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INTRODUCTION 


With a view toward a more accurate and descriptive title, the name MICROFILM 
ABSTRACTS is being changed to DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS with this issue. Another 
change also being instituted at this time is a change in format from 5 1/2 x 8 1/2 inches to 
8 1/2 x 11 inches, since with this larger size less shelf space will be required in libraries. 
There will be six issues per year, one containing cumulative author and subject indexes for 
the year. The free distribution to selected libraries has been discontinued in favor of a 
straight subscription basis. 

It is hoped that the use of microfilm publication will increase, since greater participa- 


tion makes DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS an increasingly valuable bibliographical tool. 
The normal procedure for publication by microfilm is as follows: 


a. The author submits a carefully typed ribbon copy of the manuscript ready for publica- 
tion without corrections. 


b. He also submits an abstract of 600 words or less, accurately describing the contents 
of the manuscript, as a guide, but not as a substitute for the complete dissertation. 


c. Both the abstract and the manuscript must be approved by the candidate's committee 
and the Graduate Dean as ready for publication. 


d. The manuscript is microfilmed and the negative carefully inspected and put in the 
vault of University Microfilms for storage, where it is kept available for purposes 
of duplication upon request. 


e. The abstract is printed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, which is distributed, both in 
this country and abroad, to a large number of subscribing libraries as well as to 
leading abstracting services. 


f. The charge for this service is $ 20.00 irrespective of the size of the manuscript. 


g. Anyone, after consulting the abstract and concluding the complete manuscript would 
be of value, can obtain a microfilm copy from University Microfilms at ‘i 1/4 cents 
per page, or as a paper enlargement at 10 cents per page. 


There are varying degrees of partial participation in this plan available at the option of 
the institution. Titles only will be listed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS for a charge of $2.00 
each. When a university wishes to prepare its own negatives according to certain specified 
standards, and have that negative stored at University Microfilms where it will be available 
for duplication, the charge is $12.00, which includes publication and distribution of the abstract 
and storage of the negative. Conceivably certain institutions will wish not only to prepare their 
own negatives, but to service copies as well in either microfilm, microcard or microprint. 

In this instance the abstract will be printed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, and any requests for 
copies will be forwarded to the servicing institution. Interested institutions should write 
University Microfilms for further details of this service. 

This method separates the two necessary functions of publishing: notification, or the process 
of informing prospective users of the existence and contents of a manuscript and distribution, or 
the furnishing of a copy upon demand. Each of these functions pays its own way, since if no one 
wishes a copy, the investment is small. However, if there is a demand, copies can be produced 
at current book rates. 

It is anticipated that by enlarging the scope of DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS this publication 
will become of increasing value to librarians and scholars as a research tool. If this ideal is 
to be realized, close cooperation between sponsoring institutions, doctoral candidates, and 
University Microfilms is of the utmost importance. Now that the service is available to all 
Graduate schools regardless of the way its candidates publish their dissertations, it is hoped 
that the goal of a complete bibliography of doctoral dissertations may be realized within the 
next few years. Institutions are urged to write for further details. 
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ANIMAL NUTRITION 


SOME EFFECTS OF GROWTH HORMONE UPON 
THE NITROGEN METABOLISM OF 
PYRIDOXINE DEFICIENT, FORCE-FED RATS 


(Publication No. 3129) 


William Kenneth Calhoun, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


An investigation has been conducted testing the 
growth responses of pyridoxine-deficient, force-fed 
rats to injected growth hormone. 

In general the following procedure was used in 
all experiments. Female albino rats were fed ad 
libitum a stock diet until they reached the approxi- 
mate weight desired for experimental use. Young 
adults were usually used. Pyridoxine deficiencies 
were then produced by deleting the vitamin from an 
otherwise adequate “synthetic” diet. In certain in- 
stances desoxypyridoxine injections were used to 
augment the alimentary deficiency. Rigid control of 
food intake during the experiment-proper was ac- 
complished by use of the force-feeding technique. 
Urine collections were made daily throughout 
control, injection, and post-injection periods, which 
were usually of 10 days duration. Well known and 





accepted methods of analysis were always employed. 


Growth hormone and pyridoxine were injected 
intraperitoneally. 

The administration of growth hormone in doses 
ranging from 0.1 to 1.0 mg. per day to deficient rats 
resulted in nitrogen retention and increase in body 
weight. These cffects were most striking the first 
three or four days of hormone therapy, tending to 
diminish in intensity as the experiment progressed. 
Attempts to prolong this growth by tube -feeding 
either sucrose or more of the basal diet failed, and 
quickly caused bloating and death. This added 
growth was lost almost quantitatively during the 
post-injection period. Pyridoxine in amounts up to 
000y per day had little effect on nitrogen retention 
and weight gain. Doses of the vitamin up to 100y 
per day did not appreciably enhance this hormonally 
induced growth. Growth hormone treatment re- 
Sulted in lower liver pyridoxine values; however the 
differences were not large nor statistically signifi- 
cant. This was true whether or not the depleted 
animals had been previously injected with pyri- 
doxine. Blood plasma levels, measurable only after 
injections of the vitamin, were likewise only slightly 
lowered by hormone therapy. Rates of growth did 
not appear to be correlated with either of these 
findings. Urinary excretion of pyridoxine when in- 
jected at the rate of d0y per day was markedly de- 
creased by simultaneous administration of 1 mg. 
growth hormone. The differences were more 
Striking toward the end of the 9-day test period. 
Growth hormone did not reduce urinary creatinine 
excretion, nor was fecal nitrogen excretion affected. 

From the results of this study it has been 
concluded that pyridoxine is necessary for growth 
hormone induced nitrogen retention and growth, but 





only in the respect that it is a necessary constitu- 
ent, as the coenzyme undoubtedly, of the new growth 
laid down. The failure of injected pyridoxine to alter 
materially the growth rate of hormone-treated de- 
ficient rats seems to mitigate against any true 
vitamin-hormone relationship. Also, the rapid re- 
covery from bloating upon withdrawal of the hormone 
in the case of rats subjected to increased food intake 
largely eliminates the possibility of the vitamin being 
“used up”. Rather, it is felt, the 10 to 15 percent in- 
crease in body weight was possible only by a redistri- 
bution of the pyridoxine content of the body. When the 
concentration diminished to a point minimal to life 
processes, growth hormone could no longer cause 
growth, and increasing the food intake resulted in 
bloating and death. Longer experimental periods with 
more complete post-injection observations should be 
used in any future study. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TLATILCO IN 
THE STUDY OF THE PRECLASSIC 
CULTURES OF THE NEW WORLD 


(Publication No. 3375) 


Muriel Noé Porter, Ph. D 
Columbia University, 1951 


The principal object of this paper is to analyze 
the newly discovered Preclassic or Formative 
Tlatilco Culture of Central Mexico and to attempt to 
trace its relationships with other widespread areas 
of the New World. 

The recent excavations at Tlatilco, a site on the 
outskirts of Mexico City, have yielded 203 burials, 
often accompanied by offerings. The study of this 
material shows that the Tlatilcuenos were agricul- 
turists, and produced a great variety of fine pottery, 
elegant in line and more elaborate than anything 
previously known from the Preclassic Period of the 
Valley of Mexico. Bottles with long necks and flat- 
bottomed vessels are common. Special features such 
as stirrup-spouted vessels, whistling effigy jars, 
clay masks, stamps and mirrors are all startlingly 
new additions to our knowledge of this horizon in 
Central Mexico. 

On the basis of typological comparisons with 
material from Zacatenco, Ticoman and El Arbolillo, 
it has been shown that Tlatilco was contemporaneous 
with the latter part of the Middle Zacatenco Period, 
but continued until the beginning of the Ticoman 
Period. It is likely that Tlatilco bridges the gap in 
time visualized by Vaillant as existing between the 
early and late Middle Cultures. 

In considering the broader relationships of 
Tlatilco, we find a very similar ceramic complex to 
exist in the Playa de los Muertos Culture of 
Honduras and in the Chavin Period Cultures of Peru. 
These cultures appear to be of comparable age, 
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whether one relies on archaeological estimates or 
on Carbon 14 dates. They share a complex of ce- 
ramic traits which includes: predominantly mono- 
chrome pottery, scanty use of paint, scarcity or 
absence of vessel supports or legs, zone and panel 
decoration consisting of areas decorated with 
punched, incised, excised or stamped techniques. 
More specialized elements are rocker-stamping, 
effigy vessels, stirrup-spouted vessels, whistling 
jars, clay figurines and stamps, masks, mirrors, 
the feline or jaguar motif and the concept of dualism 
expressed in half men-half jaguar representations. 
Some of these same features are shared by early 
period sites in the Southeast of the United States, 
although occurring somewhat more scattered there 
and later in time. 

The recognition of this common ceramic 
complex in Mesoamerica and Peru would seem to 
indicate that the Preciassic developments in the 
two areas were fairly closely related and probably 
not distantly separated in time. Considering the 
distance separating Mesoamerica and Peru, and the 
different environments in which these cultures ex- 
isted and through which they must have passed, one 
might expect to find more profound changes if any 
greater length of time were involved. 

There is little to indicate how contacts may 
have taken place or the direction in which move- 
ments may have occurred. Although Peru has 
yielded more pre-ceramic material to date than 
has Mesoamerica, this does not necessarily mean 
that Peru was the center of these early cultures. 
The fact that an abundance of completely new ma- 
terial was recently found at Tlatilco in the Valley 
of Mexico, serves as a Sharp reminder of the de- 
ficiency of our knowledge concerning Mesoamerican 
early horizons. 
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MILITARY -OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIZATION OF 
THE KIN AMONG THE PASTORAL BEDOUINS: 
A KEY TO THE PROCESS OF CASTE FOR- 
MATION IN THE ARABIAN DESERT 


(Publication No. 3380) 


Henry Lloyd Rosenfeld, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Within the Arabian and Syrian desert there are 
many pastoral tribes contesting the land with one 
another, with surrounding goat and sheep herders, 
and with semi-nomads and agriculturists. There 
are likewise occupational specialists, hunters and 
craftsmen, smiths, fishers and others, who exist in 
or on the outskirts of the desert, and who are domi- 
nated by the warrior Bedouins. 

The dominance of the pastoralists is maintained 
by two complimentary factors —the primary eco- 
nomic basis and the caste attitude pattern in terms 
of which the economic factor is rationalized. 
The camel-breeding Bedouins attempt to 





preserve their way of life within the desert. They 
do this, and can do this only, by being militarists. 
The military becomes a full-time occupational 
specialization of the male Bedouins. The Bedouin 
military limits itself only to those who can main- 
tain their warrior position. Those who lose the 
economic and military struggle for survival in the 
desert, forfeit their status as warriors. The domi- 
nant military isolates itself by allowing no others 
to hecome warriors, and through marriage re- 
Strictions forms itself as a caste in relation to all 
other peoples. The military recognizes kin and 
lineage alignments only among themselves. It is 
the mechanism for preserving their status which in 
turn becomes the mechanism for the preservation 
of their economy. They cannot allow others to be- 
come full camel-breeders because they would be an 
additional copulation element contesting for the 
limited land. They would be a threat to the security 
of the pastoralists who attempt to maintain their 
camel-breeding monopoly. 

All groups handling occupations other than 
camel-breeding, military ones are made into out- 
castes, and all occupations other than the military 
are considered ignoble and are despised. The 
dominant Bedouins attempt to maintain the status 
quo by freezing all other groups in their functions 
and the foremost mechanism for doing this is 
through their military power. This is a threat and 
a deterrent to any attempt at upward mobility. The 
warriors use their lineage and status prerogatives 
aS well as religious attitudes to contemn all other 
groups. This tends to make occupational speciali- 
zations hereditary and endogamous and to impress 
the people into despised castes. By means of 
keeping their kin structure undefiled by the others, 
the Bedouins keep their occupation separate and 
exclusive. 

In the case of the blacksmiths in the Bedouin 
camps, it is shown that they complete a needed 
function for the pastoralists, are non-warriors, and 
are never allowed to intermarry with camel-breeders. 
As a consequence, the smiths have of necessity to 
form kin relationships with artisans like themselves. 
The Sleb hunters and craftsmen represent an origi- 
nal population within the desert who lost the struggle 
for the land with the Bedouins. They maintain their 
tribal and hence kin organization, but were formed 
into a caste by the marriage prohibitions of the 
military. They were never allowed to become war- 
riors or to be a threat to the economic security of 
the pastoralists by engaging in full camel-breeding. 

Those camel-breeding pastoral tribes who have 
lost the economic and military struggle within the 
desert also become outcastes. Being unable to 
protect themselves or to use force, they have been 
pushed into the least desirable lands by more 
powerful groups. They must pay a protection tax 
in order to exist, and this demeans them in the 
eyes of the warriors. No longer being independent, 
the military will not intermarry with them, and 
this places the Heteym tribes ~— displaced pasto- 
ralists —in the category of outcastes. While as 
tribal groups they may continue a pastoral life, 
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sections of the tribes are often forced into other oc- 
cupations such as fishing, pearl-diving, grass -cutting 
and others. The Bedouin military exerts every form 
of pressure, especially military and ideological, to 
keep these groups in occupations considered ignoble 
and which tend to become hereditary and caste-like. 
The Bedouins utilize sanctions that preserve oc- 
cupational statuses, and in this way retain their 
economic monopoly in camel-breeding. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE MARITIME FUR TRADE 
ON NORTHWEST COAST INDIAN SOCIETY 


(Publication No. 3401) 


Joyce Annabel Wike, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The purpose of this study is to demonstrate that 
the early seaborne commercial relations with Euro- 
peans did not cause a significant reorientation of the 
indigenous socioeconomic patterns of the culture of 
the Northwest Coast of America. Data are drawn 
primarily from European historical records and 
from later ethnological studies of the native peoples. 
The nature of the seaborne commercial relations 
is delineated for the period of its most intensive 
development: 1785-1825. The nature of the in- 
digenous societies prior to European contact is 
reconstructed. The effects of the trade on the in- 
digeneous patterns is examined with the final 
conclusion that all significant socio-economic 
patterns were present prior to the period of con- 
tact with Europeans and that the effect of the sea- 
borne trade was further to crystallize native 
patterns. 

An introductory section defines the area of the 
study, evaluates some of the previous studies in 
the same or related areas, and indicates the 
methods to be used in the study. 

The history of early European seaborne com- 
mercial relations in the area is next described from 
data which include important unpublished manuscript 
materials. The various national patterns in trade 
followed by the Europeans are sketched in. Funda- 
mental trade practices are discussed and the promi- 
nence of the native middlemen is considered. The 
nature of the European trade items and of the native 
offerings is examined in detail. 

The next section presents an analysis of the 
native socio-economic organization with emphasis 
on those features which would be most relevant to 
fur trade production and distribution. The ori- 
entation in this section is to examine the role 
which European trade goods played in the native 
economy. The basic social organization is briefly 
described, along with the methods and organization 
of native production and commercial relations, 
tribute, inheritafice rules, the potlatch, and other 
social forms affecting the distribution and function 
of various types of goods. The nature of indigeneous 


warfare is considered. The effect of iron tools on 
production methods and the demand for new types of 
wealth from European sources is analyzed in the 
context of the native socio-economic organization. 

The final section concludes that there was a 
continuity in native production methods during this 
trade period; that the bulk of the trade was con- 
ducted within the terms of indigeneous values; that 
no new sources of wealth for individuals within the 
social structure were created; that the European 
goods were employed in pre-existent aboriginal 
settings ; that native social and economic organiza- 
tion was not modified in a qualitative fashion: the 
old ways of producing and utilizing surplus wealth 
were continued and the effects of these old ways 
intensified. 
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ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 


EARLY ROMAN POTTERY FROM 
THE AGORA EXCAVATIONS 


(Publication No. 3032) 


Henry Schroder Robinson, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1941 


Abstract not available. 
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MEDIAEVAL MONASTIC PLANNING ITS 
ORIGINS IN THE CHRISTIAN EAST AND LATER 
DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE 


(Publication No. 3116) 


Ossa Raymond Sowers, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Monastic planning comprises eremitic, coe- 
nobic, eremitic-coenobic, villa or domestic, basili- 
can and Western cloistral types. A common Faith, 
physical needs and spiritual health determined es- 
sentials, such as chapels, girdle walls, careful 
siting and isolation of monkish areas. Eremitic 
cells, alone or grouped, had complex psychological 
associations and lauras were centered about tombs 
or churches which commemorated the founder - 
hermit’s cell. Although lauras were unwalled 
groups of scattered cells, they had community foci 
and their remote locations expressed renunciation 
of the world. 

The Pachomian coenobium had a one-portal 
girdle wall, a porters’ house, guesthouses, work- 
Shops, chapel, library and dock. Seemingly intro- 
duced to exclude distractions, girdle walls soon 
had to become fortified. The fold, housing 19-22 
monks and their superior, was a long, rectangular 
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flat-roofed structure of mud-brick, of one to three 
stories and lighted by rows of windows. Comprising 
a common room, stair, stores and a central aisle 
flanked by individual cells, its type falls between 
anchoritic cells and the later common dormitory. 
Coptic chapels varied, and refectories were either 
broad or elongated. 

Southern Syria had establishments for small 
communities, though Id-Der was large. [l-Uber’s 
chapel served only monks, but Umm il-Kutten’s 
regularly admitted seculars. While domestic forms 
and residential churches determined planning, 
Northern Syria developed a two- or three-storied 
peculiarly monkish domicile with colonnades on two 
to four sides. Pilgrimage foci, as Kal’at Sim’an, 
expanded such attributes tremendously, with 
pilgrims’ housing forming additional elements and 
monastic quarters ancillary to the church. 

When the Muslim conquest split East from West, 
new conditions determined planning. The West de- 
veloped a complete corporative spirituality around 
the cloister. Starting with domestic asketeria, 
eremitic-coenobia, basilican communities and 
Eastern norms, Western monks soon faced indige- 
nous problems, but, with early key monuments lost, 
no hypothesis of the cloister’s origin can be demon- 
strated. Yet enclosure of an inner space reserved 
for monks seems purposive, not accidental. Eco- 
nomic and social changes freed monks for choir duty 
but lodged many seculars within the precincts and, 
as monastic life became more highly organized, 
secular contagion increased. This was met bya 
specifically cloistral enclosure formed of the basic 
monkish components. The St. Gall MS plan, ori- 
ented historically, reveals that reformative thinking, 
emanating from Aniane, understood its potential for 
monastic life. 

Cloistral modifications at Cluny — the inner 
parlor for necessary Speaking, the study hall and 
library which straightened the north walk and the 
later reduction of the east end of Cluny II toa . 
cloistral attribute — all enhanced and stabilized 
cloistral life; monastic east ends and choirs here 
received their fullest expression. Cictercians 
adapted their inner parlor to hand work and utilized 
the south portion of the dormitory’s undercroft 
first as a store for field tools and then as a work- 
shop; they yielded the entire west block, including 
the cellar, to lay brothers. Their cellar became 
smaller and the refectory was rotated perpen- 
dicular to the church, with the calefactory enlarged 
and the kitchen brought to the south walk. These 
changes and the multiplication of cloistral passage- 
ways unbalanced the cloister. The Carthusians, 
reviving the cell, completely rejected the cloister 
and its life. The thirteenth century greatly ex- 
panded extra-cloistral arrangements and town life 
further weakened the cloister. Many tendencies 
lessened the cleavage between cloistral and periph- 
eral elements; sometimes the abbacy or guesthouse 
merged with the west wing. Despite many opposing 
currents, our study of monasticism demonstrates 
how institutional richness and solidarity gave 
consistent purpose and substance to mediaeval 











monastic planning. 
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PHOTOMETRY OF DETAILS IN THE 
CHROMOSPHERE AND PROMINENCES 


(Publication No. 2967) 
Henry Hemmendinger, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1939 
Abstract not available. 
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IMMUNOCHEMICAL STUDIES ON BLOOD 
GROUP SUBSTANCES FROM BOVINE STOMACHS 


(Publication No. 3321) 


Sam Meyer Beiser, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Substances with either A, B, O, BO, or with 
negligible activity as determined by hemagglutina - 
tion-inhibition were prepared from individual 
bovine stomach linings by the Morgan and King 
phenol-extraction procedure. Each individual 


~bovine stomach lining yielded substances with es- 


sentially identical composition. The analytical 
values ranged as follows: N - 4.8 to 6.1%; reducing 
sugar (as glucose, after hydrolysis) - 52 to 70%; 
hexosamine (after hydrolysis) - 27 to 34%; methyl- 
pentose - 1.5 to 5.2%. The bovine materials were 
analytically similar to hog, horse, and human blood 
group substances except that the methyl-pentose 
contents of the bovine preparations were lower. The 
methylpentose was identified as fucose by paper 
chromatography. 

The bovine substances were species specific as 
well as blood group specific. Species specificity 
was manifested by the ability of all the bovine prep- 
arations to precipitate with antiserum to any one of 
them, and by the precipitability of all of the hexo- 
samine of each of the bovine materials by an excess 
of antiserum to any of the bovine substances. The 
two specificities of the bovine preparations were, 
for the most part, associated with the same molecule 
and contributed to the greater complexity of these 
materials as compared with the hog substances. 

Bovine blood group preparation’ cross -reacted 
with horse antipneumococcal Type XIV (anti-SXIV) 
serum, a property common to all blood group 
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substances thus far studied. Unlike the hog materi- 
als, the cross-reactivity of the bovine materials was 
unrelated to their methylpentose contents. However, 
hydrolysis at about pH 1.9 for two hours at 1009 C 
increased the cross-reactivity of the bovine sub- 
stances with anti-SXIV. This treatment almost. 
completely destroyed the blood group activity of the 
bovine substances as measured both by hemagglu- 
tination-inhibition and the ability of the bovine B 
preparations to precipitate with antihorse B. The 
partially-hydrolyzed materials, however, retained 
most of their original capacity to react with the 
species-specific antisera to bovine blood group 
substances. 

Bovine B substances cross-reacted with anti- 
serum to horse B, but the bovine A preparations did 
not react specifically with antisera to either hog A, 
horse A, or human A preparations. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF CHLOROMYCETIN 
PRODUCTION 


(Publication No. 3145) 


Marvin Legator, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


The purpose of this work was to elucidate the 
mechanism of chloromycetin production by Strepto- 
myces venezuelae. This study was divided into five 
main sections: (a) The correlation between growth, 
hydrogen ion concentration, and chloromycetin pro- 
duction on a non-synthetic and a synthetic medium, 
(b) the extraction of the antibiotic from the cells of 
Streptomyces venezuelae, (c) the effect of the in- 
corporation of crystalline chloromycetin into a 
medium for S. venezuelae growth, (d) the testing of 
various compounds for precursors of chloromycetin, 
(e) the observations of the chemical changes that 
occur in a synthetic medium with a non-producing 
and a producing strain of S. venezuelae. 


Methods 

In the study of the correlation between growth, 
hydrogen ion concentration, and chloromycetin 
production, a non-synthetic tryptone-glycerine 
medium and a synthetic serine medium was em- 
ployed. The amount of chloromycetin present was 
determined by the use of B. subtilus assay plates. 
The antibiotic was extracted from the cells of the 
organism by washing the cells with methanol, or by 
grinding the cells with an abrasive and then extract- 
ing with methanol, and lastly, by suspending the cells 
in a saline solution and putting on a shaker. Possible 
intermediates were tested for by using a spray plate 
technique with B. subtilus as the assay organism. 
Nitrate nitrogen, phenylalanine, ammonium nitrogen, 
glycerine, and lactic acid were determined by 
various chemical procedures. 























Results and Conclusion 
The antibiotic is produced either during active 


growth, or after autolysis has set in depending on the 
strain used. The addition of crystalline chloro- 
mycetin into a medium will limit additional pro- 
duction of the antibiotic by S. venezuelae. The 
amount needed to cause cessation of production by 
the organism is the amount of the antibiotic nor- 
mally produced by the organism on a chloromycetin 
free medium. This is highly suggestive of an equi- 
libria phenomenon. Regardless of the age of the 
cell a very small but constant amount of chloro- 
mycetin could be recovered from the cells of the 
organism. S. venezuelae could produce high yields 
of the antibiotic on a synthetic medium containing 

.2 per cent sodium nitrate plus various amino acids 
at a concentration of .025 per cent. Of twenty-five 
amino acids tested, isoleucine and norleucine gave 
high yields of chloromycetin, phenylalanine and 
leucine gave good production, and methionine and 
tryptophan gave some production. These amino 
acids were the identical ones that were reported in the 
literature as not being deaminated or being deaminated 
Slightly by S. lavendulae. It may be that the possible 
precursors of chloromycetin are the amino acids 
that cannot readily be deaminated by members of the 
Streptomyces. P-nitrophenylserinol was the only 
other intermediate that could support chloromycetin 
production. The chemical changes that occur in the 
fermentation medium were essentially the same 
with a high producing and a non-producing strain 

of S. venezuelae. There were two distinct phases. 
The first phase was characterizéd by a rapid de- 
pletion of the nutrients in the medium. The 
nitrogenous material was utilized earlier than the 
carbohydrate. The growth and the production of 
chloromycetin were parallel. The second phase 

was characterized by the autolysis of the cells with 
an increase in ammonia, and a subsequent rise in 
the pH of the medium. No appreciable amounts of 
chicromycetin was produced in this phase. Syn- 
thetic phenylalanine medium was used to study 

these chemical changes. 
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STUDIES OF THE EFFECT OF UNSATURATED 
| FATTY ACIDS ON THE GERMINATION OF 
ANAEROBIC SPORES 


(Publication No. 3148) 


Norman Gilber. Roth, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


«? 


Rancid corn oil and lard inhibited the germi- 
nation of spores of Clostridium sporogenes -P. A. 
3679; non-rancid samples at the same concen- 
tration had no effect. Oleic, linoleic, and linolenic 
acids and their methyl esters were also inhibitory 
only when rancid. These results were repeated 
using two other anaerobes and two aerobes. 

Benzoyl peroxide gave an inhibition of the 
same order of magnitude as rancid unsaturated 
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fatty acids. Catalase partially reversed the inhibi- 
tion produced by the rancid fatty acids. 

The action of catalase in partially reversing 
the inhibition indicates a peroxide effect. It is 
suggested that this reversal may be due to the fact 
that hydrogen peroxide is an intermediate in the 
breakdown of the organic peroxides. 
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STUDIES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
MUCOR MUCEDO AND ITS ROLE IN THE 
FERMENTATION OF SOYBEAN CURD 


(Publication No. 3150) 


Arthur Marvin Stern, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


A practical method of manufacturing a soybean 
cake was developed using full-fat soy flour. Soy 
flour insured uniformity of consistency as well as 
ease of handling. It was further found that the pro- 
duction of the cake and inoculation with the ripening 
agent could be conducted most efficiently in one step 
by introducing 1.5 parts of a spore suspension of 
Mucor mucedo to 1 part of soy flour. The resulting 
material was pliable but firm and, with proper hand- 
ling, could be ripened without objectionable con- 
tamination. 

Mucor mucedo was unable to utilize carbohy- 
drates of certain chemical configuration although, 
generally, the range of utilizable carbohydrates was 
found to be quite large. The carbohydrate types 
which could not be used by this organism were 
methyl groups substituted in the alpha position of 
pentoses and hexoses, glucosido- and fructofurano- 
sides, and alpha-galactopyranoside as represented 
by rhamnose, alpha-methy] glucoside, sucrose, 
inulin, and lactose respectively. 

The mold was found to be capable of utilizing 
the dicarboxylic amino acids for growth while it had 
difficulty in obtaining enough nitrogen for growth 
from basic amino acids such as lysine and argenine. 

Soy flour alone supported the growth of Mucor 
mucedo. However, maximum growth and rate of 
growth was increased when the soy flour was sup- 
plemented with additional carbon and/or nitrogen 
sources. This would suggest that rate of ripening 
could be increased by suitable supplementation. 

As Mucor mucedo grew, the pH in the medium 
increased. This rise was found to be proportional 
to the rate of growth and was indirectly controlled 
by the release of non-utilized ions in the growth 
medium as tested in this study. It was further found 
that the rate and absolute level of growth was many 
times greater in submerged cultures than in stand- 
ing cultures. 

Soybean oil, glycerol, and fatty acid mixtures 
derived from soybean oil were found to be able to 
serve as carbon sources for Mucor mucedo. Of the 
fatty acids tested individually in this study, stearic 
acid, oleic acid, and methyl linoleate (to a much 




















lesser degree) were utilized by the mold while 
palmitic acid and methyl linolenate were not able to 
serve as carbon sources. The later actually had 

an inhibitory effect on growth. 

The amylase elaborated by Mucor mucedo was 
found to be adaptive and extracellular in nature. 
The nitrogen requirements for its formation ap- 
peared to be non-specific as a variety of nitrogen 
sources were equally efficient in supporting enzyme 
production. This is in contrast to the findings of 
Le Mense where, in the case of Aspergillus niger, 
corn steep liquor greatly stimulated amylase pro- 
duction as compared to other nitrogen sources. The 
pH optimum for the amylase elaborated by Mucor 
mucedo was 4.99 when the reaction mixtures were 
evaluated after 21/2 or 81/2 hours of incubation. 
When the reaction mixtures were allowed to incubate 
for 24 hours, the pH optimum shifted to 6.5. The 
activity of this enzyme, under the test conditions, 
maintained a constant rate until after the 12th hour 














of incubation when no additional hydrolysis of starch 


was noted. 

The lipase produced by Mucor mucedo was 
found to be extracellular and either non-existent or 
inactivated in shake cultures. The most efficiently 
produced enzyme (as measured in terms of activity 
per unit weight) was found in growth media con- 
taining soybean oil or hydrolyzed casein as nitrogen 
sources. Optimum lipase activity was demonstrated 
at pH 6.38. This enzyme was formed in greatest 
concentrations in cultures incubated at 38° C and 
reached a maximum concentration in cultures in- 
cubaced for 9 days at this temperature. 

Protease produced by Mucor mucedo had very 
low activity rates and could only be detected quali- 
tatively after incubation for long periods of time. 
Several quantitative methods were tried in an at- 
tempt to characterize the proteolytic enzymes of 
this organism but none proved successful. 
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BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


THE OPTICAL ROTATION OF ALANINE 
AND LYSINE DIPEPTIDES 


(Publication No. 3336) 


Bernard Ferdinand Erlanger, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The specific rotation of peptides can be con- 
sidered to be an additive function of the contri- 
butions of the asymmetric carbon atoms of the in- 
dividual constituent amino acid residues. It can be 
elucidated on the assumption that the contributions 
to the total rotation by an L- and by a corresponding 
D- amino acid residue are numerically the same 
but opposite in sign (Van’t Hoff’s rule of optical 
superposition). 
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As a first approach to this problem, a number of 
_ isomeric alanine (Part I) and lysine (Part II) dipep- 
tides were synthesized and their optical rotations 
determined. Detailed data on the molar rotations of 
the dipeptides and the calculation of the residue 
rotations, as defined herein, of alanine and lysine 
residues of these dipeptides are given in Part III. 

It has been found that, at the amino end, alanine 
and lysine residues make positive contributions and, 
at the carboxyl end, negative contributions to the 
total rotations of the dipeptides. 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE MICROESTIMATION OF 
‘THE NITROGENOUS PHOSPHATIDE CON- 
STITUENTS AND THE APPLICATION OF THESE 
METHODS TO VARIOUS LIPIDE PREPARATIONS 


(Publication No. 3360) 


Celia Levine, Ph. D 
Columbia University, 1951 


As a quantitative approach to the characteri- 
zation of the monophosphatides of various natural 
products, procedures have been developed for the 
microestimation of their nitrogenous constituents, 
viz. serine, ethanolamine, and choline. The lipide 
preparations were hydrolyzed in 6N aqueous or 
methanolic hydrochloric acid, and the hydrolysates, 
freed of fatty acids and hydrochloric acid, were 
subjected to unidimentional chromatography on 
filter paper for separation of the bases. The solvent 
system employed was butanol:diethylene glycol: 
water (4:1:1). 

The primary amines, serine and ethanolamine, 
were located on chromatographic guide strips by 
means of ninhydrin. The segments of parallel paper 
strips, corresponding to the visible adsorption zones 
of the developed lanes, were extracted with aqueous 
propanol. The individual amino components were 
determined in these solutions by quantitative color- 
imetry, also with the employment of ninhydrin. 
Between 5 and 20 ¥ of each component in 0.01 ml. of 
solution served for a determination. 

Choline, in the range of 25-753, was estimated 
in separate chromatograms by the planimetric 
measurement of the molybdenum blue spots pro- 
duced by the successive treatment of the choline 
adsorbates with phosphomolybdic acid and stannous 
chloride. Choline standards were run with each 
series of determinations. 

The application of these methods to the estima- 
tion of the individual bases of phospholipides was 
illustrated by analyses of several test substances. 
In an acid hydrolysate of synthetic aminoethylphos - 
phoric acid, 94% of the total nitrogen recovered was 
present as ethanolamine, corresponding to 91% of 
theory. The total quantity of serine found in an acid 
hydrolysate of a phosphatidyl serine fraction of beef 
brain was 87% of the amino acid nitrogen. The re- 
covery of choline from egg lecithin hydrolyzed with 


aqueous acid was 98% of theory. 

The distribution of the nitrogenous constituents 
in a series of phosphatide fractions from beef brain 
was surveyed by means of these quantitative chroma- 
tographic procedures. In a number of these lipide 
preparations, three novel nitrogenous components 
were detected on the paper chromatograms. Two of 
these substances reacted with ninhydrin; the third 
required the type of development described for 
choline. In the hydrolysates which contained no un- 
identified components, the sum of the nitrogen pro- 
portions assigned to serine, ethanolamine, and am- 
monia corresponded fairly well with the amino N of 
the hydrolysates and, after the addition of the choline 
N, with the total nitrogen values. The choline N of 
one of the lecithin fractions corresponded to the non- 
amino N (total N-amino N) to within 3%. The agree- 
ment was less satisfactory in the fractions which 
contained unidentified components. 

The chromatographic behavior, in a variety of 
solvent systems, of several analogues of serine, 
ethanolamine, and choline was studied to detect 
Similarities with the unknown nitrogenous lipide 
constituents. The substances tested were all 
hydroxy compounds since the bulk of tissue phos- 
phatides consists of diesters of phosphoric acid. 

One of the lipide unknowns resembled most 
closely phosphoserine in its position on chromato- 
grams in all solvents tested. The other lipide 
unknowns resembled the amino propanols and methyl 
diethyl B -hydroxyethylammonium chloride, respec- 


tively, in one solvent system. 
The composition of the nitrogenous constituents 


present in the phosphatides extracted from unfrac- 
tionated rat liver tissue, as well as the nuclei, 
mitochondria, and the sub-microscopic particles 
prepared from this source, was determined using 
the techniques described. The mitochondria, and 
especially the nuclei, had relatively more ethanol- 
amine-containing lipides than choline-containing 
lipides as compared with the unfractionated liver 
lipides, whereas the lipides of the sub-microscopic 
particles were similar in composition to the un- 
fractionated liver lipides. 
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THE KINETICS OF GLUCOSE 
UTILIZATION BY STORED HUMAN BLOOD 
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Princeton University, 1946 
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STUDIES ON THE TOXICITY OF STILBESTROL 
(Publication No. 3041) 


Charles Boyd Shaffer, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1941 
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THE CYTOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
ANTIBIOTIC ACTI-DIONE 


(Publication No. 3077) 


Mary Elizabeth Hawthorne, Pr. D. 
Michigan State College, 1951 


To study the nature, and possibilities of the 
origin, of the cytological aberrations produced by the 
antibiotic Acti-dione in the meristematic tissues of 
onion root tips and to determine the thresholds of 
toxic as well as of cytological effectiveness were 
the main objectives of this investigation. 

The meristems were treated with solutions of 
varying concentrations ranging from 1 ppm to 80 ppm 
continuously for twelve hours and also for a 15 
minute period followed by a distilled water leach. 
From Feulgen stained smear preparations, a study 
was made of the various types of division figures 
which appeared at hourly intervals during the first 
twelve hours after treatment was initiated. 

With the exception of the cytologically inef- 
fective 1 ppm short treatment, it was found that the 
first five hour period following the initiation of 
treatment was the most critical period for the ob- 
servation of the effects of Acti-dione upon this 
meristematic tissue. Ultimately there was a general 
trend toward a reduction in the numbers of division 
figures following the short treatment and an eventual 
stability in these numbers in the continuously treat- 
ed root tips. Differences in the relative frequencies 
of the individual stages of mitosis appeared de- 
pending upon the concentration and the method of 
treatment. Evidence was found that the frequencies 
of the aberrations in the different stages varied; the 
highest percentages occurred in prophase and the 
lowest in anaphase. The frequency percentages of 
the several types of aberrations appeared to have 
been correlated with time rather than with either the 
concentration or the method of treatment. No re- 
coverable aberrations were found. 

The possibilities of the interrelationship of the 
several types of aberrations as well as the cytologi- 
cal and genetical potentialities of each are discussed. 

It was suggested that the threshold of toxicity 
may be very close to that necessary for the pro- 
duction of the cytological aberrations and the thresh- 
old of each may be found in some combination of 


concentration and time between 1 ppm and 5 ppm and 
between 0 and 15 minutes. It was concluded that 
Acti-dione appeared to have acted in a manner 
Similar to that of a slow fixing agent with a differ - 
ential effect upon the nuclear and cytoplasmic con- 
stituents of the cell and, as the degree of the fixa- 
tion was increased, the several types of aberrations 
appeared. Assuming this analysis of the observed 
mitotic breakdown to be correct, the following 
postulates concerning the activities in normal 
mitosis were offered: (a) a gradual formation of 
the spindle, (b) cytoplasmic origin of, at least, 
some parts of the spindle, (c) the possibility of the 
origin of anaphase movements from some mecha- 
nisms arising within the chromatids themselves. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF ASPARAGUS 
RUST AND ITS CAUSAL AGENT, PUCCINIA 
ASPARAGI D. C., IN ILLINOIS 


(Publication No. 3141) 


Robert Phillip Kahn, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 








Severe epiphytotics of asparagus rust have ap- 
peared in Illinois during the past fifteen years in 
spite of the fact that the so-called “rust-resistant” 
Washington varieties are grown extensively. Pre- 
vious investigators have been hampered by the lack 
of satisfactory greenhouse and field inoculation 
techniques. Dependence has been placed on natural 
epiphytotics to evaluate treatments and selections. 
It is evident that more progress could have been 
made if better techniques had been available. 

The present investigation was initiated to devel- 
op satisfactory field and greenhouse inoculation 
methods and to apply these methods to a study of the 
control of the disease under Illinois conditions and to 
a Study of the pathogen, Puccinia asparagi, D. C. 

A period of dormancy was demonstrated to be an 
essential factor in the germination of the teliospores 
of P. asparagi. Chemical agents and controlled en- 
vironmental conditions which break the dormancy of 
teliospores of P. graminis tritici or stimulate the 
germination of spores of other fungi did not break 
the dormancy of teliospores of P. asparagi. It was 
concluded that some factor or factors other than 
those tested influence the length of the dormant 
period. The most efficient method for prolonging 
the viability of urediospores in storage was one in 
which uredinia were stored in sealed glass vials at 
about 38° F. 

The most efficient method for inoculating as- 
paragus plants in the greenhouse was one in which a 
urediospore-talc mixture was dusted on wet plants 
in moist chambers. The presence of free water on 
inoculated plants during the period of infection was 
demonstrated to be essential. In the field, a flower- 
pot moist chamber over presoaked, overwintered 
asparagus stubble bearing telia placed around 
emerging spears was capable of creating conditions 
conducive to infection even in the absence of 
favorable natural conditions. 

The so-called “rust-resistant” Washington 
varieties were demonstrated to be extremely sus- 
ceptible in the greenhouse and field under Illinois 
conditions and may no longer be considered as 
commercially resistant. 

No sources of potential rust-resistance were 
located in a collection of the Washington variety 
from ten sources in the United States, in nine other 
named varieties including American and European 
representatives, and in 12 selections from Canada 
and South Carolina. A marked difference was found 
in the degree of susceptibility. 

Protectant fungicides, including sulfur, ferbam, 
zineb, phenyl mercury triethanol ammonium lactate, 
copper -zinc -chromate, tribasic copper sulfate, or 
combinations of some of these fungicides were in- 
effective in controlling asparagus rust when applied 














as dusts or sprays with ground equipment or as 
dusts from airplanes. It was not possible to cover 
the new aSparagus growth even with applications 
made at two-day intervals. 

An eradicant fungicide, dinitro-o-creosol, was 
ineffective in controlling rust epiphytotics either at 
high or low rates of application although some re- 


duction in aecia was noted at the higher gallonages. 
In the absence of any resistant varieties or 


effective fungicides, the severity of rust infections 
can be reduced when certain cultural practises are 
followed by all the growers in any one asparagus 
growing center. The harvesting and planting 
programs and the destruction of volunteer asparagus 
near commercial fields were shown to be correlated 
with rust epiphytotics. The practise of snapping 
asparagus as a method of harvesting may lead to 
primary infections in cut fields. 

Field observations indicate that Darluca filum, 
a parasite of the rust fungus, played an insignificant 
role in biologic control of asparagus rust during the 
epiphytotic years of 1949-51 in northern Illinois. In 
addition to its association with P. asparagiin the rust 
sori, D. filum grew and sporulated profusely both on 
artificial media and on steam-sterilized plant 
tissues indicating that it is also adapted to a strongly 
saprophytic existance. 
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SALES QUOTAS; THEIR USE 
IN PLANNING SALES ACTIVITIES 


(Publication No. 3317) 


George Andrew Ballentine, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The use of the sales quota reflects the desire of 
sales management to apply techniques or principles 
which will increase the efficiency of selling activi- 
ties. There is an obvious relationship between sales 
quotas and the concepts developed by the pioneers in 
scientific management; the concepts of planning, 
control, and standards. The quota is utilized by re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers but this 
study is concerned only with manufacturers. Data 
about quotas were secured from manufacturers in 
various parts of the United States. The data were 
collected by personal visits, mailed questionnaires, 
and literature on the subject. 

_ The broad area of application among manu- 
facturers is indicated by the fact that the quota is 
utilized not only by manufacturers of consumer 
goods but also by producers of industrial goods. The 
company with sales of over a billion dollars as well 
as the company with sales of only five million dollars 
believes the quota can serve in the task of planning 
and controlling selling activities. 
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The quota contributes to the total effort made by 
sales management to increase the effectiveness of 
its operations. By apportioning selling effort ac- 
cording to sales possibilities, it helps to prevent 
either excessive or inadequate amounts of selling 
effort and, therefore, adds strength to the other 
forces employed by management to reduce waste. 

As a standard of performance, it contributes to 
management the same general benefits as standards 
employed in production, finance, and purchasing. 
When performance is below standard, management 
is given the signal for an investigation to determine 
the cause of failure. Such a procedure permits 
management to discover and correct weaknesses in 

its operations. 

The quota-setting: methods will partly determine 
a given company’s success in securing the advantages 
of quotas. Most of the methods used twenty years 
ago are being used now. Most companies indicated 
they use several methods including both statistical 
and non-statistical procedures. The experience and 
judgment of executives play an important role. 

There is a marked tendency to let salesmen share 
in the work of setting quotas. This policy reflects the 
increasing emphasis within industry upon communica- 
tion of ideas between management and employees and 
leads to a better understanding of mutual problems. . 

There are conditions which place limits on the 
application of quotas. The nature of the market and 
the characteristics of the product may restrict the use 
of quotas. For example, when governmental agencies 
absorb a company’s product to meet the requirements 
of a dynamic defense program, the usual methods of 
forecasting and setting quotas are ineffictive. 

Among industrial goods, there are products with 
a unit value exceeding a million dollars. Sales are 
secured after protracted negotiations extending over 
a period of a number of years. Obviously, setting 
quotas for the usual time period of a year or less is 
impossible. Products possessing style character- 
istics present imposing problems of forecasting 
which restrict the use of quotas. 

Organizational structure and the nature of the 
channels of distribution affect management’s deci- 
sion in its selection of quotas. The company having 
several plants and decentralized control may leave 
decisions to the individual plant management. Many 
manufacturers sell their products to wholesalers 
who sell to retailers. Such manufacturers fre- 
quently employ missionary salesmen to assist the 
retailers. The salesmen offer their services but 
make no regular sales; consequently, the sales 
quota may not be used in this situation. 

The quota is not a substitute for other activities 
of marketing management. It.is only one of the 
techniques or tools used in marketing management 
to secure more effective distribution of goods from 
producers to consumers. In the performance of this 
economic function, the quota does not displace 

other techniques; it supplements their work. 
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THE KINETICS OF THE CATALYTIC 
FORMATION OF PHOSGENE 


(Publication No. 3319) 


Seymour Baron, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The kinetics of the catalytic formation of 
phosgene from carbon monoxide and chlorine with 
activated carbon was Studied in a flow system by 
means of the differential bed technique. An ana- 
lytical method was developed to measure small 
changes in composition of carbon monoxide, chlo- 
rine, and phosgene mixtures. 

Measurement of the reaction rate in the tem- 
perature range from 31 to 99°C. showed that 
surface reaction between adsorbed chlorine (possi- 
bly atomic chlorine) and carbon monoxide was the 
controlling mechanism. The rate may be ex- 
pressed as: 
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Mass transfer resistance was very low com- 
pared to the surface reaction resistance and thus 
was negligible. Chlorine and phosgene were physi- 
cally adsorbed by the activated carbon whereas 


- carbon monoxide and nitrogen were apparently 


chemisorbed. 

The introduction of nitrogen into the reaction 
mixture increased the equilibrium adsorption con- 
stant (as defined by the Langmuir isotherm) of 
chlorine and phosgene, which to the author’s knowl- 
edge was the first time this phenomenon has been 
observed in a flow system. However, the effective 
enthalpy of adsorption of chlorine and phosgene re- 
mained unchanged. The reaction rate with nitrogen 
present for the temperature range from 31 to 64°C. 
may be expressed as: 
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No adsorption constant for nitrogen could be de- 
termined over the range of compositions investi- 
gated. The product of the reaction rate constant 
and the equilibrium adsorption constant for carbon 
monoxide was independent of the nitrogen present. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN THE STEROIDS 
PART I. A STUDY OF NEW METHODS 
FOR THE DEGRADATION OF THE SIDE-CHAIN 
IN CERTAIN BILE ACIDS. 

PART II. A NOVEL METHOD FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF STEROL DICHLORIDES. 
PART III. THE PREPARATION OF SOME 
NEW STEROL OXIDES. 


(Publication No. 2913) 


Carl John Berg, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


Summary 

The results of certain studies on the degradation 
of the bile acid side chains have been discussed. 

A novel method for the preparation of sterol 
ester chlorides involving the use of iodobenzene di- 
chloride as a halogenating agent has been described. 
Each sterol ester used gives two isomeric dichloro 
compounds, differing in physical and chemical 
properties. These four pairs of dichloro compounds 
were made: cholesteryl benzoate dichlorides of 
melting points 12090 and 2519, cholesteryl p-toluene 
sulfonate dichlorides of melting points 85° and 192°, 
B-sitosteryl benzoate dichlorides of melting points 
131.5° and 222°, and stigmasteryl benzoate dichlo- 
rides of melting points 145° and 235°. 

The preparation of 6-chlorocholesterol from the 
cholesteryl benzoate dichloride of melting point 251° 
is described. It has a melting point of 152°. Its 
acetate has the melting point 1309, and its benzoate 
205°. 

The preparation of ergosteryl acetate maleic 
anhydride 22, 23-oxide of melting point 224—228° and 
of dehydroergosteryl acetate maleic anhydride-9, 11- 
22, 23-dioxide of melting point 256.8° is described. 
The isolation of a new isomer of ergosteryl acetate 
maleic anhydride is also described. It has a melting 
point of 174—176°. A discussion is given of the 
purpose of these studies. 
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SULFUR COMPOUNDS ANTAGONISTIC 
TO GROWTH FACTORS FOR BACTERIA 


(Publication No. 2946) 


Lloyd Crosser Felton, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1944 


1. In line with the work done on the antagonism 
between certain carboxylic acid growth promotors 
and their sulfonic acid analogues, it is suggested 
that a general hypothesis can be stated - if a car- 
boxylic acid is a growth promotor, the corresponding 
Sulfonic acid will inhibit growth promoted by the 
former. | 

To further test this idea, the synthesis of 
pantoyltauramide was carried out. The method in- 
volved heating the lactone half of pantothenic acid 
and tauramide (free amine) in a sealed tube. The 


desired compound had already been prepared and 
tested previous to this work, but the articles were 
not seen until after the synthetic part of the prob- 
lem had been completed. The molecule had the 
properties predicted for it at the outset of this 
research, namely, it was strongly inhibitory to 
growth promoted by pantothenic acid. 

2. With the idea that certain undesirable ef- 
fects of the sulfa drugs might be caused by a panto- 
thenic acid deficiency, the lactone half of pantothenic 


* acid was coupled to the amine end of sulfanilamide, 


sulfapyridine, sulfathiozole and diaminodipheny] 
sulfone. It was further thought that these compounds 
might possess greater solubility than the uncoupled 
sulfa drugs. 

The preparation of these compounds was quite 
laborious. The aromatic amines are not reactive 
enough to couple directly with the lactone. Recourse 
was taken to a roundabout procedure involving 
preparation of the lactone amide, diacetyl acid 
chloride, diacetyl acid, and finally the diacetyl acid 
chloride. This last compound was coupled to the 
amines, and the acetylated compounds were first 
isolated. Deacetylation gave the desired compounds. 
However the isolation procedure was lengthy, and 
the final yields were so small that biological testing 
was impossible. Nevertheless, satisfactory nitrogen 
analyses were obtained on all substances. 

3. On the basis of an observation that amino-G 
salt was more active in vivo against pneumococcus 
than sulfanilic acid,the simplest sulfa drug, the di- 
sulfonamide of this compound was prepared. This 
compound was found to have no activity in vivo. 

The actual steps in the preparation were ace- 
tylation of the amine, making the disulfonyl 
chloride, treatment of this compound with concen- 
trated aqueous ammonia, and deacetylation with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. 
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TRIPLET AND SINGLET STATE REACTIONS 
OF THE ETHYLENIC DOUBLE BOND 


(Publication No. 2962) 


Robert Averill Harman, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1943 


Summary 

The electronic states of the double bond may be 
described in terms of “molecular orbital” functions, 
made up from a linear combination of “atomic 
orbitals.” The state of lowest energy (the ground 
state) is given by the product of two “bonding” 
molecular orbitals: 


vi 3{Pxa(t + Pxb(1)| Pxa(2) - Pxo(2) Ee a2 81 


(Px refers to the p-orbital of a carbon atom, perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ethylene molecule; a and 
b to the two carbon atoms; and 1 and 2 to the second 
pair of electrons of the double bond ( 7 electrons)). 
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Two other states may be represented by the 
product of a bonding and an “antibonding” orbital: 


Ym = h {[Pxa(1) +P xb(1) Pxa(2) - Pxp(2) | . 


Pxa(2) + Pxp(2) Pxa(1) -Pxp(1)]} STII 


where Syyq is a1 &9, By Bo, or (a4 Bo + a2 By)/V. 








Vv = 575 {[Pxa(t) + Pxp(1)| Pxa(2) - Pxp(2)] : 
Pxq(2) + Pxp(2)} [Pya(1)-Pyp(1)] | 2°29 B 


A final state is given by the product of two antibonding 


orbitals: 


"a* 5[Pxa(1) . Pxp(1)| [Pxa(2) - Pxp(2)] o1P 292 P 1 


The effect on these states of rotating the 
molecule from the cis to the trans configuration is to 
transform Pxp into -Pyp. Accordingly on rotation, 
¥ , goes over into Vy. Hence a linear combination 
into which V7; and Wy enter equally represents the 
molecule in the perpendicular state: 


Vi-YL-Yo 
or Vo-Vi4¥n 


If the expressions for V; and V 7 are multiplied 
out and subtracted or added to get V, andV ob, it is 
found that 


v1 = i [Pxp(1) Pxa(2) + Pxa(1) Pxp(2)| oi By 02 FI 


and 


Both these states may be seen to be “singlets”, 
since the spin part of each is antisymmetric with 
respect to interchange of the two electrons. Vy 
would be expected to be the lower in energy since 
is a homopolar state; in V5 electron repulsions in- 
cident to forming the polar state would raise the 
energy of the state. 

The form of Vy and Vry is not changed by 
rotation. Hence these states may be multiplied out 
at once; the result applies both to the plane and the 
perpendicular configuration. Vy in the perpendicu- 
lar configuration may be written as 


V3 73 [Pxt)(1) Py. (2) - Pyg(1) Pxp(2)| STII 


and Viv as 
4 Pxa(1) Pxa(2) - Pxb(1) Pxp(2)] “12,5 Fi %2 


WV 4, like V2 above, is a polar state. It will probably 
be of lower energy than V9, however, because the 
minus sign between the terms corresponds to 


interference instead of reinforcement between the 
two functions, hence to low electron density between 
the two atoms and to reduced electron repulsion. 
V3 is homopolar; it is antisymmetric in the orbital 
part, hence symmetric in the spin part, and therefore 
is a triplet state (both spins are the same). This 
state should have the lowest energy of any of the 
excited states, since it is both homopolar and pro- 
vides low electron repulsion between the nuclei. 
Direct experimental evidence that the triplet 


‘state will have the lowest energy of any of the states 


in which the double bond has been opened is pro- 
vided by the case of the free diradical m, 

m' -PhoC(CgH4)9C Pho. This radical (in which 
coupling between the two free electrons is absent) 
is found to be paramagnetic (and accordingly must 
be in the triplet state) (ref. 101). The stability of 
the triplet state of this radical, as against the 
Singlet, suggests that the energy of the molecule as 
a whole, and not merely the energy of the free e- 
lectrons in their orbitals, may be lowered by tran- 
sition to the triplet state. Further evidence of the 
comparative stability of the triplet state may be 
seen in the fact that the ground state of oxygen, 
which is isoelectronic with ethylene, is a triplet. 

The data reported in Table I show that both for 
cis-trans isomerization and for polymerization 
reactions of the double bond, the reactions fall into 
two classes, the one characterized by normal fre- 
quency factors and activation energies (for mono- 
olefins) of about 40 k cal; the other characterized by 
low frequency factors and activation energies of 
about 20 k cal. On the basis of the preceding dis- 
cussion, it is suggested that these two classes rep- 
resent on the one hand reactions of normal proba- 
bility, but relatively high energy via the singlet 
state; and on the other hand, reactions of low proba- 
bility (because of the required change in electron 
spins from singlet (opposed) to triplet (the same)), 
but of markedly lower energy than the first group. 

It is found that cis-trans isomerization and 
polymerization are similar not only in their kinetic 
data, but also in their behavior toward catalysts. 
Both reactions are promoted either by polar type 
catalysts, such as Friedel-Crafts catalysts, or by 
paramagnetic substances such as oxygen (Table I). 
In this respect, a similarity is also noted between 
the cis-trans and polymerization reactions, and 
addition reactions such as the addition of HBr at 
the double bond. Under the influence of polar 
catalysts the addition reaction gives one product, 
and under the influence of paramagnetic substances 
the addition is reversed (Table II). 

These results with catalysts are consistent 
with the view that the reactions of the double bond 
may proceed by either of two mechanisms, a singlet 
mechanism (which may be ionic) or a triplet mecha- 
nism (which must be atomic). The effect of the 
paramagnetic catalyst iron in promoting the “ab- 
normal” addition of HBr to olefins is especially 
suggestive of a triplet mechanism for the “abnormal” 
addition, since it is hard to see how iron would pro- 
duce, by attack on HBr, atoms to effect the reaction. 

Assuming that ionic and atomic mechanisms 
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account respectively for “normal” and “abnormal” 
addition of HBr, it is found possible to calculate the 
directive effect of substituents in olefins by analogy 
to the case of benzene. Some results are given in 
Table III. With the aid of the concept of a singlet 
and a triplet mechanism for reactions at the double 
bond, experimental results on rearrangement of 
positive ions; on the chain length, structure, and 
propagation energy of polymers; and on some par- 
ticular polymerization reactions are discussed. A 
minimum activation energy for the propagation 
reaction in styrene (3,000 cal) is calculated. Finally, 
an alternative approach for calculating substituent 
effects is used to calculate the substituent effect of 
chlorine in chloracetic acid. 

The experimental results for cis-trans iso- 
merization, polymerization, and HBr addition pre- 
sented in Tables I and II may be interpreted on the 
basis of a singlet and a triplet mechanism for re- 
actions at the double bond. The calculations made 
in accord with this interpretation allow the descrip- 
tion of these reactions to be made to a first ap- 
proximation quantitative. 
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A POTENTIOMETRIC STUDY OF THE 
INTERACTION OF CUPRIC IONS WITH THE 
SOLUBLE SILICATES 


(Publication No. 3121) 


William W. Hassler, Ph. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1951 


The interaction of cupric ions with the soluble 
silicates of soda is of interest because of the stoichi- 
ometric relationships and adsorption effects involved. 
In the present study the course of the reactions was 
followed potentiometrically using a glass electrode. 

The first phase of the investigation comprised 
a study of the reaction of cupric ions with sodium 
hydroxide in order to establish a basis of comparison 
for the silicate reactions. The curve for the titration 
of cupric sulfate with sodium hydroxide exhibits a 
precipitation plateau sloping gradually to the inflec- 
tion zone which occurs when approximately 75 per 
cent equivalents of base have been added. The 
further addition of alkali results in the formation of a 
brown insoluble product. The formation at the inflec- 
tion zone of 2 basic salt corresponding to the com- 
position, 3Cu(OH)9.CuSOq4, and of hydrated cupric 
oxide at the equivalence point was substantiated by 
both chemical and X-ray analyses. Aging studies in- 
dicated the adsorption of the ion in common with the 
reagent in excess during titration. Essentially the 
same pattern of results was obtained in the titra- 
tions of cupric nitrate and cupric chloride as with 
cupric sulfate. 

In the investigation of the reaction of cupric ion 
with silicates, three sodium silicates of varying 
Silica content were used to titrate the cupric salts. 
These were: sodium orthosilicate (2Na90:SiO9), 





sodium metasilicate (Na90:Si02), and “E” sodium 
Silicate (Na2O:3.3SiO9). The inflection point in the 
titration curve of cupric salts with each of these 
Silicates is shifted toward greater equivalents of 
base as the silica content of the titrant is increased, 
the relationship being almost stoichiometric with 
“E” sodium silicate. The influence of silica on the 
inflection point is attributed to its protective action 
on the particles of precipitate and to its high ad- 
sorptive capacity for hydroxyl ions. No evidence 
was found for the interaction of cupric ion with 
Silicic acid as would be evidenced by an increase in 
the acidity of the reaction mixture. 

The use of “E” sodium silicate to determine 
copper potentiometrically was investigated and 
found insufficiently accurate to be of interest as an 
analytical method. 

Chemical and X-ray analyses of the reaction 
products obtained in the titration of cupric sulfate 
with sodium metasilicate failed to indicate clearly 
whether copper silicate is formed, or whether the 
reaction products are identical with those obtained 
in the titration of cupric sulfate with sodium 
hydroxide. 

The present study was extended to include a 
brief survey of the reaction of the silicates of soda 
with three other bivalent metals, magnesium, 
cadmium, and zinc. In general, the stoichiometric 
relationships followed the same trend as observed 
for copper salts, i.e., the inflection point was 
shifted toward greater equivalents of base with in- 
creasing Silica content of the titrant. In addition, 
the precipitation plateaus occurred at progressively 
lower pH levels with increasing silica content of 
the titrant indicating the role of silica as an adsorb- 
bent for hydroxyl ions. 

Potentiometric and double indicator methods for 
the determination of cadmium and zinc were devel- 
oped using sodium metasilicate and equi-equivalent 
sodium hydroxide-sodium metasilicate respectively. 
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THE THEORY OF FLOW PROCESSES 
(Publication No. 3021) 


Richard Edward Powell, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1943 


Summary 

When the transport process of molecules within 
a liquid is treated by the reaction-rate method, the 
resulting equation is (for small stresses) 


2kW ,-AF*/kT 
-— 


Where U is the linear velocity, W is the work done 
by the applied field when the molecule moves a 
distance {/2,AF* is the free energy of activation for 
the process, h is Planck’s constant, k is Boltzmann’s 
constant, and T is the absolute temperature. Upon 
introducing explicit functions for W, one obtains the 


U = 
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equations for particular processes (viscous flow, 
diffusion, sedimentation velocity, ionic conductance). 
The corresponding equation for high stresses is 


_ 6kKT ZR 9 “AF?/kT cosh W/kT sinh W/kT 
al f 





uv W/ET 


The two equations above are used to study the data 


on several flow processes for a variety of substances. 


Equations are obtained for the dependence of these 
processes on temperature, pressure, applied stress, 
composition, and structure. From comparison of 
these equations with experimental data, the following 
conclusions are drawn concerning the nature of the 
flow process: 


Simple Liquids 

Typical organic liquids and liquefied gases flow, 
diffuse, or rotate probably as single molecules. The 
prerequisite for this process is a “hole” adjacent to 
the molecule, which hole has a size about 1/10 that of 
a molecule and a heat of formation about 1/3 the heat 
of vaporization. 

Molten ionic salts flow as simple liquids, the 
flowing unit being a single ion. 





Long-chain Molecules 

Polyesters flow in segments of 20-25 atoms 
length. The effect of chain-length Z is to introduce 
a factor exp (BZ2 /R) into the viscosity equation. 

Other polymers (polystyrene, cellulose nitrate 
or acetate) show evidence in solution of the same 
flow by segments. 

Molten (borate) glass appears to flow in seg- 
ments of 5-10 BO3 units, the length of chains being 
about 1300 atoms. 

Sulfur at high temperatures flows as chains, the 
amount of chains increasing with rising temperature 
to a limit of 50%, and the mean chain length falling 
from 28,000 to below 1,000. 


Polar Substances 

These substances have a highly organized 
structure, so the flow even of single molecules in- 
volves the destruction of considerable of this 
structure (with a large positive entropy change). 
Examples are: 

Water. 

Undercooled glucose; silicate and borate glasses. 
Solid dielectrics: camphor, isobutyl bromide 
glass, chlorinated naphthalene, chlorinated diphenyl, 

glycerol glass, ice, polyvinyl chloride. 


























Substances Flowing in Blocks 

Many solids flow by very large blocks, though 
only a few bonds need be broken to permit flow. The 
sizes of some flowing units are: 


O O 
Metals 10°-10° A. Ionic crystals 1019 A®. 
Rubber, vinyl and styrene plastics, cellulose 


O 
derivatives 104-10° A?. 
Gels (gelatin: greases: paints, inks, clays) 
107 23. 
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THE KINETICS OF THE THERMAL 
REACTION BETWEEN 
HYDROGEN AND CYANOGEN 


(Publication No. 3031) 


Nat Clinton Robertson, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


V. Summary 

The thermal reaction of hydrogen and cyanogen 
to yield hydrogen cyanide has been studied in a 
silica vessel over the temperature range 550-675°. 
Kinetic data have been obtained at 625°. The re- 
action proceeds without undue complications although 
a small amount of polymerization of cyanogen to 
form paracyanogen is observed, especially toward 
the lower end of the temperature range; and the 
nature of the surface of the reaction vessel has 
some influence on the rate. The most consistent 
results are obtained after the bulb has been aged by 
a number of runs. 

There is a brief period of very rapid reaction 
when the gases are first introduced into the. furnace, 
which is as yet unexplained. The product, hydrogen 
cyanide, inhibits the reaction; and the extent of the 
inhibition is substantially greater in reaction mix- 
tures with high ratios of hydrogen to cyanogen. 
This is comparable to the inhibiting action of hy- 
drogen bromide in the thermal combination of 
hydrogen and bromine. The reaction is of low 
order as far as the total pressure is concerned. 


The addition of a few millimeters of oxygen to the 


reaction mixture is found to increase the rate. 

The simplest expression which fits the kinetics 
in the aged bulb at 625° reasonably well is that 
developed by Bodenstein and Lind for the reaction 
of hydrogen and bromine. 


d{HCN]_Kp_y, [Ho] [(CN)o]2 
dt Bate Ep GON 2. 
1 +m 2 
[(CN)} 


When the silica bulb after treatment with nitric 
acid was packed with silica tubing, the rate at low 
temperatures was increased somewhat; but little 
difference was observed above 625°. On treating 
the packed bulb with oxygen at high temperatures 
the rates during subsequent runs were decreased 
very decisively; however, this procedure had al- 
most no effect on the rate in this vessel after the 
packing was removed. 

The reaction kinetics and the action of the 
packing lead to the conclusion that the reaction 
proceeds by a chain mechanism involving gas phase 
propagation by hydrogen atoms and free cyanide 
radicals. The most elementary series of reactions 
which is in accord with the experimental observa- 
tions is analogous to that which obtains in the hy- 
drogen-bromine reaction with the cyanogen as- 
suming the role of bromine. 


1. (CN) —> 2CN 
2. CN+ H9 —>HCN +H 
3. H +(CN)g —> HCN + CN 
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4. H+ HCN —>Hp» +CN 
9. CN+ CN —>(CN)9 
which leads to the Bodenstein-Lind expression. 

If the absolute rate of formation of hydrogen 
cyanide is calculated as twice the rate of reaction of 
an equilibrium concentration of cyanide radicals 
with hydrogen, it is found that the observed absolute 
rate is accounted for by this mechanism if reasona- 
ble values in the literature for the heat of dissocia- 
tion of cyanogen and the activation energy of reaction 
2 are taken. The experimentally observed overall 
energy of activation of 72,000 cal. is also in good 
agreement with the proposed mechanism. It is 
further shown that, if this mechanism is accepted, 
the chains must start and end on the walls. 

Cleaning the reaction bulb with nitric acid alters 
the kinetics of the reaction slightly and may change 
the chain initiation into a process such as 


WH2 +W(CN), —> WHCN + H+ CN 
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THE KINETICS OF THE FORMATION 
OF THE CARBINOL OF CRYSTAL VIOLET 


(Publication No. 3390) 


Jean Claude Turgeon, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The rate of the reaction between Crystal Violet 
ion and hydroxyl ion was studied with the use of an 
excess of hydroxyl ion so that the reaction was first 
order in concentration of Crystal Violet ion; the 
concentration of the latter in the reacting medium 
was determined with the use of a Beckman Model 
DU Spectrophotometer. 

Crystal Violet was found to obey Beer’s Law in 
aqueous solutions at concentrations of 5 x 10-5m. 
and lower. The upper limit for the solubility of the 
carbinol was found to be 5 x 10-8 Mm. 

The alkaline fading of Crystal Violet and Mala- 
chite Green follow quantitatively the Bronsted- 
Debye Law for primary kinetic salt effects. A 
strong specific solvent effect on the reaction exists- 
the addition of acetone or dixane to a solution of the 
dye produces a shift in the absorption peak of the 
C. V. ion toward longer wavelengths; at low concen- 
trations of organic solvents, an effect is produced on 
the specific reaction rate which is opposite to that 
expected on the basis of the decrease in dielectric 
constant. The use of normalized rate constants does 
not improve the argument with simple electrostatic 
theory. : 

The energy of activation in 40% acetone-water 
mixtures was found to be greater than in the case of 
water alone at the same ionic strength, contrary to 
the expected decrease in the energy of activation 
due to the lowering of the coulombic activation 
energy in this reaction between oppositely charged 
ions produced by lowering the dielectric constant. 

The rate constant for the alkaline fading of 





Malachite Green is eight times that for the fading of 
C.V., due to a lower energy and entropy of activa- 
tion for the M. G. reaction. 

For a collision diameter equal to the value ob- 
tained for the Debye-Huckel aj, the collision theory 
agrees with the observed results for a value of the 
probability factor of 0.098. P for the Debye theory, 
(frequency of encounter, based on collision theory) 
is 0.84 for the reaction in water, and 3.0 for the 
reaction in 40% acetone-water. 

Interaction between C. V. ion and carbinol 
occurs which leads to spurious rate constants if 
the alkaline fading reaction is slow (tj/g > 1 hr.). 
Sufficient alkali must be employed to give reactions 
faster than this. 
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THEORETICAL STUDIES 
IN STRUCTURAL CHEMISTRY 


(Pu lication No. 3060) 


Jonn Edwin Walter, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1941 


Abstract not available. 
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THE MORAL PRICE OF FREEDOM: PROBLEMS 
OF PERSONAL FREEDOM REFLECTED 
IN MODERN AMERICAN DRAMA 


(Publication No. 3098) 


Harold Edwin Bassage, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Drama of the last thirty years in this country 
has explored the nature, the aspirations, the a- 
chievements and the defeats of American people, 
with vigorous discernment. A large body of typical 
thoughtful plays, viewed together, reveal Americans’ 
persistent, restless, confused desire for person- 
al liberty. , 

Eugene O’Neill and other dramatists wrote 
plays, particularly in the Nineteen Twenties, that 
deal with men’s yearning for inner, spiritual free- 
dom — liberty from such ‘tyrants’ as fear, hate and 
guilt. These plays suggest that men may be liber- 
ated from such ‘despots’ when they turn their at- 
tention outward from themselves to their fellow men. 

Also notably in the Twenties, Sidney Howard 
and playwrights of lesser stature laid bare a criti- 
cal ambition for freedom in domestic life and 
personal relationships — many characters battle 
against household tyrants and implausible 
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conventions. It is commonly indicated that in these 
areas of experience, the most satisfying freedom 
comes by compromise — granting some liberty to 
others, and accepting the controls established by 
assuming some responsibilities. 

In the early Thirties, with the coming of the 
depression, the American stage widened to include 
a new form of drama written by Clifford Odets and 
other zealots —fiery plays dealing to a large extent 
with men’s needs and desires for freedom in eco- 
nomic life: freedom from poverty, the threat of 
privation, ruthless ‘bosses,’ and the cacophony of 
modern materialism. These plays raised, but did 
not answer, puzzling questions about conflicting 
claims and counter-claims to freedom. These plays 
demonstrate that usually one man’s freedom causes 
some form of enslavement for another man. 

After the middie Thirties many playwrights, like 
Maxwell Anderson, turned their attention to human 
aspirations for political freedoms, wrestling with 
problems of the proper balance between individual 
and collective liberties. A global war brought some 
awareness of men’s interdependence in their quest 
for freedom. 

Throughout the last three decades Eugene 
O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson and other dramatists have 
sporadically inquired into men’s underlying craving 
for a sense of freedom from cosmic controls. There 
have been occasional suggestions that real freedom 
comes through obeying a moral law woven into the 
fabric of human relationships, and through coming 
into harmony with the primal creative power of life. 
Playwrights have hinted at the conclusion that a 
universal moral law coincides with supreme cosmic 
power, establishing the ultimate moral price of 
freedom. 
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THE THEORY OF QUALITY COMPETITION 
(Publication No. 3210) 


Lawrence Abbott, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study is concerned primarily with the theo- 
retical treatment of qualitative differences and vari- 
ability in products “of the same sort” (the word 
“quality” being used throughout the study to describe 
all qualitative attributes of a product). A theory is 
developed, out of which emerges a new and some- 
what unorthodox perspective as to the nature of. 
economic conduct, requiring a basic revision of the 
standard economic concepts of competition and 
monopoly. The analysis has also some novel impli- 
cations for welfare economics. 

Part One deals with the problem of constructing 
a theory of choice of quality which embraces both 


consumers’ and producers’ decisions. The existing 
literature is surveyed. Lacking in contemporary 
economic theory is a comprehensive body of thought 
which “explains,” instead of merely accepting as 
data, the structure of quality differentials ina 
market and the process by which quality changes 
are effected. It is desirable that economic theory 
be broadened to embrace the determinants of 
quality as well as those of price. For this purpose, 
it is argued, consumers’ ends must be regarded as 
something other than the commodities themselves, 
and consumers’ choice of quality as a form of 
adaption. 

Part Two sketches the main outline of a theory 
of choice of quality. Two levels of wants are dis- 
tinguished. Wants for products are termed “derived 
wants.” Behind them lie “basic wants” — desires 
for satisfying experiences, which are attained 
through activities. A “want” for an experience is 
analyzed as being actually a constellation of wants, 
whose component wants are weighted variously by 
various persons. 

A chapter is devoted to the assumptions to be 
made in constructing an analytical model of con- 
sumers’ and producers’ behavior in a market 
economy. The most important: (1) that people 
differ significantly in tastes, standards, and circum- 
stances, and therefore in their basic wants; (2) 
that consumers and producers have imperfect 
knowledge of the utility of products. Economic be- 
havior under the assumed conditions is then ana- 
lyzed. The process of matching basic wants with 
goods includes consumers’ investigation and ex- 
perimental buying, and producers’ market re- 
search, advertising, and experimental product 
variation. These activities would be found even ina 
perfectly rational, ethical world. Their conse- 
quence is an inherent (and socially desirable) tend- 
ency toward quality differences and evolutionary 
change. 

Some distinctions made possible by the theory 
are then discussed. The industry is defined to in- 
clude all products which are substitutes in serving 
the same “purpose” with relation to some designated 
activity. Intra-industry substitution is distinguished 
from inter-industry substitution, industry-wide 
monopoly from single-variety monopoly, and in- 
formative from noninformative advertising. Five 
kinds of profit are distinguished. 

Part Three relates the qualitative elements in 
economic behavior to the concepts of competition 
and monopoly. Competition is shown to be, in its 
essence, dynamic and two-dimensional. In standard 
theory the price dimension is isolated by holding 
quality constant and uniform. Similarly, the quality 
dimension can be isolated by holding price constant 
and uniform. It is concluded that the quality 
variable, when unrestrained, is a competitive 
element. Only when both dimensions are unrestrain- 
ed is competition “complete.” 

A model of competitive behavior under condi- 
tions of “pure quality competition” is constructed, 
and the kinds of adjustment that would tend to be 
made are studied. Three kinds of quality variability 
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are distinguished (horizontal, vertical, progressive). 
The consequences of quality competition are shown 
to be, in part, similar to those of price competition. 

Finally, price and quality competition are 
studied in combination. Conclusions are drawn as to 
what constitutes the “quintessence” and the “anti- 
thesis” of competition. Types of monopoly are 
distinguished, and their relationship to the competi- 
tiveness of a market analyzed. Some classifications 
of markets are proposed. 
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TAX TREATMENT OF BUSINESS LOSSES 
(Publication No. 3320) 


Morris Beck, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


A comparative, historical, statistical, and eco- 
nomic analysis of loss carryback and carryforward. 
Focuses on section 122 of the Internal Revenue Code 
which permits taxpayers to carry their net operating 
losses back against the previous year’s earnings and 
forward against the income of the five succeeding 
years. Main purpose of allowance is to alleviate 
discrimination against intermittently profitable 
firms which arises from the practice of determining 
taxable income on a strictly annual basis. 

Present allowance in the United States tax law is 
compared with similar provisions in the tax laws of 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, France, Germany, 
Holland, Japan, Argentina, and Uruguay. Full docu- 
mentation of offset provisions in foreign statutes. 

Emergence of present provision in Federal tax 
law is described in detail. Attempt is made to ac- 
count for important changes in the provision by re- 
course to the Congressional Record, committee 
reports and hearings, and other public documents. 
Voyage through Congress of proposed revisions is 
fully traced. 

Quantitative studies of loss offset by other inves - 
tigators are briefly reviewed. A new study, utilizing 
corporate income data of interwar period, is report- 
ed in full. Procedure and methodological limitations 
of loss-offset analysis are spelled out. Results, in 
terms of loss-offset percentages and repercussions 
upon Federal revenue, are presented in thirteen 
tables and appendix. Differences between carryback 
and carryforward are emphasized. 

Problems presented by the definition of net loss 
are taken up. Each of the “adjustments” required of 
loss-incurring taxpayers is separately analyzed. 
Special attention is given to the status of losses re- 
sulting from the sale of business fixed assets. 

Preliminary analysis is made of the economic 
effects of loss offset. Major problems treated are 
the effects upon risk-taking, the stabilization of 
business spending, influence upon pricing decisions, 
and impact upon the allocation of resources. Other 
problems briefly treated are the implications for 


countercyclical fiscal policy, concentration of in- 
dustry, and the discouragement of wasteful spending. 
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EVALUATION OF AIR TRANSPORT POLICY 
(Publication No. 3128) 


Harvey Charles Bunke, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


Although the air transport industry has demon- 
strated its value in time of peace and war, it has 
been criticized for failing to operate efficiently and 
economically. The “need” mail clause, which in 
effect guarantees the carriers a return on invest- 
ment, and the provision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, which expressly limits the powers of the Board 
in revoking domestic route certificates, give rise 
to rigidities which prevent the industry from de- 
veloping along more efficient and economic lines. 

The separation of payments for the carriage of 
mail from subsidy has been strongly supported as 
a means of eliminating the uneconomic character- 
istics of the industry. The proponents of separa- 
tion assume that “fair” rates for the carriage of 
mail can be determined. A number of studies at- 
tempting to determine the amount of direct aid 
conferred have relied solely on cost allocation as 
a method of determining “fair” rates for the car- 
riage of mail. Such a procedure is contrary to the 
theory of rate-making. Rates, as all other prices, 
are a function of both cost and demand; and any 
study which determines rates on the basis of costs 
alone can only accidentally produce a true subsidy 
separation. Because the Post Office Department is 
intermediate between the carriers and the consum- 
ers of air-mail service, it is impossible to calcu- 
late the demand for this service. While previous 
studies have shown great concern for the appor- 
tionment of expenses, before a true separation can 
be effected, a weight must be assigned to the value 
of air-mail service. Herein lies the greatest 
difficulty. Any conclusion relating to direct sub- 
sidy must be based on arbitrary assumptions 
which may be, and most probably are, not pertinent. 
For this reason, a useful subsidy separation is 
impossible. 

In recognizing the difficulties inherent in 
subsidy separation, some writers have looked to- 
ward free competition as a device for promoting 
a more economic industry. These writers have 
failed to consider the immediate chaos which would 
result if the industry were freed from all govern- 
ment regulation. 

Moreover, since the industry would tend to 
gravitate toward oligopoly, some regulation would 
be necessary to protect the public. 

Many students of the subject see the CAB as 
the only instrument capable of developing an ef- 
ficient air transport network. Those who hold this 
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view have severely criticized the Board for failing to 
formulate a general plan which would act as a sound 
foundation for setting up and developing a coordinated 
system. This is not a cogent criticism for the 
powers of the Board are largely negative; and, there- 
fore, the Board is not in a position to use planning as 
an effective device for bringing about an economic 
air transport system. Recognizing that the Board 
does not have sufficient power to use planning effec - 
tively, a number of writers advocate that the CAB 

be given broad positive powers. But this stops short 
of its logical conclusion. If the Board is in substance 
to take over the functions of private enterprise, then 
let it do so in fact. Since, however, public enter- 
prise inevitably produces rigidities, a system which 
relies on the price system as a directing mechanism 
is to be preferred to government operation of the 

air lines. 

In examining the various proposals submitted 
for producing a more economic industry, it became 
apparent that the need mail clause must be elimi- 
nated before the industry will emphasize efficiency 
and allocate resources in a manner consistent with 
consumer demand. To replace the need mail clause, 
it is recommended that the CAB divide the carriers 
into four or five groups and set rates at a level which 
which will allow a return on the investment of the 
carriers included within each group. The adoption 
of a uniform rate for a number of different carriers 
would allow the price system to operate and would 
bring a flexibility into the industry heretofore 
unknown. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY IN WORLD WAR II. 


(Publication No. 3135) 


Milton Tobias Edelman, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


This thesis examines organized labor’s partic- 
ipation in the War Production Board, the War Man- 
power Commission and the Office of Price Adminis - 
tration, and attempts to evaluate labor’s effectiveness 
on the administrative formulation and execution of 
policy. With regard to non-collective bargaining 
issues, it relates labor’s objectives between 1939 
and 1945 to those expressed in various theories of 
the labor movement. 

In Chapter II a model of a trade union is devel- 
oped from the writings of labor theorists. Labor’s 
goals are job security, individual security, social 
security, and institutional security. A brief survey 
of organized labor’s participation in administrative 
policy formation during the first world war and the 
NRA period is given. 

Chapters III and IV treat labor’s participation 
in the production control agencies, the National 
Defense Advisory Commission (NDAC), the Office 
of Production Management (OPM), and the War 





Production Board (WPB). Labor had a representa- 
tive at the top level of NDAC and OPM in the person 
of Sidney Hillman. Mr. Hillman was advised by a 
Labor Policy Advisory Committee. He concerned 
himself primarily with manpower problems and the 
settlement of labor disputes, and exercised little 
influence on contract allocation, priorities, and 
materials. The NDAC and the OPM also had 
special purpose labor advisory committees in 
particular industry divisions. In general labor’s 
influence on policy was small, however, and was 
limited to questions of labor supply and dispute 
settlement. 

In the War Production Board there was a 
Labor Division and special labor advisory com- 
mittees. Later, two labor Vice-Chairmen were 
appointed and the Labor Division abolished. In ad- 
dition there were labor assistants in several in- 
dustry divisions. Even this representation was not 
enough to give labor an effective voice in policy 
formation on production matters. Most production 
policy was formulated by men drawn from indus- 
trial management. They regarded organized labor 
as an improper participant in the formulation of 
production policy. 

In Chapters V and VI the problem of man- 
power control is discussed. During the defense 
period, when labor supply was controlled by the 
NDAC and the OPM, labor representatives exerted 
more influence on manpower control than on pro- 
duction. During the war, manpower policy was 
formulated by the War Manpower Commission 
(WMC) which had representatives from organized 
labor on its Management-Labor Policy Committee 
(MLPC). This Committee became the principal 
policy making body in the WMC organization. Its 
personnel represented, in addition to organized 
urban labor, industrial management, agricultural 
labor and management, and railroad labor. The 
most striking fact about its operation was the 
agreement between management and labor to fight 
national service legislation and their success in 
so doing. Labor was also successful in obtaining 
provisions to safeguard labor standards in war 
industries. All parties on the Committee believed 
that local problems should be solved locally, and 
were largely successful in having that done. 

In the Office of Price Administration (Chapter 
VII), organized labor was regarded as a helpful 
ally in gaining public acceptance for the price 
control and rationing program. OPA contact with 
the labor movement was maintained through a 
Labor Office and a Labor Policy Committee con- 
sisting of representatives of organized workers. 
Personnel of the Labor Office were appointed by 
the OPA, generally without prior approval of 
labor. After wage stabilization was instituted, 
organized labor fought hard for a strong price 
control and rationing program, although before 
wage stabilization it was more interested in wage 
increases than in price stabilization. 

Chapters VIII and [X deal with the legislative 
programs of organized labor during the period 
1939-1945. On the domestic scene its program 
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emphasized legislation such as taxation, housing, and 
full employment which could directly affect workers’ 
standards of living. With regard to foreign policy, 
the most notable point was the complete internation- 
alism of the major segments of American labor. 

In Chapter X the goals of labor during the war 
period were related to those of the labor theorists by 
broadening the terms of the trade union model. 
Labor’s increased acceptance in national life and its 
growing influence on the formulation of national 
economic policy are stressed. Although the trend of 
such influence is upward, it is accomplished through 
a series of advances and retreats. Finally, it is 
noted that national economic policy gives greater 
attention to employment and levels of living when 
labor exercises appreciable influence on policy 
formation. 
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PLANT MANAGEMENT IN THE SOVIET 
INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


(Publication No. 3345) 


David Granick, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Plant Management in the Soviet Industrial 
System is a study in the management of Soviet heavy 
industry during the 1934-41 period, with particular 
reference to the role of the individual firm. Its 
purpose is to explore those aspects of the indus- 
trial structure in which plant executives played a 
direct role or in which their actions were immedi- 
ately affected by other groups and organs. The 
center of attention is on the plant director: the 
Soviet counterpart of the capitalist manufacturer. 

The main subject of the work is the integration 
of the individual plants into a national industrial 
system guided by the top Government and Com- 
munist Party authorities. The dissertation deals 
with the question of how much and what type of plan- 
ning exist in heavy industry - which is the most 
centralized portion of all of Soviet industry. It 
investigates Soviet administrative theory and 
practice, presenting the practical difficulties en- 
countered in the implementation within industry of 
theoretic principles. The methods by which the 
Soviets attempt to minimize formality and red tape 
are analyzed, as are the obstacles which such ef- 
forts themselves create in the way of orderly and 
efficient administration. The types and degree of 
initiative demanded of firm managements are ex- 
plored, as are the means used to prevent such 
initiative from running out-of-bounds. 

The work of firm managements can scarcely be 
understood without a treatment of the role of the 
Communist Party. For this reason the interrelations 
between management and Party are developed, par- 
ticular attention being paid to the Party unit within 
the firm itself. “Mass participation” and initiative 
by nonadministrative personnel within the firm are 











bcribed; the Soviet problems in 
trying to enlist broad participation for the reali- 
zation of centrally-chosen goals are brought forth. 
From the ijtudy there emerges a feeling that 
plant managements possess considerable opera- 
tional independence, both in the selection of sec- 
ondary aims ifjtheir production work and in the 
choice of iorih for best realizing the goals set by 













higher authorijies. Much of this independence 
appears to risij from the inability of central au- 
thorities to layidown precise and binding Plans, or 
even to set forth clearcut criteria for evaluating 
managerial suc ess. The result of this sharp 
limitation in ceritral planning is that managers are 
toa considerably extent forced to decide for them- 
selves as to which of the various objectives pre- 
sented them they, Should pursue most wholeheart- 
edly. 


ee 


The stress dn the political reliability and 
consciousness of managers seems to be closely 
related to the considerable independence which is 
left to them: it is important that managers inter- 
pret their problems within the same mental frame 
of reference that governs decisions on a broader 
scale by the Council of Ministers and the Polit- 
bureau. To help assure the existence of this 
common approach, Communist Party organizations 
within individual firms are given considerable 
supervisory powers over the managements. 
Management is considered as a highly political - 
rather than purely a technical - function. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS 
OF THE “LAUSANNE SCHOOL” 


(Publication No. 3138) 


Archibald Stuart Hall, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


The purpose in undertaking the research re- 
ported in this dissertation was to inquire into some 
of the generally neglected aspects of the economic 
philosophies of Leon Walras (1834-1910) and 
Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) and to disclose the 
probable antecedents of their economic ideas. 

That Walras and Pareto were, respectively, the 
originator and the emendator of general equi- 
librium analysis is well known, as is the fact that 
each had a marked predilection for ners his 
theoretical or “pure” economic concepts in :mathe - 
matical terminology. It is, however, a shor tcoming 
of historians of economic doctrine to have seized 
upon only these two elements for the purpose of 
characterizing the great Lausanne economists and 
evaluating their economic contributions. By a 
regrettable inversion, these somewhat subordinate 
elements of the work of Walras and Pareto have 
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come to be styled as the quintessence of their eco- 
nomic labors. The fact is that, to each man, the 
mathematical terminology employed and the admit- 
tedly abstract general equilibrium schema presented 
appeared as corner stones and not as capstones of 
their respective economic theories. 

There is abundant evidence that the economic 
work of Walras and his successor at the University 
of Lausanne, Pareto, was strongly influenced by the 
Positivist philosophy which was ascendant in Europe 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. This 
influence was, probably, both direct and indirect. 
Both Walras and Pareto testified, here and there, to 
having been well acquainted with the philosophy of 
science expounded by Auguste Comte in his Cours 
de philosophie positive. Comte’s work, however 
had in fact merely systematized and given a defini- 
tive form to a congeries of inchoate ideas antedating 
by far his own times. From at least the times of 
‘the philosophes these ideas, stemming originally 
from the impetus to science given by Francis Bacon 
and Rene Descartes, had been widely popular among 
savants, particularly those of the Latin world. Thus, 
Positivism was an extremely powerful contributor to 
the climate of opinion prevailing in the time and 
place when the Lausanne economists flourished. 

A priori, therefore, there is warrant for the 
opinion that the “pure economics” of Walras and 
Pareto was in some way related to the Positivist 
movement; but there is also internal evidence to that 
effect. The pride of place given to mathematical 
logic as against verbal analysis by the so-called 
“Lausanne School” (Walras and Pareto); the uncom- 
promising rejection of all cause-and-effect theories 
as “metaphysical;” the somewhat ostentatious as- 
sertions of purely scientific objectivity; the pre- 
occupation with the neutral concept of equilibrium; 
and, above all, the vigorous insistence upon a 
constant awareness of the mutual dependence ex- 
isting among economic (or other) phenomena — 
reminiscent of Comte’s milieu — all of these ele- 
ments of the Lausanne “pure economics,” many of 
which have been sadly neglected by historians of 
economic thought, suggest strongly that the simi- 
larity of the work of Walras and Pareto to that of 
Comte and his forerunners exceeds the limits of 
simple coincidence. 

Finally, this dissertation adduces evidence 
which casts much doubt upon the appropriateness 
of the expression “Lausanne School.” Wairas was 
above all a social reformer; “pure economics” he 
conceived to be merely a means toward an eventual 
“scientific” reform of economic society. Pareto, 
however, dissented most emphatically from this 
view, habitually ridiculing this and kindred notions 
of his predecessor. Pareto regarded Walras’ theo- 
retical work, especially his mathematical formu- 
lations, as incomplete and incorrect. Walras and 
Pareto were in utter disagreement as to the nature 
of “value.” Finally, Walras early came to regard 
Pareto as an apostate, and the two men made little 
attempt to conceal their intense personal dislike 
of one another. For these and other reasons, the 
























expression “Lausanne School,” as applied to Walras 
and Pareto, would appear to be seriously misleading. 
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LABOR RELATIONS IN THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1936 TO 1939 
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THE TAXATION OF CORPORATE EARNINGS 
VIEWED AS PERSONAL INCOME, 1935-1947 


(Publication No. 3107) 


Daniel Mark Holland, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The study starts from the point of view either 
explicit or implicit in many statements about the 
corporation income tax, namely, that all corporate 
earnings, both distributed and undistributed, should 
be considered a component of stockholders’ in- 
comes for tax purposes. The incidence of corpo- 
ration income taxes is assumed to be on stock- 
holders; the taxpaying population is divided into 
shareholders (dividend receivers) and nonshare- 
holders; and for each year 1935-47 Statistics of 
Income data are utilized to provide an answer to 
the following questions. 

1) How heavily have net corporate earnings 
been taxed relative to the other sources of property 
income? 

2) When net corporate earnings and corporate 
income taxes are fully imputed to individuals, how 
heavy are the effective tax rates on the income of 
stockholders compared with those of the personal 
income tax alone? 

With respect to (1), at all except the very 
highest level of incomes of which they were a com- 
ponent, and in every year examined, net corporate 
earnings were subject to a heavier rate of tax than 
the other sources of property income. In general, 
this differential, measured absolutely or relatively, 
was smallest at the top incomes and greatest at the 
lower incomes. Its trend was mildly downward at 
the lower income levels and more sharply downward 
at the top of the income range; in a few years, 
notably after World War II, the net corporate earn- 
ings component of very large incomes was subject 
to a lower rate of tax than other types of property 
income. 

With respect to (2), at all except the very high 
income levels in a few years, the taxes levied on 
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stockholders’ incomes, defined to include their pro 
rata share of net corporate earnings, were heavier 
than those levied on stockholders’ incomes of the 
same size but reached by the personal income tax 
alone. No trend was observed over the lower part 
of the income range, but at the highest income levels 
the differential very clearly tended to fall almost 
uninterruptedly between 1935 and 1947, turning, 
most noticeably in the postwar years, in favor of 
taxable income defined to include net corporate 
earnings. 

The findings lend little validity to the generali- 
zation that whatever other faults or virtues the cor- 
poration income tax may have, it does impart ad- 
ditional progressivity to income taxation. This 
effect, if it exists, would be arbitrary and capricious 
since only stockholders would be involved, and to a 
varying degree dependent on how large a proportion 
of their income came from corporate earnings. But 
even for the “average” stockholder the generalization 
is not borne out. Under each of the three definitions 
of progressivity used in the tests various effects on 
relative progressivity were observed in different 
years and income ranges. Most typically, particu- 
larly in the more recent years, the corporate- 
personal income tax system levied rates on stock- 
holders which were higher but less progressive than 
the personal income tax on dividend receivers. 

Numerous special characteristics and defini- 
tional features of our measures affect the results 
and qualify their use for policy purposes. Particu- 
larly important in this connection are the assump- 
tions made as to the incidence of corporation 
income taxes, and the consistent understatement of 
the differential against net corporate earnings of 
any one year and stockholders’ incomes defined to 
include them due to the failure to allow for dividends 
paid out in future years from earnings of a given 
year, and to the non-inclusion of any part of the 
personal income tax on capital gains in the tax load 
on net corporate earnings. 
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REGULATION AND PRICE POLICIES 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 


(Publication No. 3140) 


-Herbert Eugene Johnson, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


The natural gas industry can be divided into 
four related operational stages that are distinct yet 
integrated functions: production and gathering of 
the product; processing and use of the product 
within the field or reservoir area of production; 
transmission beyond the limits of the field of 
production; and distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. This study is principally concerned with 
only the first of these operations, although more 
advanced stages are examined in the light of par- 
ticular functional relationships to the production 


phase. The central problem of the present work is 
to determine the degree of regulation by state reg- 
ulatory commissions and federal agencies in the 
production phase of the industry, and the reper- 
cussions of this regulation upon the price policy 
behavior of the individual producers who are regu- . 
lated. Secondly, the study attempts to determine the 
extent to which a national policy is apparent and 
operative, including legislative proposals and judi- 
cial interpretation. Thirdly, a distinction is made 
between the regulation of and the price policies 
adopted by the independent producers engaged 
solely in the production of natural gas, and the in- 
tegrated producers affiliated with the more ad- 
vanced stages of marketing. Lastly, an attempt 

is made to determine the production functions of 
natural gas production and the economic inter- 
relationships that exist with allied industries, 
particularly the petroleum industry. 

The study is divided into eight chapters. 
Chapter I establishes the nature, scope, and method 
of the study; the relative position of the industry in 
the economy; a review of the literature on the topic; 
and, a summation of succeeding chapters. Chapter 
II traces the historical background of the industry 
emphasizing the capital intensive characteristics of 
the production and transmission, the organizational 
function of the holding company, and the concentra- 
tion of control of pipe lines as the only method of 
transportation in the industry. Chapter ITI on the 
discovery and accumulation of reserves determines 
the incentives for exploration; the by-product nature 
of discovery; the economic importance of methods 
of estimating reserves; and, the geographic and 
ownership concentration of reserves. Chapter IV 
discusses the physical and economic conditions of 
production; the determinates of the rate of drilling 
of producing wells; and, the distinction between the 
independent and the integrated producer. Chapters 
V and VI on the regulation of production by state 
commissions traces the development of regulation 
through proration and minimum prices. Chapter VII 
traces national policy through legislation, Federal 
Power Commission decisions, and court interpre- 
tation. Chapter VIII presents the summary and 
conclusions. 

The study discloses that the reserves of natural 
gas are concentrated in the southwestern states and 
are largely owned by independent producers. The 
conditions of production and sale are minutely 
regulated by the state commissions through proration, 
total allowable production, ratable take, and mini- 
mum price. Production control is such as to es- 
tablish a cartel control under commission direction. 
The development of commission regulation is 
grounded in the doctrine of correlative rights as a 
modification of the rule of capture. 

National policy toward natural gas production 
is partially achieved through the Interstate Oil 
Compact and the national trade associations. Or- 
ganized national policy is expressed in the Natural 
Gas Act administered by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Commission has declined to exert 
regulatory supervision over the independent 
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producers although the Supreme Court has givena 
clear mandate to exercise that authority. The Com- 
mission does regulate the production prices of inte- 
grated producers. Congress has supported the 
position that production is outside the ambit of 
Commission authority. The regulatory commissions 
in the consuming states are precluded from regu- 
lation of the rates of interstate pipe lines. There- 
fore, the major producers are not regulated. 
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CASE STUDIES ON THE ADEQUACY 
OF THE AMOUNT OF REPORTED 
DEPRECIATION CHARGES IN A PERIOD 
OF RISING PRICES 


(Publication No. 3354) 


Henry August Kriebel, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This paper attempts to establish in quantitative 
terms, for specific corporations, the effect of rising 
prices on the adequacy of reported depreciation 
charges. Adequacy is considered both in connection 
with the need to match cost and revenue in terms of 
current dollars and in terms of the retention of reve- 
nues in amounts sufficient to effect replacement of 
equipment at current prices. 

Nine corporations, each from a different in- 
dustry, were selected; particular attention being 
given to insure that the selections afforded a fairly 
wide range in the relative proportion of fixed assets 
employed by each. The period covered in the study 
was from 1943 to 1947 inclusive. 

Adjustments to reflect the changes in the price 
level were made to the depreciable fixed assets and 
their related reserves as well as to the depreciation 
charges. These adjustments were based upon index 
number series. The adjustments were incorporated 
into the condensed balance sheets and income and 
surplus statements of the corporations for each of 
the years under review. 

The results of the study showed that in a period 
of rising prices the reported depreciation charges 
for the corporations analyzed were seriously in- 
adequate in terms of the amount necessary to effect 
recovery of replacement costs at current price 
levels. The amount necessary merely to bring the 
depreciation charges in line with the current price 
level was only a small part of that figure. However, 
when prices rose rapidly, as they did toward the end 
of the period under review, the latter amount was 
also significant and, if it had been treated as an al- 
lowable deduction for income tax purposes, it would 
have had a material effect upon that item. 

All of the corporations studied did retain a con- 
siderable portion of their earning during the period 
under review. While such retention could not be 
specifically ascribed to a recognition of the problem, 
it did, in fact, compare favorably on the average 
with the amounts necessary to maintain the integrity 





of invested capital in terms of current dollars in so 
far as the change in the price level of fixed assets 
was concerned. However, there were marked dif- 
ferences in the individual cases. Likewise, al- 
though the magnitude of the effect of the adjustments 
did tend to vary with the proportion of fixed assets 
employed, there were variations from this pattern. 
The study indicated, therefore, that generalizations 
about the importance of the problem, as it might 
affect a specific corporation, are not warranted, 
regardless of the industry in which it is situated. 
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SMALL ENTERPRISE AND PUBLIC POLICY 
(Publication No. 3374) 


Joseph Dexter Phillips, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The view that the existence of many economi- 
cally independent people is an essential element of 
our society has a long history in the United States. 
In the nineteenth century those who held this view 
saw in farming the principal basis of independent 
economic activity, but with the decline in the rela- 
tive importance of agriculture and the expansion 
of other sectors of the economy small business 
seemed to promise the greatest number of oppor- 
tunities for economic independence. Today three or 
more million small firms are cited as evidence. 

However, the definitions of small business 
generally used have been so elastic as to exclude 
only the very largest enterprises. As a consequence, 
attention has been centered upon the characteristics 
and problems of a relatively small minority of 
medium-sized firms which differ qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively from the great majority of 
very small enterprises. The latter are charac- 
terized by the absence or near absence of paid 
labor and the limited force of the expansion motive. 

The number of these very small enterprises 
continues to grow. They are most numerous in 
retail trade and the service industries: However, 
many of these small firms are only nominally 
independent enterprises. A variety of factors 
serve to restrict their freedom of action in varying 
degrees. Moreover, when the factors making for 
their numerical persistence are weighed against 
those tending to eliminate them, it seems probable 
that the number oi their nominally independent 
proprietors will eventually decline, first rela- 
tively, then absolutely, just as the number of 


farmers has declined. 
Many proposals for governmental action have 


been offered in the name of small business and 
some of these have been adopted. A review of 
those measures involving the regulation of com- 
petitive relations, taxation, and the supply of capital 
indicates that they have had little relevance for the 
great majority of very small firms. A public 
policy which would contribute significantly to the 
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preservation of large numbers of small firms would 
seem to require a program which would entail high 
social costs and a general reversal of the course of 
economic development. 

However, the enactment of such a program 
seems most improbable. Despite the insistence of 
many that small businessmen are the backbone of the 
middle class, the lack of any group cohesiveness 
among them, illustrated by their limited and chaotic 
organization, precludes the social basis required for 
the accomplishment of a significant program. 

Therefore, any small business legislation which 
may be adopted can be expected to have little effect 
on the long-run economic trends that promise to 
reduce the number of small firms in the United 
States. In the normal course of events this reduc- 
tion would proceed very slowly. However, a long 
period of war economy may well lead to a rapid 
reduction in the number of small firms. While 
those who otherwise would be engaged in small 
business will no doubt add to the productivity called 
for by a war economy, it seems likely that the re- 
duction in small enterprise will be more permanent 
than was that of World War II. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PURCHASING; 
THE EFFECT OF PURCHASING POLICY 
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(Publication No. 3378) 


Dickson Reck, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


As buyers view them, market patterns of con- 
tract prices and material product differences are 
hidden and complicated by sellers’ price policies and 
the promotion of product differences which are im- 
material. To offset such sellers’ policies the Gov- 
ernment and other buyers adopt product and price 
policies designed to improve the choice of products 
and to induce sellers to compete for contracts. 

The Government, by law, is substantially limited 
in its buying to the use of sealed bids which com- 
prises open bidding to all responsible sellers, using 
specifications, single awards to low bidders, and 
public availability of bidders’ quotations. For small 
orders or products which cannot be bought competi- 
tively contracts may be negotiated without sealed 
olds. 
The authority for centralizing procurement 
policy and purchasing rests in the General Services 
Administration. Through this authority the demands 
of all agencies are standardized by the Federal 
catalog system and Federal Specifications. Twenty 
percent of civilian agencies requirements are cen- 
trally purchased at prices averaging 20 percent 
below those the agencies would pay. Savings also 
are made in purchasing the remaining requirements 
by applying centrally determined policies to the 
uncentralized procurement. 


Each element of the sealed bids procedure is 
used in private purchasing, but private buyers usual- 
ly limit bidding to a few suppliers, do not consist- 
ently use specifications, make multiple awards, and 
treat bidders’ quotations as confidential. 

The evidence indicates that sealed bids bring 
more favorable prices than private buyers’ policies 
in most markets except when supplies are very 
short. This is the result of increased competition 
due to open bidding, single awards, and the use of 
specifications. At times, however, failure to evalu- 
ate material product differences in awarding con- 
tracts offsets the advantages gained from price 
competition, and public availability of bidders’ 
prices may discourage sellers from offering their 
best prices. In markets where sellers adhere 
strongly to stable prices, particularly when sel- 
ling materially differentiated products, the Gov- 
ernment abandons sealed bids and obtains some 
price concessions by buying from primary sources 
and from indirect competition of close substitutes. 

If sealed bids were adopted by all large-quantity 
buyers the expected consequences would vary de- 
pending on the present characteristics of each 
market. In general prices would be lowered by in- 
creased competition, the profitability of sales pro- 
motional expenditures would be reduced, and com- 
petition would increase the incentive to reduce 
costs. Where competitive products are now homog- 
eneous, specifications would prevent quality dete- 
rioration made to reduce costs. Where products 
are now immaterially differentiated, specifications 
would reduce all to homogeniety. Where products 
are now materially differentiated, specifications 
would initially eliminate some product differences 
but would leave an excessive variety. Subsequently 
through commodity research and the services of 
national standardizing agencies, demands would be 
concentrated on a minimum number of products with 
consequent lower costs of production and distribution. 
Buyers would gain from improved designs, improved 
choice of products, and from lower prices permit- 
ted by lower costs and realized by increased com- 
petition. Lower prices to sellers would be relieved 
by lowered costs and increased sales. Adjustments 
of capacity to demand would be hastened. 

The Government can improve its buying by in- 
creasing commodity research, completing the Fed- 
eral catalog and specification systems, increasing 
the evaluation of material product differences when 
making awards, and improving its purchasing pro- 
gram research. It can help other buyers by making 
information gathered in its procurement operations 
available in the form of a commodity handbook for 
purchasing agents. Private buyers can profit and 
improve the efficiency of markets by opening bid- 
ding to more suppliers, using specifications con- 
Sistently, improving cataloging practices to 
standardize and centralize demand, and making 
awards to single low bidders. 
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THE BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPT; 
A PIONEER BANK OF THE 
OLD SOUTHWEST, 1809-1844 


(Publication No. 3397) 


Robert Cicero Weems, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


On December 23, 1809, the General Assembly of 
the Mississippi Territory authorized the establish- 
ment of Mississippi’s first bank, the Bank of the 
Mississippi, at Natchez. The superintendents, with 
Winthrop Sargent as chairman, immediately sub- 
scribed the $50,000.00 minimum capital stock. 
Legal commencement of operations awaited the 
paying in of $25,000.00, a task rendered difficult by 
low cotton prices and depression conditions arising 
from the Jefferson embargo. On June 10, 1811, the 
requirement satisfied, seven-eighths in specie, 
operations began. 

The institution, founded upon wealth dating back 
to the days of British and Spanish dominion, grew 
rapidly under its first president, Stephen Minor. It 
was among the last banks of the South to suspend 
specie payments during the War of 1812, following 
New Orleans suspensions by nine months. 

In 1815, world markets were opened for cotton. 
Huge deposit balances were accumulated in the bank, 
and through the skillful manipulation of Minor’s- 
successor, Samuel Postlethwaite, they were attracted 
into purchases of bank stock. This expansion brought 
financial strength, including a permanent resumption 
of specie payments. 

In 1818, the year after Mississippi became a 
state, the legislature, seeking to avoid the well- 
known evils of excessive banking, re-chartered the 
bank as the official Bank of the State of the Missis- 
sippi, granting it a monopoly on all banking within 
the state through 1840. Immediately, the bank es- 
tablished branches in Port Gibson and Woodville and 
expanded its stock, largely by means of its own 
loans (63-day unsecured notes with two endorsers). 
Total resources at the end of 1818 were over two 
million dollars. 

In the general economic crisis of 1819-20, liquid 
assets of the bank practically disappeared. In 1821, 
Governor Poindexter, with support from backwoods 
sections not having banking facilities, attacked the 
monopoly as being contrary to the best interests of 
the state. These events frightened the directorate 
into a poorly-timed policy of credit contraction. 

By 1825, opposition to the bank’s policies had 
become so strong that a new state bank was pro- 
posed in the legislature; and in 1826, a resolution 
was introduced favoring a branch of the Bank of the 
United States. The first proposal presented prob- 
lems of illegality; the second contained unpopular 
political implications. The majority of the legisla- 
ture, although opposed to the monopoly which had 
removed the bank from legislative influence, pre- 
ferred not to face the new problems. 

Following 1826, the anti-monopoly feeling in- 
creased. It was encouraged by a steadily decreasing 
profit margin of the cotton planter and alsc by the 





bank's refusal to grant credits in sufficient amount 
to satisfy would-be purchasers of slaves and abun- 
dant government lands. In 1830, the legislature 
chartered the rival Planters’ Bank and also invited 
the federally chartered bank to establish a branch 
in Mississippi. The official state bank answered 
this challenge by opening a branch in Vicksburg. 

In 1831, after contesting the rights of the 
Planters’ Bank, the old bank agreed to an orderly 
liquidation of its assets, which exceeded three 
million dollars. The institution was 99 per cent 
liquidated between 1831 and 1838, while the state, 
through the creation of twenty-seven new banks, 
was successfully encouraging a large expansion of 
bank credit. 

All of the new banks suffered in the crisis of 
1837, but there was a reprieve in the creation of 
the powerful state-owned Mississippi Union Bank. 
Following the collapse of this institution in 1840, 
Mississippi’s banking system disintegrated almost 
completely. 

In 1843, the stockholders of the single bank 
which had given Mississippi a record of sound 
banking unsurpassed in any State during the period 
1811-1831, heard President Stephen Duncan an- 
nounce the completion of a successful liquidation. 
They then closed the affairs of the Bank of the 
State of Mississippi. 
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THE REGULATION OF RAIL-MOTOR RATE 
COMPETITION BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


(Publication No. 3402) 


Ernest William Williams, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The passage of the Motor Carrier Act in 1935 
gave the Commission substantial control over both 
sides of the competitive struggle between railroads 
and interstate commercial motor carriers. That 
control has now existed for a period sufficiently 
long to permit some study and evaluation of the 
Commission’s performance. 

The study rests upon an examination of the 
reported decisions both on the rail and the motor 
carrier dockets which involve intercarrier com- 
petitive issues. The conipetition is revealed to be 
exceedingly uneven in view of the limited carrier 
responsibilities even of regulated motor common 
carriers. It is made the more difficult by the 
substantial volume of private and exempt motor 
carriage over which the Commission has no control, 
but which it is compelled to recognize because of 
the effects upon regulated carriers of both types. 

Either rail or motor carriers may bring 
competitive issues before the Commission by filing 
tariffs naming changes in the rates or practices 
covering particular traffic. As these are subject to 
suspension for investigation of their lawfulness, the 
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stage may be set for consideration of the economic 
aspects of the proposed competitive moves under the 
standards of the law. Similarly issues may be 
raised by applications of the rail carriers for relief 
from the long-and-short haul clause in order to 
meet motor carrier competition, or by applications 
from motor carriers for the modification of out- 
standing minimum rate orders. 

The principles applied to the decision of such 
cases are an outgrowth of the Commission’s work in 


regulating railroad rates. Little new has been added. 


In general rates proposed by either type of carrier 
to meet the competition of the other must be re- 
quired to meet compelling competition, must be no 
lower than necessary to meet such compelling com- 
petition, and must be compensatory. The meanings 
of these terms are discussed, as are the standards 
for determining the compensatory character of rates. 
In addition, if a carrier seeks to meet competition 
at one point, it must also meet like and compelling 
competition, if present, in the same way at other 
points. Otherwise an undue discrimination which is 
unlawful may be created. 

All of the authority of the Commission is re- 
quired to be exercised under a declaration of trans- 
portation policy contained in the Transportation Act 
of 1940. This policy is designed to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of each form of 
transportation and to develop a coordinated transpor- 
tation system adequate to the needs of commerce, 
the postal system and the national defense. The 
Commission has, however, been reluctant to lend 
any interpretation to the broad intent of the Act. 

The policy of the Commission is far from uniform, 
but the tendency is to take only those actions which 
are most pressing. The Commission has been 
moved by a desire to preserve both types of trans- 
portation in virtually the whole range of service they 
had come to occupy at the time its jurisdiction was 
broadened. Despite sharp differences in cost levels 


which often demonstrate that one form of carrier is 
manifestly less efficient for a particular type of 
traffic, the Commission has not consciously forced 
it to retire from the business by permitting the 
other form to undercut it. Occasionally carriers 
have been permitted to balance service disparities 
with differences in rates, although the Commission 
has seldom actually fixed a relationship. But the 
general pattern of regulation has tended to produce 
a parity of rail and motor carrier rates in the 
competitive area despite important differences in 
the service offered by the two types of carrier. 
The inherent advantages of either form are seldom 
referred to, nor is lower cost typed as such an 
advantage and preserved by lower rates. 

The Commission's policy of keeping everyone 
in the business on “fair” terms has contributed to 
undue dispersion of the traffic among a variety of 
carriers. As a result none have been able to re- 
alize the potential efficiency of operation with 
large traffic volume. Indeed prospective volume, 
despite its direct relationship to the rate, is seldom 
considered at all when cost evidence is an issue. 

In moving toward a more constructive policy 
the Commission must continue to operate on a case 
approach. But it must attack the individual case 
upon a broader front and with the whole pattern of 
the competition more firmly in mind. This compels 
a larger amount of analytical work apart from the 
cases than the Commission has as yet seen fit to 
undertake. It requires, also, the more frequent 
broadening of the issues by bringing the rates of 
both types of carrier under scrutiny in a larger 
number of cases. Finally, the Commission might 
well be prepared to countenance the e!imination 
of competition by the high-cost carrier in certain 
well defined circumstances. 
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THE EFFECTS OF EXERCISE 
ON BASAL METABOLISM 


(Publication No. 3124) 


Jay Allen Bender, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


Purpose of the study 

The purpose of the study is to determine by the 
case method the effects of various types of exercise 
on the basal metabolism of adult male subjects. 


Survey of related literature 

The literature was reviewed to determine the 
effects on basal metabolism of various variables 
such as age, weight, body build, seasons of the year, 
room temperature, food and drink, body temperature, 
nervous tension, and testing conditions. A review 
was also made of the various studies concerning the 
effects of exercise on the basal metabolism. 


Research methods 

The experiment was divided into three phases: 
1. The Familiarization Period: Both the five sub- 
jects and the four controls were administered the 
basal metabolism test until the readings became 
stable. 2. Pre-Training Phase: Both the subjects 
and the controls were given a series of basal me- 
tabolism tests until at least eight tests were ac- 
ceptable. The subjects were also tested in strength, 
bicycle ergometer riding time and the vertical flo- 
tation test. Various body measurements were taken 
to determine the normal weight of the individual 
based on the proportions of bone, muscle and fat. 

3. Post-Training Phase: After a two-month period 
of intensive training the subjects were re-tested in 
basal metabolism and the other tests and measures 
were taken. The controls not having altered their 
regular routines were also retested in BMR. 

A criterion for the determination of nervousness 
in the individual was developed in order to accept or 
reject BMR tracings. This criterion did not limit 
the variability of the testing procedure. 

The F Test was used to determine if the differ - 
ence between the means of the tests before and after 
training for each subject was significantly greater 
than the measurement errors to justify confidence 
that the difference was a true difference and not due 
to sampling error. In the case of the controls the 
difference between the first and second battery of 
tests was used. 

The F Test was also applied to the Vertical 
Flotation Test for each subject to see if any change 
in the density of the tissues took place during the 
training. 

Standard scores were used to determine the 
difference between the before and after training 
tests for body strength, strength per pound of body 
weight, total fat, thigh and biceps girth, Muscle 
Index, Adipose Index and the Skeletal Index. 





Presentation and analysis of the data 
The data were presented and analyzed for each 
subject and control. All data charts and graphs are 
presented for each individual. 


Summary. Evaluation and conclusions 

A summary of the method used to control age, 
weight and body build, seasons of the year, room 
temperature, food and drink, body temperature (oral), 
nervous tension and the testing conditions is pre- 
sented. 

A summary and graphs of the effects of exer- 
cise on the individual subjects are presented. 

In two of the subjects the O9 consumption cc/min. 
rose significantly at the 5% level. Both of these sub- 
jects were out of condition at the start of the experi- 
ment; their tissues became more dense as a result 
of the training; and they both used an endurance 
type of exercise, working to exhaustion or near 
exhaustion. 

One of the subjects had a significant lower (5% 
level) in O97 Consumption cc/min. but the 
Oygconsumption cc/min. 

Surface Area 
tissues of this subject became more dense as a 
result of the training. Two of the subjects re- 
mained the same in the O59 consumption measures. 
Both of these subjects were in excellent condition 
at the start of the experiment and did not do a heavy 
type of endurance training. One of the subjects 
used strength exercises as a training technique. 

The results of this study can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The basal metabolism of the individual can 
be raised by the use of endurance type of exercise 
by increasing the active protoplasmic tissue, if the 
individual is in poor cardiovascular condition. 

2. The basal metabolism of the individual will 
not change if the exercise is not greater than his 
daily routines. 

3. The type of exercise that affects BMR is 
the endurance type of exercise. 


remained the same. The 
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AN INSTRUMENT TO EVALUATE 
THE LITERARY APPRECIATION 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


(Publication No. 3137) 


Earl Foreman, Ed. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


The purpose of this study was to develop an 
instrument which can be used by teachers of English 
in junior high schools to determine the extent to 
which students gain a rich understanding of the 
stories they read. This rich understanding, or lit- 
erary appreciation, is defined in this study in terms 
of the child’s ability to elaborate the details of a 
story, to see story characters as real human beings 
and to sense the purpose and continuity of the story. 

The first approach was exploratory in nature. 
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A series of interviews was held with seventh grade 
children at Champaign Junior High School. Story 
excerpts were, submitted to these children and they 
were questioned concerning their reactions to the 
selections. 

Based on the insights gained in these interviews, 
a pencil and paper test was constructed, suitable for 
group administration. This test, called Selections 
from Stories, included the three story selections 
used in the interviews and required free-response 
answers to questions. The test was administered to 
a small sample population at Sadorus, Illinois, and 
to a larger group at Peoria, Illinois, At Peoria the 
Cooperative Test of Reading Comprehension was 
also administered and intelligence quotients of the 
students tested were secured from school records. 

Three scales were constructed for purposes of 
classifying the responses received from the admin- 
istrations of the Selections from Stories test. These 
scales were labeled: Elaboration of Detail Scale, 
Character Vitalization Scale, and Continuity and 
Purpose Scale. The responses were given point 
scores according to the levels to which they were 
assigned on the three scales. These scales and sets 
of test responses were submitted to independent 
scorers and the degree of agreement between scor- 
ers indicated that it was permissible to use the 
scales for classifying responses. 

The resulting scores were treated statistically 
to yield coefficients of reliability, to show the degree 
of consistency between scales, to analyze the dif- 
ferences between boys and girls and between grade 
levels, and, in the case of the Peoria group, to 
relate appreciative ability (as measured by the test 
devised in this study) to reading comprehension and 
to intelligence. 

From the results of the study the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

1. Evidence of the differences among children 
in their reactions to prose fiction can be obtained by 
use of the Selections from Stories test. 

2. The evidence obtained, in the form of student 
responses, can be classified on each of the three 
scales. 

3. The three classification scales measure 
largely the same general ability, but some small 
unique variance is indicated. The use of three 
scales facilitates the analysis of the information 
contained in the student responses. 

4. Analysis of the results showed significant 
differences in appreciative ability, as measured by 
this test, between sexes and between the grade 
levels studied in the larger groups. 

5. The correlation between appreciation and 
reading comprehension (.53) and the correlation 
between appreciation and intelligence (.42) indicate 
that while the test of appreciation measures to 
some extent the same abilities or capacities as 
those measured by tests of reading comprehension 
or intelligence, appreciation is not identical with 
those abilities. A further conclusion is that the re 
sults of tests of reading comprehension or intelli- 
gence cannot be used consistently to determine 





























differences in literary appreciation, as defined in 
this study. 

The chief implications from the study were that 
the Selections from Stories test may make it pos- 
sible to obtain a clearer empirical answer to the 
question of how to increase appreciation than we 
have had heretofore and that the use of the test will 
enable teachers of English to diversify the litera- 
ture program to provide each student, according to 
his level of ability, opportunities to gain a clearer 
understanding of himself and his world through his 
appreciation of literature. 
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PRACTICES OF TEACHERS OF VARYING 
PROFICIENCY IN CONDUCTING PROGRAMS 
OR SUPERVISED FARMING IN VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE IN MICHIGAN 


(Publication No. 3122) 


Raymond Andrew Garner, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1951 


The problem. 

This is a study of the practices used by two 
groups of teachers of varying proficiency in con- 
ducting programs of supervised farming. Among 
other purposes, answers were sought to the 
questions: 

(1) Do teachers in the two groups follow 
practices which are recommended by leaders in 
agricultural education? 

(2) What are the reasons for variable practices 
among the teachers in the two groups? 


Method of study 

Eighty-four Michigan teachers of vocational 
agriculture, who had held their positions for three 
years or longer, were placed in rank order by ap- 
plying nine measures of effectiveness to recorded 
data of their local programs of supervised farming. 
These measures were developed with the assistance 
of a jury of experts. Thirteen teachers determined 
to have the more effective programs and thirteen 
teachers found to have the less effective programs 
were interviewed. In addition representative 
students and/or one or both of the students’ parents 
were interviewed. Altogether, contacts were made 
with 187 homes. 

Preliminary to the interviews, ten statements 
of working principles in conducting supervised 
farming were developed by an examination of the 
literature to determine practices recommended by 
leaders in agricultural education... The questions 
asked during the interviews were designed to reveal 
the extent that the teachers were using these recom- 
mended practices. 


Findings. 
The measuring instrument which was developed, 
should have future use in differentiating among 
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teachers on the basis of the quality of their programs 
of supervised farming. When this instrument was 
applied, it appeared that broad, comprehensive 
programs of supervised farming did not prevail in 
all the farming programs of the students enrolled in 
the eighty-four departments. 

A significantly greater number of the teachers 
with the more effective programs than those with the 
less effective programs used the following recom- 
mended practices: visited prospective students for 
purposes of guidance and counseling; informed pro- 
spective students that supervised farming is required; 
gave considerable classroom instruction in super- 
vised farming; took beginning students to visit farm- 
ing programs of older students; required written 
plans of supervised farming; held annual tours of 
Supervised farming; took pictures of students and <= 
phases of their farming programs; encouraged 
students to set goals of production; developed average 
records cf production with students; used the cross - 
sectional plan of instruction; provided instruction at 
the time when the student needed it; visited farming 
programs when or soon after the classroom instruc- 
tion was provided; used part of the regular school 
day for visitation; and made farm visits regularly 
after school and on Saturdays. 

An analysis of the reasons offered by those 
teachers who failed to use recommended practices: 
reflected certain beliefs or philosophies held, or at 
least expressed, by the teachers; revealed concern 
over possible unfavorable reactions of parents and 
students if the teachers were to use certain practices; 
indicated problems of making the most effective use 
of the teachers’ time; suggested problems in school 
administrative relationships; and revealed inadequate 
abilities on the part of the teachers to carry out 
certain practices. 
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PERSONALITY VARIATIONS AMONG MEN 
PREPARING TO TEACH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 3139) 


Warren Justus Huffman, Ed. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


Problem 

This investigation was limited to the study of 
inter-relationships between selected measures of 
personality and to relationships between those 
measures and the efficiency ratings of individuals as 
student teachers. 

Seven measures of personality were selected for 
study: (1) body build, (2) intelligence (academic 
aptitude), (3) values, (4) ascendance-submission, (5) 
integration, (6) interests, and (7) sports ability. 
The measuring instruments used in each of these 
areas were as follows: (1) reciprocal ponderal 
index, (2) American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination, (3) Study of Values, (4) A-S 





Reaction Study, (5) Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, (6) Kuder Preference Record, and 
(7) the composite mark on eight required physical 
education activity courses. Four specific questions 
were answered in this study: 

1. What are the distinguishing personality 
characteristics of prospective physical education 
teachers? 

2. What is the relationship between the meas- 
ures of personality employed in this study? 

3. What is the relationship between these 
measures of personality and the efficiency of the 
individuals as student teachers? 

4. What are the possibilities of developing a 
method of predicting teaching efficiency using the 
personality measures in this study? 


Procedure 

Seventy-nine student teachers, all senior men of 
the class of 1949-1950 in the School of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, served as sub- 
jects for this investigation. A composite criterion 
of teaching efficiency was employed, consisting of 
ratings by the students in their classes, by their 
critic teachers, and by their supervisors. The data 
were analyzed and the description of the raw data 
was expressed in means, medians, standard devia- 
tions, high and low scores, and skewnesses. Group 
comparisons were made with the established norms 
for the various measures used. Group comparisons 
were made with results published in similar studies. 
Intercorrelations of the various measures of per- 
sonality and teaching efficiency were computed by 
means of the Pearson product- moment formula. 


Conclusions 

1. The prospective physical education teachers 
were taller and heavier on the average, and had a 
higher rating on the reciprocal ponderal index than 
average college students have. 

2. They were older and more mature than pre- 
war senior college students. 

3. They had enough intelligence to complete 
their college work. 

4. They were a high energy level group, pri- 
marily interested in physical activity as opposed to 
intellectual, sedentary, or aesthetic pursuits. 

5. They had above average ability in a variety 
of sports activities. 

6. They were ascendant and had a tendency to 
dominate other individuals in face-to-face- 
relationships. | 

7. They had a high degree of interest in working 
with and helping other individuals. 

8. They were more homogeneous and less 
variable on most of the sub-measures than other 
groups used for comparison. 

9. The coefficients of correlation between the 
various personality measures were low. Only a 
few correlations were high enough to have statis- 
tical significance. 

10. There were no coefficients of correlation 
between the personality measures and the criterion 
of teaching efficiency high enough to have statis - 
tical significance. On the basis of the data available 
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in this study there seems to be little possibility of 
developing a prediction equation using these person- 


ality measures until a satisfactory criterion of teach- 


ing efficiency is found. 
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SASKATCHEWAN’S SEPARATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM: A STUDY OF ONE PATTERN 
OF ADJUSTMENT TO THE PROBLEM 
OF EDUCATION IN A 
MULTI-RELIGION DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


(Publication No. 3356) 


Gerald James Langley, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The problem 

All democratic societies have to take account of 
religious groups that do not wish to have their chil- 
dren educated in a common public school. In the 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, an adjustment to 
meet this problem is made through a plan commonly 
referred to as the separate school system. The 
purpose of this study is to trace the historical devel- 
opment of the separate school system, to describe 
how it now operates within the province of Saskatch- 
ewan, and to explore the consequences of the system 


on education and democratic interests in the province. 


The general procedure 

The historical development of the separate 
school pattern was determined from an examination 
of statutes, public reports, collections of documents, 
newspapers, and correspondence relating to separate 
schools in Canada. 

Data concerning the operation of separate 
schools in Saskatchewan were obtained from an ex- 
amination of school law and regulations, from De- 
partment of Education reports, and from the files of 
the Department of Education for the province of Sas- 
katchewan. During the course of the study question- 
naires were distributed to school superintendents, to 
members of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation 
Council, and to officers of school trustee associa- 
tions, parent-teacher associations, and civic associ- 
ations. 

A part of the study included the gathering of data 
from pupils concerning their choice of out-of-school 
associates. The survey included Grade VIII pupils 
from public schools, Grade VIII pupils from separate 
schools, and pupils of Grades [X-XII in a common 
high school. 

From the data gathered an evaluation was made 
of some of the arguments used against the separate 


school plan, and of the consequences of the system on 


education and democratic interests. 


The findings of the study 

The separate school system evolved in Upper 
Canada between 1841 and 1867. At this time, though 
Upver Canada was dominantly Protestant, its school 
syst’m was determined by a legislature which 


A 


included members from Lower Canada, an area 
dominantly Roman Catholic. Separate school legis- 
lation was an attempt to satisfy the demands of a 
Roman Catholic minority and at the same time keep 
Roman Catholic schools within the framework of 
public education. 

When the Dominion of Canada was formed in 
1867, in the constitution there appeared clauses 
designed to protect the rights of religious minorities 
with respect tc education. When Saskatchewan 
became a province in 1905, similar clauses were 
included in the constitution of the province. Their 
effect has been to make separate schools a perma- 
nent part of the Saskatchewan education system. 

No evidence was found to indicate that separate 
schools had a detrimental effect on the school sys- 
tem as a whole. The evidence did indicate, how- 
ever, that where separate schools existed there 
were frequently small ungraded schools, and that 
per pupil expenditures tended to be less in separate 
than in public school districts. Also, the potential 
existence of separate schools was reflected in 
legislation relating to school administration and the 
distribution of school grants. 

Grade VIII pupils attending public and separate 
schools tend to form isolate groups in their out-of- 
school associations. This tendency is significantly 
less after the pupils come together in a common 
high school. 

Some features of the separate school plan are 
contrary to democratic principles: the plan grants 
to Roman Catholics a privilege granted to no other 
religious group. It also places separate school 
legislation beyond recall by the will of the majority 
in Saskatchewan. On the other hand, the plan does 
tend to keep all groups within the framework of 
public education. All schools have a common cur- 
riculum prescribed by the province, and all schools 
are inspected by government appointed superintend- 
ents. Up to the present the plan has tended to reduce 
open conflict between religious groups over their 
rights in public education. 
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THE EXPRESSED SCIENCE INTERESTS 
OF STUDENTS AT THE CONCLUSION 
OF A COLLEGE SCIENCE SURVEY 
COURSE AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN THE COURSE 


(Publication No. 3357) 


William Leader, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Various educational philosophies have been 
proposed as offering a basis for the construction of 
courses designed primarily for the general education 
of the student. In the literature on the subject it has 
been widely suggested that the interests of students 
be exploited in order to more effectively meet their 
needs. The selection of material to be included in 
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It is assumed in this study that the objectives of 
science courses can be better met if consideration is 
given to the science interests of students. In this 
study a technique has been devised by means of which 
the expressed science interests of a group of non- 
science majors could be estimated. Through the 
administration of this device a determination has 
been made of the interest value of each area of 
science, for a particular group of students. Students 
often comment that their poor achievement can be 
accounted for by a lack of interest. In this study a 
secondary determination has been made as to factors 
which affect achievement and in particular the re- 
lationship between expressed science interests and 
science achievement. 

These data were obtained by administering a 
“Student Reaction Inventory” to a group of college 
freshmen enrolled in the principles of science course 
given at the Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 
In addition data on each student were obtained by 
consulting his record. These data included infor- 
mation on the high school background of the student 
as well as a score on a scholastic aptitude exami- 
nation and other pertinent information. Achievement 
tests were given periodically during the course and 
the final grade of the student was determined from 
scores on these tests. These final grades are con- 
sidered as the degree of achievement of each student 
in the course. Results were tabulated for some 600 
students in the course. 

The responses of the students indicate major in- 
terest in the Biological Sciences rather than in the = 
Physical Sciences. In the Biological Sciences, stu- 
dents expressed greater interest in those areas of 
Biology which were of personal concern to them. A 
positive correlation of 0.44 was found between in- 
terest scores and first semester grades and a posi- 
tive correlation of 0.56 was obtained between interest 
scores and second semester grades. Both corre- 
lations are statistically significant at the .01 level 
of significance. Scores on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination correlated 0.29 
and 0.26 with first and second semester grades 
respectively. Both of these values are statistically 
significant. Correlations between position in the 
high school graduating class and first and second 
semester grades were found to be 0.17 and 0.28 
respectively. The first of these values is not signif- 
icantly different from zero while the second value 
is. No significant relationship was in evidence 
between the scope and number of science courses 
taken in high school and grades in the survey course. 

In general this study suggests that courses in 
science which are in part designed to help the student 
to find answers to questions which arouse his in- 
terest will better serve his needs. In the study the 
various areas of science are described as to the 
time which might be devoted to each area in a survey 
course in science, based upon expressed student 
interests. Such a course more satisfactorily meets 
the objectives of science teaching for general 
education (as stated by various educational groups 


science courses has been largely based upon tradition. cited in the study) than a course based upon 








tradition. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENTIFIC 
THINKING IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


(Publication No. 3078) 


John Murwyn Mason, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1951 





This investigation was concerned with the 
relative effectiveness of the scientific thinking 
method and the descriptive method of teaching 
students in lecture, in laboratory, and in lecture 
and laboratory. 

The scientific thinking method was imple- 
mented in lecture situations by mimeographed 
lectures designed to directly teach for the acqui- 
sition of the methods and attitudes of science as 
habits of thinking. The scientific thinking method 
was implemented in laboratory by the use of a 
published guide for laboratory studies designed to 
teach scientific thinking. 

The descriptive method was implemented in 
lecture situations by mimeographed lectures which 
stressed only the facts and principles of biological 
science. The descriptive method as used in labora- 
tory was a type of lecture-demonstration presen- 
tation in which the investigator presented the facts, 
performed the experiments, and drew the conclu- 
sions for the students. 

The relative effectiveness of these two methods 
was determined by comparing student achievement 
on tests which measured factual information, overall 
achievement at the end of each term in the course, 
ability to think scientifically, and scientific at- 
titudes. Scores were treated by the technique of 
analysis of variance and covariance with two in- 
dependent variables. | 

There were one hundred and seventy-one student 

students in the study. The design of the investigation 
made for eight distinct samples which were identi- 
fiable in terms of the method or methods of in- 
struction. Seven comparisons between samples were 
possible in which there was a distinguishable teach- 
ing variable. In three of the comparisons, the 
teaching variable was the method used in leciure. 
In three of the comparisons, the method used in 
laboratory was the teaching variable and in one 
comparison the variable was the method used in 
both lecture and laboratory. 

The descriptive method of lecture was more 
effective in teaching factual information after one 
and also after two term’s instruction than the 
scientific thinking method. After three term’s in- 
struction, the two methods of lecture were equally 
effective in teaching factual information. The two 
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methods of lecture were equally effective in teaching 
the overall objectives of the course and in teaching 
certain abilities associated with scientific thinking. 
The scientific thinking method as used in lecture was 
more effective in teaching scientific attitudes than 
the descriptive method. 

The two methods were equally effective in labo- 
ratory instruction with respect to the acquisition of 
factual information, of the overall objectives of the 
course, and of scientific attitudes. The scientific 
thinking method as used in laboratory instruction 
was more effective in developing certain abilities 
associated with scientific thinking than the descrip- 
tive method. 

In the situation in which the instructional method 
was the same in lecture and laboratory, the two 
methods were equally effective in teaching factual 
information and the overall objectives of the course. 
The scientific thinking method was more effective in 
teaching certain of the abilities inherent in scientific 
thinking and in teaching scientific attitudes than the 
descriptive method. 

Students taught by either method made significant 
gains in scientific attitudes during the school year. 
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THE BRANDYWINE: A SMALL 
REGION APPROACH TO CONSERVATION 


(Publication No. 3365) 


Alan Parker Mewha, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The problem of this dissertation is (1) to ex- 
amine, against the socio-physical background of the 
Brandywine Valley of southeastern Pennsylvania, the 
effectiveness of a privately sponsored conservation 
organization in carrying out its objectives and (2) to 
suggest a plan for improvement of its method, if 
needed. 

The method of attack on the problem is principal- 
ly that of the geographer, with a combination of field 
study, mapping, and interpretation of the results of 
that field study and mapping. One result is a de- 
scription and analysis of the elements of the natural 
environment, such as physiography, climate, soils, 
etc. The analytic conclusions are reached by laying 
the maps and records of human occupancy over the 
maps and records of natural phenomena. This 
process leads to the discovery of patterns of geo- 
graphic relationships which can in turn be recorded 
and mapped. Where necessary to understand the 
contemporary implication of relics of former land 
use, authoritative secondary sources are drawn upon 
to develop a series of geographic sketches of se- 
lected periods of the past. From the combination of 
information and interpretation, a description of the 
harmonious or dissonant interactions between man 
and the land he occupies can be drawn. 

The evaluation of the Brandywine Valley As- 
sociation is based on hundreds of interviews with 


residents of the Valley, upon an examination of the 
records of the Brandywine Valley Association, and 
upon interpretation of the compiled answers to a 

questionnaire sent to 900 landowners of the Valley. 

The projection of a master plan and of an edu- 
cational method of implementing that plan is based 
on field study and on application of accepted prin- 
ciples of social, planning and education. 

The conclusion reached through this study is 
that the Brandywine Valley Association, as a 
private educational institution has carried on an 
effective conservation education program. At the 
same time it must be recognized that in terms of 
conservation practices instituted, there will prob- 
ably be diminishing returns for each dollar spent 
in continuing only the present program. From this 
study it becomes apparent that, in addition to the 
work being done on the conservation of farm lands 
and streams, problems connected with the growing 
suburbanization of the region should be recognized 
and met. 7 
In order to provide a base for attacking the 
above problems, a master plan is suggested, en- 
visioning the Valley as the site of rural residences 
of urban workers. The plan proposes a system of 
main highways and parkways which make every 
section accessible. It is further recommended that 
various sections of the Valley be zoned according 
to suggested optimum use. 

Implementation of the master plan should be 
brought about by promoting democratic action 
through public education. The educational program 
should include not only the present activities of the 
Association but also should direct itself toward 
those institutions, like the public schools, which 
reach all strata of society. In particular a program 
much like that of the Sloan’s Foundation Projects in 
Applied Economics should be initiated, wherein the 
local schools and teachers college would undertake 
the study of the community, leading to locally 
sponsored planning. 

The practicality of this study lies in (1) the fact 
that the description and analysis can be used as a rei- 
erence for further study, (2) the fact that the residents 
of the Valley have a suggested plan upon which to 
work and act, (3) the study will provide a guide for in- 
dividuals or organizations in other parts of the coun- 
try in planning the use of the resources of their home 
areas through the activity and will of all the people. 
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GUIDANCE PRACTICES IN SELECTED 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS: AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIFIC SERVICES 


(Publication N. 3080) 
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The purpose of this study was to identify and to 
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analyze the organizational and administrative prac- 
tices and procedures carried out by selected small 
high schools in establishing and operating their pro- 
grams of guidance services. A further purpose was 
to find the degree to which specific services were in 
operation at the time the survey was made. 

Since a paucity of literature was to be found 
which pertained to guidance as it was related to the 
Small school, the results of this study would seem to 
be a significant contribution to educational research. 
Since guidance is coming more and more to be rec- 
ognized as an essential part of every educational 
curriculum, the study would seem to be worthwhile 
and timely. 

Seventy selected small schools were surveyed 
for information concerning their programs of guid- 
ance services during March and April, 1950. These 
schools ranged in population from two hundred to 
twenty-two. They were located in small towns or 
rural communities in thirty-three states. 

The study was of the normative survey type. In- 
formation was procured from the various schools by 
using a structured questionnaire-check-list survey 
instrument. The six guidance areas investigated in- 
cluded: the Individual Inventory Service, the Infor- 
mational Service, the Counseling Service, the Place- 
ment Service, the Follow-up and Evaluation Service, 
and the Staff Services. All information was compiled 
and tabulated. It indicated means by which these 
schools had organized and established their programs 
and the extent to which they were functioning at the 
present time. 

In light of the results of this survey, significant 
findings included: (1) Organized guidance programs 
are to be found in only a few small schools through- 
out the United States at the present time. (2) Neces- 
sary elements for successful organization of the 
program include the support of the administrator and 
the interest, cooperation, and effort of the faculty. 
(3) Among the most extensively and adequately func- 
tioning services are Counseling, Information, and 
Individual Inventory Services. (4) In order for the 
guidance program to function, time and personnel 
must be available for carrying out the services. 

(5) Funds are desirable but not always essential for 

some activities to be put into operation. (6) In those 
schools where programs have been established, they 
have come to be considered an essential part of the 

school’s total offerings. 

The over-all results of the study would seem to 
indicate that most small schools have done little ona 
formalized basis to recognize the needs of students 
as individuals and on the basis of their existing dif- 
ferences to provide more meaningful and purposeful 
programs of secondary education for them through 
adequate guidance. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND CITIZENS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS IN AN AGE OF CONFUSION 


(Publication No. 3117) 


William Oliver Stanley, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


1. Problem and method 

The study is centrally concerned with two re- 
lated problems. (1) How should the educational 
profession deal with the attempts of organized in- 
terest groups to shape public education in accord- 
ance with their own specifications? (2) Ina 
society divided and uncertain about many of its 
fundamental principles, where should the educa- 
tional profession seek for order and clarity in 
education? The primary method employed is that 
of reasoning and analysis, utilizing pertinent data 
from the social sciences, and grounded in the 
writer’s interpretation of democratic values. 


2. Argument and conclusions 

The gist of the argument and conclusions may 
be summarized in the following theses. 

1) A defensible policy for dealing with organ- 
ized interest groups can be formulated only in the 
light of a clear conception of the interests and 
purposes of the educational profession, including 
the definition of its office and function in American 
society. 

2) The educational profession is now divided 
and confused about the ends, the methods and the 
content of public education. 

3) Confusion and conflict in education is due 
primarily to the fact that the American people, 
caught in the grip of a great transitional era, no 
longer possess, at all points, a common perception 
of the fundamental postulates of the public welfare. 
Undoubtedly, the American people as a whole are 
committed to the democratic tradition, but they are 
divided and confused, at crucial points, about its 
meaning for an interdependent, industrial society. 
Hence a general committment to the democratic 
tradition is compatible with a considerable degree 
of disintegration in the basic social consensus. 

4) Disintegration in the underlying community 
of persuasion has created a serious dilemma for 
the educational profession. Order and clarity in 
education is an imperative necessity from the 
standpoint of both individual and social welfare. 
Yet the educator must derive his purposes from the 
society which he serves. Fundamentally the dilem- — 
ma is implacable — in the plenary sense, a co- 
herent program of education is possible only under 
the authority of an assured community of persua- 
sion. Consequently, the re-establishment of a 
common perception of the basic principles of the 
public welfare is the central pedagogical task of 
our time. 

5) Where substantially all segments of the 
public agree with respect to its basic meaning for 
the contemporary world, the American democratic 
tradition is authoritative for public education in the 
United States. But where there is fundamental 
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disagreement about its meaning pedagogical authority 
must be grounded in a disciplined method of study 
and inquiry. Hence at those points where the basic 
social consensus has been disrupted, the school must 
seek the foundations of a rational and coherent pro- 
gram of instruction in an effort to aid its students, 
under the guidance of a disciplined method of study 
and inquiry, to achieve order and clarity, through 
such deliberate and intelligent reconstruction of the 
values and principles inherent in the democratic 
tradition as will clarify their meaning and restore 
their integrative power in the contemporary world. 

6) This educational program will realize its full 
potentialities only in a “community school.” 

7) As the voice of significant segments of the 
American people organized interest groups are the 
strategic focus of social action in our society. Hence 
the educational profession must take account of these 
groups wherever its concerns depend upon public 
support. 

8) The core of a sound professional policy for 
dealing with the demands of organized interest 
groups is to translate these demands, through the 
organization of community schools and a series of 
representative councils, into proposals which may be 
considered by the entire community in the disciplined 
processes of democratic group discussion. 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH CERTAIN 
ABILITIES POSSESSED AND JOBS TAUGHT 
IN SELECTED LIVESTOCK ENTERPRISES 
BY TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
IN MICHIGAN 


(Publication No. 3081) 


Conrad Paul White, Ed. D. 
Michigan State College, 1951 


The problem 

This is a study to determine whether specific 
factors are associated with certain abilities pos- 
sessed and jobs taught in selected livestock enter- 
prises by teachers of vocational agriculture. 


Method of study 

An analysis was made of abilities possessed and 
jobs taught in beef-cattle, sheep, and swine enter- 
prises by 45 teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Michigan during 1949-50. These teachers had grad- 
uated from Michigan State College between 1937 and 
1946; they had taught between four and 13 years; and 
they had completed 15 or more credits at Michigan 
State College since receiving the Bachelor of Science 
degree. 

A check-list of the more important manipulative 
and managerial jobs in the three livestock enter- 
prises was validated by a jury of ten members of the 
Staffs in agricultural education and animal husbandry 
at Michigan State College. If a teacher had indicated 
on the returned check-list that he had performed and 


could demonstrate a manipulative job or he felt 
qualified to teach a managerial job, it was consid- 
ered that the teacher possessed the ability to do 
that job. The teacher also indicated whether the 
jobs were taught to all-day classes and/or out-of- 
school classes. One test of reliability gave a 
correlation coefficient of .904. 


Findings 

Teachers with 12 or more credits in animal 
husbandry possessed a significantly higher per- 
centage of manipulative abilities in beef-cattle and 
swine enterprises and of managerial abilities in 
beef-cattle enterprise than did teachers with less 
than 12 credits. There was no significant dif- 
ference between these two groups of teachers in 
percentage of manipulative or managerial jobs 
taught in any enterprise. 

There was no significant difference in per- 
centage of manipulative or managerial abilities 
possessed nor in manipulative or managerial jobs 
taught in any livestock enterprise between teachers 
who had taught nine or more years and those who 
had taught less than nine years. 

The differences were not significant between 
teachers in more-important counties and teachers 
in less-important counties of livestock production 
in percentage of manipulative of managerial abili- 
ties possessed or in manipulative or managerial 
jobs taught in any enterprise. 

Teachers possessed a Significantly higher 
percentage of managerial abilities than of manipu- 
lative abilities, and a significantly greater per- 
centage of managerial jobs than of manipulative 
jobs was taught in all enterprises. 

Correlations were significant between numbers 
of manipulative abilities possessed and manipulative 
jobs taught in all three enterprises to all-day class 
classes and to out-of-school classes. Correlations 
were significant between managerial abilities pos- 
sessed and managerial jobs taught in all enterprises 
except between these abilities possessed and jobs 
taught in the beef-cattle enterprise to out-of-school 
classes, and between these abilities possessed and 
jobs taught in the swine enterprise to all-day 
classes. 

A significantly larger percentage of manipu- 
lative abilities was possessed in the swine enter- 
prise than in either the beef-cattle or sheep enter- 
prise. A significantly larger percentage of 
managerial abilities was possessed in the swine 
enterprise than in the sheep enterprise. A 
significantly larger percentage of both manipulative 
and managerial jobs was taught in the swine enter- 
prise than in either the beef-cattle or sheep 
enterprise. 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CHILDREN’S FEARS 
(Publication No. 3334) 


George Murray Dunlop, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study is concerned with the relationship 
between the quality of children’s adjustment to their 
environment, and the number, intensity, and distance 
of causation of their declared fears. It finds its 
justification in the fact that no large sample study 
has been made in this area. 

The quality of a child’s adjustment was secured 
by the completion of the Mitchell Revision of the 
Haggerty -Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule 
for each child by the ciassroom teacher. The data 
on number, intensity, and causation of each child’s 
fears were secured by having each child complete a 
Fear Check List on which thirty-eight fear situations 
were recorded and on which the child indicated his 
fears, their strength, and causes. 

Adjustment received a numerical value from the 
Mitchell system of weighting each grading on the 
schedule. The number of each child’s fears was 
merely the total of the fears recorded. Strength 
emerged as a quantity based on averaging of a value 
of two for each strong fear and one for each moder- 
ate fear. Distance of causation was given quantitative 
expression as the average of a value of one for “near” 
and two for “remote” fears. Four hundred children 
between the ages of nine and twelve inclusive com- 
pleted the Fear Check List. 

The first statistical study was a correlational 
examination of the relationships between adjustment 
and total number of fears, number of strong fears, 
average intensity of fears, and distance of causation 
of fears. Little relationship between adjustment and 
these factors was revealed. 

Assuming that the bulking of fears into one heter- 
ogenous mass might obscure significant relationships, 
the thirty-eight fears of the Check List were reclas- 
sified into nine relatively homogeneous groups. The 
analysis of variance procedure was then applied to 
the resulting data in the effort to discern the influ- 
ence of age, strength, and distance of causation, both 
alone and in their interactionary effects. 

Age was found to be lacking in significance in all 
nine analyses, distance proved significant in six, and 
strength in five. In four analyses distance and 
strength, in interaction, proved significant. 

The data was now reclassified in terms of three 
groups based on quality of adjustment ignoring age, 
and a second nine analyses completed. In the entire 
nine analyses adjustment failed to attain significance, 
while distance, strength, and distance and strength, 
in interaction, exerted a potent influence. 

The conclusions arising from the entire study 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Age proved unimportant insofar as number, 
intensity, and distance of causation of children’s . 
fears were concerned. 


2. Adjustment, as measured by the teacher- 
completed rating scale, proved unimportant in 
relation to number, intensity, and distance of 
causation of children’s fears. 

3. Distance of causation proved significant in 
fourteen out of eighteen analyses, “near” causation 
appearing where fear situations were commonplace, 
while “remote” causation occurred where the fear 
Situation was unusual. 

4. Strength of fears proved significant in 
eleven of the analyses, revealing itself as moderate 
where fear situations were normal, and strong 
where fear situations were unfamiliar. 

_§. Strength and distance of causation, in inter- 
action, proved significant in six analyses where as 
intensity of fear increased, distance of causation 
became more remote, and as intensity diminished, 
causation became close. 

The finding that adjustment is not important 
must be questioned, since evaluation of quality of 
adjustment is not entirely objective. 

One implication of the study may be emphasized. 
Since unfamiliar situations tend to generate intense 
fears, parents may curb them either by preventing 
the unfamiliar stimulation, or, once it has occurred, 
reduce its intensity by familiarization with the 
feared situation. Future research is indicated in 
the direction of more homogeneous fear groupings. 
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A STUDY OF THE CONSISTENCY 
AND THE RELIABILITY OF CERTAIN 
OF THE FORMAL AND STRUCTURAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


(Publication No. 3338) 


Kathryn Albert Gasorek, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study represents an attempt to investigate 
the following hypotheses: 

1. That the formal and structural characteris- 
tics of drawings which clinical psychologists com- 
monly employ in making personality evaluations 
based on drawings are reliable characteristics. 

2. That these same formal and structural 
characteristics are consistent and will occur in 
drawings of different subjects by the same indi- 
viduals. 

In order to test these hypotheses a purportedly 
normal group of fifth and sixth grade students, of 
both sexes, were asked to make a series of drawings 
of five specified subjects. A time limit of five 
minutes was allowed for completion of a subject of 
their own choice and for drawings of a man, a house 
and a dog. Three minutes was allowed for the 
drawing of a ball. 

These five drawings were then rated on twenty 
three formal and structural characteristics; di- 
chotomous categories were employed in the rating 
of all characteristics. The reliability of the ob- 
tained ratings was tested by having a second in- 
dividual rate five hundred of the four thousand 
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drawings. These ratings were found to be highly re- 
liable. 
A correlational approach using phi coefficients, 


was used in the statistical analysis of the data. On the 


the basis of this statistical analysis the following 
conclusions were drawn; 

1. Formal and structural characteristics may 
be regarded as reliable in the sense that they occur 
Similarly in two drawings of the same subject when 


the two drawings have been produced one month apart. 


2. While this relationship is with three excep- 
tions always statistically significantly greater than 
zero for all twenty-three characteristics on all five 
drawings, it does not approach unity and on the whole, 
the level of reliability of any characteristic for any 
one drawing is not high. 

As regards level of reliability; 

1) it does not appear to be related to th 
subject drawn, | 

2) it does appear to be related to the drawing 
characteristic. 

3. If performance with respect to any one 
characteristic for all five drawings produced the 
first time is compared with performance on the 
drawings of the same five subjects produced the 
second time, the resulting reliability coefficients 
are considerably higher and more closely approach 
unity than does the reliability coefficient for any 
single drawing subject. Thus by considering an 
individual’s performance with respect to any char- 
acteristic on a number of drawings, reliability 
might be increased. 

4. No general statement regarding the consist- 
ency of these same formal and structural charac- 
teristics can be made since results are inconsistent 
from drawing to drawing for most characteristics. 

5. Four characteristics (the position of the 
paper, the type of line, the type of pressure, and the 
use of colors) occur in all drawings regardless of 
subject with a consistency which is statistically 
significantly greater than zero. 

6. There tends to be greater consistency be- 
tween drawings of all five subjects produced at any 
one time than between drawings made at different 
times. This tendency is observable both in terms of 
the number of characteristics which are significantly 
consistent and in terms of the number of character- 
istics showing a relatively high level of consistency. 

7. In general, the level of consistency for all 
characteristics between any two subjects is lower than 
the level of reliability for the same characteristics. 

8. While present results are considered to have 
important implications for the psychologists who 
employ these characteristics in clinical practice, 
further investigation of the reliability and the con- 
sistency of characteristics of drawings, both the 
formal and structural characteristics, and the con- 
tentual characteristics, using various clinical ‘groups 
and methods of categorization of these characteris- 
tics must be made before any definite answers can 
be given to our two hypotheses. 
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CHILDREN’S EXPLANATIONS 
OF PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


(Publication No. 3385) 


Aaron Stern, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Procedure 

A group of 105 children were selected from each 
of the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades of a New York 
City public elementary school. From each of the 
grade samples, three groups of thirty-five children 
were randomly selected. Each of the randomly 
selected groups within a given grade had presented 
to them six physical phenomena in three different 
ways: 

A. Verbal: The group was presented with a 
verbal description of a physical phenomenon. 

B. Visual: The group was presented with a 
Simple experimental demonstration of a physical 
phenomenon. 

C. Verbal-Visual: The group was presented 
with an experimental demonstration of a physical 
phenomenon accompanied by a verbal description of 
the phenomenon. 

The children provided three different kinds of 
responses for each of the six physical phenomena 
utilized in the research: 

A. Prediction of the outcome of the problem. 

B. Explanation to account for the predicted 
outcome. 

C. Explanation to account for the given outcome. 


Description of sample 

Each of the three grade groups are matched 
with respect to measured intelligence and are made 
up of intelligence quotients which are representative 
of the national population. The experimental popu- 
lation extends through an age range of nine to fifteen 
years with each year representative only of a single 
grade. There are more boys than girls included in 
this investigation (171-144), however, the two groups 
are not significantly different from one another with 
regard either to chronological age or measured 
intelligence. 


Treatment of the data 

The analysis of the outcome predictions con- 
stituted qualitative evaluations of right or wrong; 
the analysis of the children’s explanations, however, 
was a more complex task, consisting of independent 
qualitative and quantitative judgments. The quali- 
tative analyses, of the explanations were concerned 
with the types of approach used by a child and the 
mode of thinking involved, whereas the quantitative 
treatment evaluated the explanation in terms of the 
adequacy of an answer as a scientific explanation 
of a given phenomenon. 

For the qualitative classification of the chil- 
dren’s responses a scheme was adopted which dis- 
tinguished among three different modes of response 
— Physical, Non-Physical, and Failure to Explain. 
For the quantitative evaluation of the children’s 
responses, a four point scale was utilized, ranging 
from a value of zero to a maximum score of three. 

















Findings 
1. Each child provided responses of a wide va- 
riety of types and no answer was characteristic of a 


single group, with respect to grade, sex, or measured 


intelligence. 

2. The understanding demonstrated by the chil- 
dren was specific to the problem. The responses of 
the children varied from problem to problem. 

3. Overlapping among grades in the kinds of 
answers submitted was evident throughout. 

4. With increasing grade, more effective ex- 
planations were provided by the children, but the 
growth manifested was characterized by a continual 
and gradual development which evidenced no spurts 
indicative of different stages. 

9. There was a sex difference in the scientific 
adequacy of the answers given; the boys performance 
was superior to the girls. 

6. The more intelligent children demonstrated 
superior ability to provide scientific explanations 
than the less intelligent groups. 

7. No significant relationship between methods 
of stimulus presentation, school grade, sex, or 
measured intelligence and the incidence of correct 
predictions were obtained. 

8. Significant changes in the children’s explana- 
tions resulted from the presentation of the outcomes 
of the phenomena. Learning occurred following the 
presentation of the outcomes of the problems. The 
amount of learning was related to the correctness of 
the children’s predictions; the greatest gains were 
found in the responses of the children whose pre- 
dictions were incorrect. 

9. Throughout the research, evidence was ob- 
tained which describes the growth in reasoning 
demonstrated by the children as a gradual and 
continual process which is dependent directly, or 
indirectly upon the experience of the child. 
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ANTENNA PATTERN SYNTHESIS 
(Publication No. 3133) 


Raymond Horace DuHamel, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


A general method of pattern synthesis is pre- 
sented for an array of antenna elements placed on a 
circle, an ellipse, a sphere, a spheroid, and an el- 
lipsoid. Since only the element pattern is required, 
the antenna elements may be dipoles or loops, either 
with or without a concentric reflecting surface, or 
slots. This method of pattern synthesis could be 
quite useful in the design of antenna systems for 
direction finding, radar, and other applications. 

The general technique is as follows. For each 
case, the antenna elements are replaced by a con- 
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tinuous distribution of sources. An orthogonal set of 
functions, obtained from the solution of the scalar 
wave equation for the corresponding coordinate sys- 
tem, is used to represent the source distribution. It 
is then shown chat the radiation pattern is also ex- 
pressed in terms of the same set of orthogonal func- 
tions. Due to the orthogonality, the coefficients of the 
functions may be easily evaluated for a given radiation 
pattern. In turn, this allows the required source dis- 
tribution to be determined merely by summing the set 
of functions. The radiation pattern of the continuous 
source distribution may be closely approximated by a 
certain number of antenna elements. | 

. For a circular array, a simple Fourier series 
constitutes the orthogonal set of functions. A pro- 
cedure is developed for determining the source dis- 
tribution required to produce an optimum radiation 
pattern in the sense that for a given side lobe level 
the beam width is a minimum. The optimum patterns 
are derived from the Tchebycheff polynomials in a 
manner similar to that used by Dolph and Riblet for a 
broadside array. A comparison between the optimum 
and the beam-co-phasal designs for a circular array 
indicates that the optimum patterns are considerably 
better but that the beam-co-phasal design would be 
simpler for wide band applications. The pattern of a 
circular array may also be expressed in terms of a 
polynomial. It is then possible to apply much of the 
pattern theory of the linear array as developed by 
Schelkunoff, Taylor, and Whinnery to the circular 
array. 

The angular Mathieu functions are used to repre- 
sent the source distribution for the elliptical array. 
The pattern synthesis is quite similar to that for the 
circular array although the calculations are more 
complicated because of the limited range of available 
tables on Mathieu functions. An expression for the 
pattern of an elliptical array with beam-co-phasal 
excitation is obtained. 

For an array of antenna elements on a sphere, 
use is made of the spherical surface harmonics. The 
method of pattern synthesis which is presented for the 
spherical array may also be applied to a spheroidal 
and an ellipsoidal array. The design of a spherical 
array to produce a pencil-beam pattern with equal 
side lobe levels is carried through in order to illus- 
trate the method. 

For the sake of completeness, an attempt has been 
made to collect the most important material on pat- 
tern synthesis, integrate it, and present it in a logical 
manner. This material is represented by a rather 
complete discussion of pattern synthesis for the 
linear array and the plane aperture. In addition, a 
method of obtaining the optimum current distribution 
for the linear endfire array is presented. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE TECHNIQUES 
OF NONLINEAR MECHANICS TO THE 
ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS 
OF SERVOMECHANISM SYSTEMS 


(Publication No. 3149) 


Rabah Abd-El-Rahman Shahbender, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


In deriving the equation of the phase plane tra- 
jectory for a dynamical system with a single degree 
of freedom, the time parameter is usually eliminated. 
Thus the time intervals involved in traversing por- 
tions of the trajectory can not be easily obtained. In 
the first part of the thesis a method is developed 
whereby the required time intervals are obtained by 
means of a simple transformation from the phase 
plane to a W- plane. The application of the method is 
illustrated by means of two examples. The first ex- 
ample deals with the transformation of the phase tra- 
jectory characteristic of a simple harmonic oscilla- 
tor to the W- plane, while the second example deals 
with the transformation of the phase curve character- 
istic of an on-off servo system. 

The equations of motion and of the phase tra- 
jectories for on-off and continuous control servo 
systems are presented. A simplified numerical 
method for determining the phase plane trajectory 
for an on-off servo system is developed. The method 
involves the determination of some of the roots of the 
transcendental equation 

6+w - Lnli+ wl=O 
for given values of 8. The required roots are easily 
determined from a table of the function 
Y=X-bLnX 0Ox£X ¢2 
which is included in the Appendix. 

The problem of combining an on-off servo with a 
continuous control system, such that the former is 
active when the error is large and the latter when 
the error has been reduced to a sufficiently small 
value, is attacked. It is shown by means of numeri- 
cal analysis of the time response of the on-off 
system when subjected to a step function input of 
position, that its response time is always shorter 
than the response time for a continuous control type 
servo. 
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A METHOD OF INVESTIGATING 
THE BOUNDARY LAYER IN SUPERSONIC 
TRANSIENT GAS FLOW 


(Publication No. 3363) 
Gordon Bush McKay, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The broad program in this work is to obtain in- 
formation respecting the “shearing stress” in the 


turbulent boundary layer at high (supersonic) Mach 
numbers in air. A supersonic wind tunnel has been 
built in the Mechanical Engineering Department 
Laboratories of Columbia University. In accord 
with the need for economy, the design chosen was 
that of a novel combination of a “blow-down wind 
tunnel” and a “shock tube” i.e. “the transient flow 
wind tunnel.” The design construction and opera- 
tional technique of this wind tunnel became the 
specific objective in the present research. 

The transient flow wind tunnel consists of a 
four cubic foot, high pressure storage tank con- 
nected through a special valve and diaphragm to a 
4.5 Mach number 4 in. by 5.5 in. test section wind 
tunnel and vacuum shock tube. The wind tunnel is 
operated by charging the pressure chamber and the 
vacuum system to the initial conditions as deter- 
mined by the theory of one-dimensional transient 
flow. The automatic valve releases the air through 
the diaphragm into the wind tunnel. The flow re- 
mains at supersonic speeds until the shock wave 
has returned from the open end of the shock tube 
after the knock-out cover has been opened. During 
this short interval of time, the forces on a light- 
weight drag plate and on a group of pressure cells 
are recorded optically. The instantaneous record- 
ing instrumentation includes provision for taking 
five Schlieren pictures in addition to the test data. 
A five unit condenser discharge spark light source 
system is used with a mechanical distributor. 

The operation of this wind tunnel is subject to 
difficulties involved in obtaining, under the given 
operating conditions, satisfactory vacuum and 
pressure seals, in dealing with the highly transient 
character of the phenomena. The tunnel attained a 
Mach number of 4.5 according to design calcula- 
tions at the theoretical initial pressure ratio across 
the valve of 3000 to 1. This same Mach number 
was also attained at pressure ratios of 2000 to 1. 
The indications are that the Mach number attained 
is a function of the nozzle design and is not criti- 
cally sensitive to the initial pressure ratio. The 
taking of five Schlieren pictures at a four micro- 
second exposure time and at a rate of 1470 frames 
per second during the 1/50 second interval of 
supersonic flow constituted a major difficulty. 
For the present design the theoretical probability 
of obtaining useful information in any one “run” 
is about one to four. The results on the first 
eight runs confirm this theoretical yield. 

It has been shown that this wind tunnel will 
produce the information required for determining 
the thickness and local frictional coefficients of 
the supersonic transient flow boundary layer. 
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AN ANALYTICAL FOUNDATION 
FOR THE DESIGN 
OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


(Publication No. 3079) 


Louis Leslie Otto, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1951 


The fundamental relationships which underly and 
govern the design and operation of self-propelled 
automotive vehicles can be presented and analyzed 
by the use of principles taught to all engineering 
students. As an illustration of this the fields of 
vehicle driving ability, vehicle road performance, 
and vehicle brakes and braking ability are discussed 
and analyzed in this thesis, and mathmatical equa- 
tions derived which govern the basic design and 
operational factors in each field. The effects of the 
main important variables are illustrated by the 
graphical presentation of numerical evaluations of 
the derived relations. 

The driving ability which a vehicle possesses is 
developed by frictional contact between the tires and 
the road surface. The maximum driving force for 
any vehicle is equal to the product of the tire to road 
friction coefficient and the vehicle weight component 
normal to the road surface. Using this maximum 
driving force as a criterion, the Relative Driving 
Effectiveness of various driving wheel combinations 
is derived as a series of equations involving fore 
and aft weight distribution, friction coefficient and 
the ratio of height of center of gravity to wheel base: 
The effect of weight distribution and friction coef- 
ficient is illustrated graphically for several types of 
car and trucks. 

The items of vehicle road performance discussed 
and analyzed in this thesis are: top speed, hill-climb 
ability, acceleration ability, and fuel economy. The 
items involved in the demand horsepower required to 
move the vehicle are discussed, their magnitude 
evaluated, and an equation supplied for determining 
the demand horsepower of passenger cars. The 
effect of engine to drive-wheel gear ratio on all four 
performance items is thoroughly explored, necessary 
equations for determining each quantity are derived, 
and the magnitude of each item evaluated for a typi- 
cal American passenger car and illustrated graphi- 
cally. The performance ability which could be 
produced in the same vehicle by an “ideal” trans- 
mission is determined and included in the illustra- 
tions for comparison with the conventional trans - 
mission performance. 

The service brakes on a vehicle should be able 
to produce a drag force on the brake drums of 
three-quarters of the car’s weight if satisfactory 
stopping ability is to be obtained. This is produced 
from the driver’s pedal force by a two stage force 
multiplication. The force multiplication between 
pedal and shoes is limited by shoe clearance re- 
quirements. Force multiplication between shoe and 
drum is limited by the need to avoid self-locking 
conditions. Force multiplication ratio equations are 
derived for five cylindrical shoe brake types and 
one annular disc type brake. The relative braking 











ability and the realtive brake stability of each type 
is determined. 

The effect of brake force distribution and 
vehicle weight distribution on Relative Braking Ef- 
fectiveness is determined and illustrated. 

The ability of a closed-throttle engine to act 
as a brake during hill descent is discussed and 
evaluated for a passenger car. Auxiliary truck 
brakes for descending hills are discussed and the 
heat-dissipation requirements of such a brake 
are evaluated. 
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SECONDARY RECRYSTALLIZATION 
IN COPPER METALLURGY 


(Publication No. 3394) 


Raymond Ward, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The secondary recrystallization process in 
copper has been studied to compare this process 
with primary recrystallization processes reported 
elsewhere. Metallographic investigations were 
made of the changes occurring to the matrix mate- 
rial prior to and during the growth of the secondary 
grains. It has been shown that the primary recrys- 
tallized metal first observed after annealing for 
very short times, has a double-texture structure. 
The single texture structure in which the secondary 
growth takes place, does not appear until later in 
the process and the high degree of orientation 
obtained in this structure is a result of growth and 
absorption rather than pure recrystallization. The 
dominance of the single texture structure is de- 
pendent upon the penultimate annealing temperature, 
the final deformation, and composition. 

Secondary recrystallization yields recrystalli- 
zation curves similar to those obtained for primary 
recrystallization. Rates of nucleation and growth 
obtained for samples recrystallized in the temper- 
ature range from 850 to 1070°C and for deformations 
in the range from 85 to 95 per cent, show the rates 
of growth to be constant at constant temperature and > 
the rates of nucleation to obey the same laws as does 
nucleation for primary recrystallization. In general, 
the rate of nucleation increases with an increase of 
the penultimate and of the final annealing temper - 
atures, whereas the rate of growth is affected pri- 
marily only by the latter. Rates of nucleation and 
growth for secondary recrystallization appear to 
become constant or decrease at final annealing 
temperatures in the vicinity of the melting point. 

Two methods are presented which permit the 
measurement of the amount of recrystallization 
by changes in ferro-magnetic properties. Recrys- 
tallization curves obtained by these methods are 
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shown to parallel the curves obtained by the 
usual procedures. 
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CONTEMPORARY PAINTING IN AMERICA: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


(Publication No. 3377) 


Malcolm Harold Preston, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Introduction 

It is the intention of this dissertation to gather 
from some of the leading living artists of this 
country their views regarding their own work, the 
trends and tendencies throughout the country as a 
whole, as well as their methods of painting and 
the reasoning underlying those methods. It is the 
opinion of the author that the twenty-four artists 
selected represent a fair cross section of American 
art today. They have been selected subjectively but 
with an eye to including the leading exponents of the 
major movements or “schools.” To gather the in- 
formation and opinions set forth in this work the 
author has personally interviewed all of the artists, 
most of them more than once and many of them 
several times. 


Twenty-four practicing Americans 

This section is divided into twenty-four short 
sections, each one dealing with one of the artists 
covered in this study. Each section contains a brief 
biography of the painter, a critical analysis of his 
work, an exploration of his method and the reasons 
therefor, in addition to his personal opinions re- 
garding American painting in general. In addition to 
the interview technique the research has been sub- 
stantiated by examining the articles and essays 
written by the painters as well as reviews of his 
work by leading art critics. Included in this section 
there is a reproduction of a painting by each of the 
artists. 


Generalizations drawn from the survey 
From a careful examination of the work of the 
. painters represented in this dissertation and from 
the opinions they have expressed both orally and in 
writing, the author has been able to draw some con- 
clusions regarding contemporary American painting. 
These generalizations have been broken down into 
four main parts: Style and Technique, Subject matter 
and Content, Underlying Motivating Forces and Gen- 
eral Conclusions. Since this study is limited to only 
twenty-four artists, it must be kept in mind that 
these generalizations are perhaps not representative 
of the entire painting population of the United States. 


Educational implications 
From the artists surveyed in the course of this 


study certain ideas regarding the education of 
painters have been uncovered. In this section these 
implications have been gathered together along with 
the constructive thoughts that have been expressed 
by these artists. 


Appendix 

Contained in the Appendix is a listing of Awards, 
Exhibitions and Collections represented in for each 
painter in the study. This information helps establish 
these artists as the leading contemporary painters 
in America. It also provides the reader with in- 
formation valuable to him should he desire to see 
their works at first hand. In addition to this material 
there also appears a copy of the questionnaire used 
as the author’s guide in conducting the interviews. 
In no case was the painter required to write on this 
questionnaire, it served simply as a guide once 
rapport had been established. 
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CLAY-LIMONITE CAPPINGS 
OVER SULPHIDE MINERALIZATION 
IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


(Publication No. 3347) 


Gilbert Lee Hole, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The Lower Cambrian dolomites and limestones 
in the Appalachian Valley of southwest Virginia have 
long been known to yield sulphide ores of zinc and 
lead. These rocks have also weathered to a reddish- 
brown, impure kaolinitic residuum which contains 
abundant limonite fragments that in places have been 
concentrated sufficiently to form iron ore. Locally, 
oxidized zinc minerals have also been mined from 
the residuum. 

The residual materials developed on a local 
peneplane surface and were then covered by a thin 
veneer of gravel followed by comparatively recent 
incision of the present drainage. Slumping and 
Sliding of the residual materials during the higher 
base level stage of the late Tertiary was accom- 
panied by transportation of portions of these mate- 
rials for short distances by streams. Slumping 
together with weathering has continued to the present 
attacking the underlying bed rock and forming a 
mixed upper clay zone which contains abundant 
quartzite pebbles. The lower clays adjacent to bed 
rock have likewise slumped and collapsed about 
unweathered remnants of bed rock, but otherwise 
have not moved from their place of origin. 

The clay-limonite residuum has developed 
principally from the weathering of the Shady dolo- 
mite of Lower Cambrian age. The clay minerals 
in the residuum represent a portion of the insoluble 
residue which accumulated as the soluble carbonates 
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were removed. The dominant clay mineral is kao- 
linite, but illite is present in minor amounts. Both 
may have been present as original constituents of the 
dolomite strata although much of the kaolinite ap- 
pears to be the result of later chemical alteration of 
sericite and illite. 

The limonite in the residuum had its source in 
the iron-bearing components of the weathered rock 
which included pyrite, hematite, sphalerite, ferrous 
iron in the dolomite, and possibly ankerite. The 
limonite deposits occur throughout the district and 
are concentrated in areas where the rock previous to 
weathering contained relatively large amounts of the 
iron-bearing minerals. The deposits occur equally 
developed in areas of known sulphide mineralization, 
and in areas where no Sulphide mineralization has 
been recognized at depth. The mineralogical 
character of the limonite is constant with only minor 
variations which appear unrelated to mineralized 
areas. The iron in the residuum occurs principally 
in lepidocrocite and geothite, both thermally active, 
and hematite, which is thermally inert. Most of the 
limonite has been concentrated since emplacement of 
the stream gravels. 


Except for a greater concentration of impurities 
in the form of quartz grains and possibly illite in the 
soils and higher clays, throughout the district the 
mineral suite of the clay mantle is consistent both 
vertically in the soil-clay profile and laterally. In 
certain areas oxidized zinc minerals occur in the | 
residuum. This indicates that zinc sulphide was 
present in strata now removed, or is present at depth © 
in the bed rock in contact with the residuum. Both 
smithsonite and hemimorphite are thermally active 
in the temperature range employed in thermal analy- 
sis. Their identification in a clay-limonite residual 
aggregate indicates the possible occurrence of zinc 
sulphide in underlying bed rock. 

Various laboratory techniques, including differ- 
ential thermal analysis, optical examination, and 
X-ray diffraction analysis, were employed in the 
determination of the minerals of the soil-clay profile. 
Electron micrographs were utilized for a few se- 
lected samples. 
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FRENCH NAVAL TIMBER: A STUDY 
OF THE RELATION OF FORESTS 
TO FRENCH SEA POWER, 1660-1789 


(Publication No. 3318) 


Paul Walden Bamford, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study stresses the peculiarly French as- 
pects of a problem that was common to all maritime 
powers. Emphasis is given to the timber problem as 
a phase of naval activity which varied in intensity and 
importance with fluctuations in the navyy’s role as an 
instrument of French foreign policy. The acquisition 
of naval materiel is studied as a dual problem. First, 
as an affair of domestic economic administration in- 
volving the management and exploitation of French 
Forests in the interests of self-sufficiency; second, 
as a matter of colonial administration and foreign 
trade for the satisfaction of naval materiel needs by 
imports from overseas sources of supply. Since 
French forests were gradually depleted during the 
period 1660-1789, notwithstanding all efforts to hin- 
der that process, this study treats, in considerable 
detail, the growing dependence of the navy on distant 
overseas markets for materiel and the serious stra- 
tegic implications of that development. In this con- 
nection the aggravation of the transportation problem 
is, of course, one of the principal themes, The 
French, in the age of timbered and masted warships, 
always suffered from the disadvantageous necessity 
of shipping nearly all domestic timber by sea from 
the river mouths to the dockyards, situated at some 
distance from the great internal waterways by which 
timber reached the coasts. Coastal transit of timber 
and masts involved very serious wartime supply dif- 
ficulties when enemy fleets controlled the coastal 
sealanes, as British fleets very often did. Commu- 
nications difficulties became an even more Serious, 
and nearly insoluble problem, when French depen- 
dence on distant foreign markets for shipbuilding 
timber was added to the long-standing necessity of 
importing foreign masts. These matters are dis- 
cussed as phases of the navy’s long and bitter, but 
losing struggle to prevent depletion of domestic 
forest resources. Finally, the weakness of French 
merchant initiative in northern Europe, and the dif- 
ficulties encountered by French buyers in the Baltic 
mast market are emphasized as factors in the navy’s 
quest for domestic, colonial, Near Eastern and North 
American masts to substitute for those imported 
from northern Europe. Although essentially con- 
cerned with naval administration and policy, the 
study has obvious relevance to French economic life 
... to entrepreneurial activity in government con- 
tracting, to the abuses of fiscal and forest adminis- 
tration, and to the condition and importance of in- 
ternal road and water communications. It also bears 
upon the relation of merchant shipping and foreign 
trade to naval power and on the position of France as 
a great power in Europe during the Anglo-French 
struggle for empire. Broadly, the study in an attempt 


to show the significance of the timber problem, not 
simply for the history of the navy, but for the history 
of French economy, for the ancien régime, and for 
international relations in the eighteenth century. 
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ORGANIZED SPORT IN INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
(Publication No. 3322) 


John Rickards Betts, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Organized sport is an institution of such magni- 
tude that the social historian must begin to analyze 
the sources of its growth, the milieu in which it came 
of age, and the impact it has made on American life. 
Although organization began with the horse races of 
the late seventeenth century, it made only slight pro- 
gress until the years immediately preceding the Civil 
War. For morethan a century Americans have been 
experimenting with, organizing, and standardizing 
their games. It is the purpose of this dissertation to 
trace the story of organization, to relate sport’s 
growth to the changing social scene, and to demonstrate 
in what ways it has entered into the life of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Like any social institution, organized sport is dif- 
ficult to define in precise terms. Among the require- 
ments for inclusion in this study are (1) the organiza- 
tion of individuals or teams into clubs and associations 
on a local, regional, or national basis, (2) the regula- 
tion of such sports by those governing bodies which 
formulate rules of conduct and of play, (3) a physical 
expenditure of energy, usually of a muscular nature, 
(4) a competitive system of participation resulting in 
championship contests or tourneys, and (5) a popular 
interest in the particular sporting activity. Hunting 
and fishing, despite the establishment of private clubs 
and even of national associations, have remained pri- 
marily individualized recreations beyond the pale of 
organization, and for that reason they have received 
only passing attention. Some authorities seem to feel 
that chess and tourist travel are sport, but it is obvious 
is a purely intellectual exercise and the other is really 
a major recreation of the most informal nature. Such 
games as billiards and bowling are included because of 
the highly physical skill involved, matching that of 
archery or rifle shooting, and because of their ex- 
tremely technical rules and organization. The em- 
phasis, however, is laid on baseball, horse racing, 
prize fighting, football, golf, tennis, basketball, track 
and field, yachting, winter sports and other outdoor 
games. 

In analyzing the impact of sport on society and of 
society on sport particular attention has been given to 
prominent individuals, important organizations, trans- 
portation, communication, education, culture, religion 
minority groups, the role of women, reform movements, 
business, industry, the military, and such promotional 
agencies as the Y.M.C.A., the athletic club local 
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sponsors, the liquor interests, and public recreation 
programs. Sporting history has been constantly re- 
lated to the main currents in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The passing of our agrarian society 
and the decline of Puritan orthodoxy were related to 
the dominant theme: the emergence of sport in an ur- 
ban and industrial society. In more than a century 

of organization sport has emerged from a simple 
form of diversion and recreation to an institution 
touching virtually every phase of our contemporary 
civilization. With something of the philosopher’s 
foolhardiness or courage the author has sought to 
present the humor, the superficiality, and the vices 
of the sporting world as well as the inner value, the 
inspiration, and the positive contribution of sport to 
education, culture, democracy, everyday social re- 
lationship, and the American spirit. 
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AND THE UNION ARMY 
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John Charles Bodger,Jr. 
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The immigrant newspapers of the United States 
in 1861-65 regarded the Union Army with varying de- 
grees of loyalty or disloyalty. The German, Irish 
and French publications were sensitive about anti- 
foreign discrimination in the Union Army because of 
the Know-Nothing political attacks on the immigrants 
before the war. 

Some Conservative Republican journals, the Ger- 
man New Yorker Criminal-Zeitung, Philadelphia 
Freie Presse, Baltimore Wecker, Pittsburgh Frei- 
heitsfreund, Chicago Illinois Staats-Zeitung and St. 
Louis Anzeiger des Westens, the French New York 














Le Messager Franco-Americain, the Italian New York 





L’Eco d'Italia, the Norwegian Madison Emigranten 
and the Swedish Chicago Hemlandet, never criticized 
Lincoln and the Union Army. They devoted space to 
the achievements of Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Norwegians and Swedes in the Union Army. 

Other, Radical Republican German papers, the 
Boston Pionier, Cleveland Wachter am Erie, Daven- 
port Demokrat, and St. Louis Westliche Post, sup- 
ported Frémont against Lincoln for President in 
1864. They criticized the way the Union Army 
treated German-born Franz Sigel; some of them 
printed slander about the way saeetS Blenker ran 
the German Division. 

Some of the Democratic jourasie which had sup- 
ported Douglas in 1860, the Irish Boston Pilot, New 
York Irish-American and Cincinnati Catholic Tele- 
graph, the German New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, the 
French New York Courrier des Etats-Unis, and the 
Spanish Nueva York La Cronica, supported the Union 
Army’s cause against the Confederacy. However, 
they criticized the Lincoln Administration, particu- 
larly the draft and the Union Army’s recruiting of 









































immigrants in Europe and Canada. 

Because other Democratic papers, called Copper- 
head, opposed the war and the draft, they were consid- 
ered disloyal. Some of the Copperhead immigrant 
papers were the Irish New York Freeman’s Journal, 
the Chicago Times and the German Milwaukee See- 
Bote. 
~ Nearly all the immigrant journals encouraged 
Union Army recruiting in 1861 to defend the Union. 
Hardly an immigrant paper cheered when the Confed- 
erates defeated the Union Army in the first battle of 
Bull Run. During 1862, the French and Irish editors 
praised their countrymen in the Peninsular Campaign, 
at Antietam and at Fredericksburg, while the German 
and Italian journals paid tribute to their compatriots 
in the Shenandoah Valley and at the second battle of 
Bull Run. The Swedish and Norwegian papers, as well 
as the Irish and German editors, reported their fellow- 
immigrants with Grant at Shiloh. 

The Emancipation Proclamation split the unanim- 
ity, for French and German Democratic journals joined 
the Irish editors in criticizing the Abolitionist war and 
the draft. There were recriminations over the New 
York City draft riots, the Republican papers blaming 
the Copperhead Democratic journals, while the Dem- 
ocratic editors put the guilt on the clause exempting 
men who paid $300. The Irish papers were resentful 
over the blame heaped upon them for the draft riots; 
immigrant journals also reported Irish draft resis- 
tance in Illinois, New England and elsewhere. The Ger- 
mans in Wisconsin were also accused of draft riots. 
The German editors resented attacks on. their country- 
men who were blamed for the defeat at Chancellors- 
ville; Gettysburg did not erase this record. The Irish 
papers sympathized with the Molly Maguires of the 
Pennsylvania coalmines who also resisted the draft. 

During 1863 and 1864 the German papers praised 
their compatriots in Grant’s army at Vicksburg and 
Sherman’s army at Chattanooga. The Irish journals 
helped recruit the Corcoran Legion for two reasons: 
to aid in the Virginia campaigns of 1864 and 1865, and 
to-train a Fenian army to invade Canada and Ireland 
later. 

If the immigrants in the Union Army were neither 
aS numerous nor as heroic as the foreign-born editors 
claimed, they were not as unpatriotic as the nativists 
charged, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JAMES DAVENPORT 
IN THE GREAT AWAKENING 
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James Davenport was an erratic revivalist who 
brought about a general discrediting of the Great 
Awakening because of his irrational and irresponsible 
revival techniques. He was born at Stamford, Connect- 
icut in 1717 and died at Hopewell, New Jersey in 1757. 
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During his early youth as a student at Yale College 
he fell under the influence of David Ferris, an enthu- 
siastic religious perfectionist. Davenport later en- 
tered the ministry and became pastor of the Old First 
Church at Southold, Long Island. In the year 1740 he 
and an associate, Jonathan Barber, began to conduct 
revival meetings and became itinerants. Daven- 
port's travels took him first to Philadelphia, then to 
Connecticut and later to Boston. He was arrested in 
Connecticut and pronounced non compos mentis by 
the General Assembly of the colony. The same ver- 
dict was pronounced in Boston. Davenport returned 
to Southold from Boston and went immediately to New 
London where he became involved in a wild orgy of 
enthusiasm. Shortly after this spisode he came to 
believe that he had been deceived by the devil and re- 
pented by publishing his Confessions and Retractions. 

Davenport believed himself to be the recipient of 
private divine revelations and that any urge or im- 
pulse he felt was a divine command. This led to be- 
haviour of such a wild and unconventional nature that 
sober pious people who had been sympathetic to the 
revival became hostile to it. Men like Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Gilbert Tennent and George Whitefield were 
denounced for making Davenport's activities possi- 
ble and the whole revival movement tended to fall 
into disrepute because of the failure of the public 
to distinguish between Davenport and the other re- 
vivalists. 

Davenport’s followers separated from the estab- 
lished churches and founded churches of their own in 
which the emotional conversion experience was made 
prerequisite to fellowship. This led to the Strict Con- 
gregational movement in Connecticut and Long Island 
which lasted until the end of the century. The havoc 
raised by Davenport’s irresponsible condemnation of 
the clergy and the public disorders which accom- 
panied his meetings led to a reaction in the direction 
of rationalism and ecclesiasticism. On the other hand, 
the emotional kind of religion which Davenport intro- 
duced was transmitted through the Strict Congrega- 
tionalists to the Baptists and became the character- 
istic expression of frontier religion during the nine- 
teenth century. 
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THE SECULAR IDEAS 
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Northern evangelists, ministers who sought to 
advance Christianity and made special efforts to gain 
converts, were an influential group during the years 
1826 to 1860. This was an age of expansion, opti- 
mism, energy, religious zeal and ultraism. Members 
of the religious community were certain of their be- 
liefs and their importance, and were preoccupied 


with spiritual affairs. 


Divisiveness and intolerance characterized Protestant 
sects. Religion and its accouterments played an im- 
portant role in this period. 

Northern evangelists varied in their backgrounds 
and doctrines, Some, like Nathaniel Emmons, were 
eighteenth century figures. Others, like Asahel Net- 
tleton, bridged the gap between the old age and the new. 
Lyman Beecher and Peter Cartwright typified the 
ante-bellum evangelist. Jacob Knapp and Francis Way- 
land were contrasting Baptist clerics while Joshua 
Leavitt was a Congregational editor and Albert Barnes 
a spokesman for New School Presbyterianism, Horace 
Bushnell, often a critic of revivals’ excesses, may be 
considered an evangelist in spite of himself. Charles 
Finney was probably the most famous of them all. 

Finney’s revivals in western New York marked 
the beginning of a wave of religious fervor, popular- 
izing his controversial new measures. The New Leb- 
anon Convention of 1827 gave him nation-wide promin- 
ence. Generally, those most active in revivals fol- 
lowed a less rigid interpretation of man’s role in con- 
version, 

Revivals quickened religious zeal and increased 
church memberships but they also intensified fanati- 
cism and religious dogmatism. They may have been 
a safety valve for pent-up discontent. While impor- 
tant, there is a tendency to overestimate their lasting 
effect on society. 

Of major concern to nineteenth century evangel- 
ists was the winning of the West for evangelical Prot- 
estantism. This was reflected in a vigorous anti- 
Catholic sentiment expressed in the writings of Lyman 
Beecher, his son Edward, Horace Bushnell and Herman 
Norton. Organizing to capture the frontier led evan- 
gelists to encourage missionary activity. Westerners 
like Peter Cartwright, James Finley and Daniel Baker 
attracted interest in their section. The fight for the 
West also led evangelists to help found schools and 
colleges. 

They were active in reform movements, many of 
which overlapped in membership and policies. They 
played leading roles in Bible and tract societies, in 
Sunday School and education societies, in organizations 
to prevent or eliminate vice and in the temperance 
crusade. The financial support given them by human- 
itarian business leaders was important. Typical of 
their position were Beecher’s strictures against duel- 
ling and his work on behalf of temperance and the Sab- 
bath, Justin Edwards’ contributions to the tract soci- 
ety and John McDowall’s agitation for moral reform. 

Representative of evangelistic political ideas were 
Beecher’s battle for the standing order in Connecticut 
and Wayland’s stand in the Dorr rebellion. Their be- 
lief that political institutions were divinely inspired 
was symbolized by Bushnell’s writings questioning 
popular sovereignty and the social contract theory. 
Evangelists also attempted to inject moral consider- 
ations into politics, were ardent spokesmen for nation- 
alism and tended to equate political progress with 
Protestantism. 

In the economic sphere they were defenders of 
the status quo. Following Wayland, they believed eco- 
nomic laws were just as rigid as the laws of God. 
They neglected to give the proletariat a working faith 
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and provided the upper classes with a self-compla- 
cency. Finney’s free church movement in New York, 
however, was one example of a democratizing influ- 
ence, 

Northern evangelists’ ideas on slavery fit no con- 
venient pattern. Generally, the less conservative 
theologically were more pronounced in their anti- 
slavery views, many of them playing significant roles 
in the movement. Finney, for instance, enunciated a 
higher law doctrine as early as 1839. Failing to pro- 
vide effective leadership in solving the slavery ques- 
tion, they contributed to the outbreak of hostilities. 

After 1860, because of the Civil War, indus- 
trialization and the eventual acceptance of Darwinism, 
northern evangelists were outmoded, Finney’s fight 
against the Masons was indicative of their antiquated 
position. Although different in their views, they had 
common characteristics. They engaged in frequent 
disputes and asserted limitless prerogatives. They 
were colorful, emotional, dynamic, restless, intro- 
spective, dogmatic, given to exaggeration, optimistic 
and firm in their belief in a providential progress. 
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The beginning of the struggle against Napoleon 
in 1808 saw an outburst of patriotism in Spain al- 
most unparalleled since the wars against the Mos- 
lems. The movement began without direction; the 
local juntas acted independently, but were finally 
driven to consolidate their efforts under a supreme 
junta, which soon found its authority confined to cos- 
mopolitan Cddiz and a few other areas. This pro- 
visional government gave way in 1810 to a Regency 
of five members, which was to exercise the royal 
authority in the name of the absent Ferdinand VII. 
Yielding to popular clamor, the Regency summoned 
the Cortes, which met on September 24, 1810, and re- 
mained in session until September 14, 1813. Unlike 
any earlier Cortes, this body was unicameral, and 
included a sizeable number of alternates selected 
from among refugees in Cadiz to represent their oc- 
cupied provinces and the Indies. 

A liberal faction, composed of middle class in- 
tellectuals, public officials, some of the provincial 
nobility, and a number of the clergy of Jansenist 
leanings, supported and encouraged by the radical 
press and the mob of Cddiz, controlled the Cortes. 
Steeped in the principles of the Enlightenment, this 
group brought to Spain the humanitarian nationalism 
of the French Revolution and the liberal nationalism 
of Jeremy Bentham. The nation, rather than the king, 
was declared sovereign, and the Regency, repeatedly 
changed, came under the domination of the 














legislature. The remnants of feudalism were swept 
away; there was to be no overlord but the nation. A 
rash of pamphlets and “political catechisms” appeared 
to whip up national patriotism, and outstanding acts of 
patriotism were suitably rewarded, The press was un- 
shackled, and the Inquisition was abolished. Some 
Jacobin trends were noticeable in an egalitarian spirit, 
the levée en masse, a tendency toward secularization, 
and the appearance of several excessively radical 
journals such as El Robespierre Espafnol, but in no 
wise could the liberal movement be termed Jacobin. 

The minority in the Cortes adhered to tradition- 
alism, represented by the throne and the altar. To 
the conservative mind, the Cortes had assembled to 
win the war; to the liberal, reform was a necessary 
prerequisite. The conservatives sought simply the 
ousting of the foreigners, and the restoration of the 
king and religion; in their eyes, the liberals were 
guilty of compromising with the enemy by adopting his 
principles. Although a minority, the traditionalists 
were strong enough to force a compromise on most 
major issues. The Inquisition, for instance, was re- 
placed by Tribunals of the Faith, and the Constitution 
itself made Roman Catholicism the state religion and 
carefully protected the institution of monarchy. 

The true nature of the internal struggle in Cadiz 
was simple: it was the conflict between traditional 
Spanish nationalism, devoted to king and religion, and 
the humanitarian and liberal ideas which were looked 
upon dangerous foreign innovations. In the congenial 
atmosphere of Cadiz these ideas could prosper, but 
Cadiz was not Spain, and the only concern of the bulk 
of the people was to be rid of the foreigners. Once 
this was accomplished, the king found it easy to undo 
the work of the liberals. But ideas do not die, and the 
future history of Spain was to see the continuation of 
the conflict in traditions begun in the Cortes of Cadiz. 
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This study of the membership of the four major 
colleges of priests from 44 B.C. to 37 A.D. contains 
lists of the members of each college arranged as far 
as possible in order of election to the college and, as 
a result of the discovery of many new names of 
priests, primarily in inscriptions, and of new evidence 
regarding the status and careers of many persons al- 
ready known, replaces the earlier studies of Bardt, 
Habel and Howe. 

Places in the priestly colleges were important 
not merely for their religious duties but because they 
represented the posts of highest distinction among the 
nobility of the Republic and the Empire. Recent stud- 
ies of that nobility, particularly those of Gelzer, 
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Marsh and Syme, and De Laet's collection of the 
whole Senate membership make it possible for this 
study to go beyond the limits of Howe’s work. 

During the early Empire the colleges of pontif- 
ices and augurs were primarily patrician in char- 
acter and contained very few new men. After 12 B.C. 
the position of pontifex maximus became a preroga- 
tive of the emperor. The offices of the major fla- 
mines and the rex sacrorum fell into disuse in the 
late Republic but were probably revived by Augustus 
in 11B.C. The college of quindecimviri sacris 
faciundis showed an almost even proportion of patri- 
cians and plebeians and many new men, The list of 
quindecimviri found in the Acta of the Ludi Saeculares 
of 17 B.C. was arranged in order of election to the 
college. The college of septemviri epulones was 
raised by Augustus to the rank of a major college, 
but still remained subordinate to the other three. 
The members of the imperial family usually did not 
belong to this college, and the college contained a 
very large proportion of plebeians and new families. 

A study of the priesthoods of the imperial fam- 
ily shows that the emperors practiced a policy of 
cumulation of priesthoods, and the cumulation of ma 
jor priesthoods by a prince of the imperial family 
may indicate a possible successor to the emperor. 

The consideration of patricians and new men in 
the colleges, of family relationships and of priest- 
hoods of the imperial family has shown conclusively 
that the four major colleges ranked in the order in 
which they were always listed: pontifices, augures, 
quindecimviri sacris faciundis, septemviri epulones. 

The comparison of the proportions of patricians 
and new men among the priests with the proportions 
among the consulars has shown that between 44 and 
29 B.C. priesthoods as well as magistracies were 
distributed among the adherents of the triumvirs 
and furnished a means of rewarding partisans and 
gaining support. 

The high percentage of patricians among both the 
priests and consulars under Augustus indicates an im- 
perial policy favoring patricians. Yet the policy to- 
wards priesthoods was different from that towards 
consulships since the percentage of patricians among 
consulars gradually declined while that among 
priests increased slightly. Tiberius seems to have 
followed Augustan policy at least during the early 
part of his reign. While the proportion of patricians 
among consulars continued to decline, the propor- 
tions of patrician priests continued high until after 
23 A.D. when it too shared in the decline. 

The percentage of new men among consulars and 
priests indicates a continuous use of new men. Those 
used by Augustus tended to come from senatorial fam- 
ilies while Tiberius, probably as a result of the ex- 
haustion of the senatorial families, drew on newer 
families. The presence of large groups of new fami- 
lies among both patricians and plebeians is obvious 
first among the consulars. The priesthoods main- 
tained their proportion of old families much longer. 
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The attitudes and policies of the various Spanish 
Governments towards Protestantism between 1868 
and 1931 reflect a conflict between two opposing ten- 
dencies: that towards Catholic unity and that towards 
religious freedom. The former was crystallized at 
the time of the unification of Spain in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and has continued, with some modifications, 
throughout modern Spanish history. The advocacy of 
religious freedom has been the work chiefly of poli- 
tical liberals, who have wished to create a modern 
state in Spain. 

The Revolution of 1868 implanted religious free- 
dom in Spain. In the Cortes of the following year rep- 
resentatives of the clergy and other Catholics put up 
a determined fight for a continuance of the traditional 
policy of Catholic unity, with the exclusion of non- 
Catholic cults, while certain liberals, notably Repub- 
licans, insisted on separation of Church and State and 
absolute religious freedom. Other liberals sought to 
introduce religious freedom without separating the 
Roman Catholic Church from the State. The consti- 
tutional article which they successfully defended called 
for financial support to the Roman Catholic Church 
and religious freedom for foreigners and for any Span- 
iards who might not be Catholics. 

There were rapid changes of regime and at times 
widespread disorder during the period from 1869 to 
1875. During this time Protestantism was propagated 
in Spain by foreign missionaries and the few Spaniards 
who had accepted the Protestant faith. There were no 
obstacles placed in their way by the government. At 
first there was rather great interest in Protestantism, 
but this soon diminished, and Catholicism continued 
as the religion of the overwhelming majority of the 
Spanish people, though anticlericalism was widespread. 

In 1876, following the restoration of the Bourbon 
monarchy, the Cortes voted 2 Constitution which estab- 
lished a policy of religious toleration. The Roman 
Catholic religion was recognized as that of the State, 
to be maintained by it, but no one was to be molested 
for his religious beliefs or for the observance of his 
cult. Public ceremonies and manifestations other than 
those of the official religion, however, were prohibited. 
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The policy of religious toleration continued, with 
varying interpretations, until the fall of the monarchy 
in 1931. For a long time no signs were permitted on 
Protestant places of worship, but in 1910 this was 
changed. The Catholic forces of the nation insisted 
on the prohibition of Protestant propaganda and the 
control by their Church of education, marriage, and 
burials. They were only partially successful in their 
claims. Protestants complained, however, of numer- 
ous injustices and petitioned many times for religious 
freedom. The Liberal Party lost much of its anti- 
clericalism, and the Conservative Party adopted part 
of the Liberal program. There was compromise on 
the religious question, as on other matters. Religious 
freedom was reduced during the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera. 

A serious handicap to the achievement of reli- 
gious liberty in Spain has been the lack of a signifi- 
cant religious minority there. Protestants have been 
so few that they have been unable to exert much direct 
influence upon national policy. The presence within 
the country of even a small religious minority, how- 
ever, has been used by liberals as an argument in 
favor of religious freedom. Protestants have gen- 
erally been non-political, but their sympathies have 
been with those most likely to introduce religious 
freedom. 

The lack of full religious freedom has hindered 
Protestant progress. Other factors, however, are 
also significant in explaining the slow growth of Prot- 
estantism in Spain. One of these is that Catholicism 
is deeply rooted in Spanish culture, while Protes- 
tantism is regarded as a foreign religion. 
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In this study, which does not purport to be a his- 
tory of science, I have taken one facet of the learned 
lady in England, her increasing awareness of the 
science of her day, and have pursued its growth and 
development through approximately one hundred 


years. My purpose was best served by emphasizing 
the significance of two scientific instruments—the 
telescope and the microscope. The new worlds which 
they revealed exerted a more direct appeal upon the 
popular mind than did discoveries in physics, chem- 
istry, or mathematics. 

In reconstructing a century of effort to indoctrin- 
ate Englishwomen with the scientific ideas of the times, 
I have found that the years between 1650 and 1760 rep- 
resented a beginning or seedtime rather than a period 
of harvest. If notable scientific achievements by wom- 
en were few and negligible, if feminine preoccupa- 
tion with the telescope and microscope was usually 
dilettantism, these years were, nevertheless, years 
of discussion on the place of women in a changing 
world. One question frequently raised was whether or 
not women had either the right or the ability to study 
science. The answer is to be found in the scientific 
literature of the times—literature provided by a host 
of writers and minor scientists who took upon them- 
selves the task of simplifying and popularizing the dis- 
coveries and achievements of more illustrious men. 
Editors and authors alike wakened to the fact that wom- 
en were eager to know about the “New Philosophy” 
but were unequipped to deal with learned treatises 
that presupposed scientific training. Few women read 
the primary works of outstanding scientists; Newton’s 
Opticks, Hooke’s Micrographia, and even Christian 
Huygens’ Cosmotheoros were known chiefly through 
secondary sources. 

In the 1650’s, when Margaret Duchess of New- 
castle began publishing her compendious volumes of 
natural science, the “philosophical girl” and “scien- 
tific lady” were unheard of in England. If Margaret’s 
rationalistic interpretation of science left some- 
thing to be desired, her exhortations to women on the 
necessity of improving their minds through the study 
of the “New Philosophy” lent encouragement to many 
a timid student, A few years later, Fontenelle pop- 
ularized Cartesian astronomy so effectively that sev- 
eral eighteenth-century expositors of science modeled 
their works after the Entretiens sur la pluralité des 
mondes. Algarotti, Harris, Martin, and Ferguson 
learned from Fontenelle how to make astronomy and 
microscopy pleasing and informative enough to engage 
the attention of women readers. Among writers, who 
owed little to Fontenelle, Dunton, Tipper, Steele, Am- 
brose Philips, Eliza Haywood, and Charlotte Lennox 
all wrote about science in a way understandable to 
women unacquainted with the scientific method. 

In addition to reading nontechnical books and pe- 
riodicals, late seventeenth and early eighteenth-cen- 
tury Englishwomen learned about astronomy and mi- 
croscopy by direct observation with telescopes and 
microscopes and by attendance at scientific lectures. 
It was not unusual for a “philosophical girl” to take 
advantage of all three approaches. To be sure, in the 
1660’s not many women spent evening after evening, 
like Mistress Pepys, sharing a husband’s enthusiasm 
for a newly purchased microscope. However, by the 
eighteenth century, many an Englishwoman spent a ., 
portion of her leisure time investigating the world of 
the infinitely small through the lenses of her own com- 
pound microscope, For milady’s walk, instrument 
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makers manufactured new, portable models complete 
with attractive leather cases. Further, the ladies 
were invited to attend scientific lectures and demon- 
strations given by competent speakers. At London, 
Desaguliers, Whiston, Martin, and Ferguson ex- 
pounded on the sciences before mixed audiences. 
Throughout these years the pursuit of natural 
history was an informal pastime relegated to the 
leisure hours of the “obliging fair.” By 1760, the 
end of this study, formal education in the natural 
sciences was Slowly replacing earlier informal stud- 
ies. Within this chronological framework of ap- 
proximately one century, one can see the extent to 
which Englishwomen proved themselves mentally 
competent to take an interest in, to read and on oc- 
casion to write about, the science of their day—a 
far cry from the seventeenth century when the bulk 
of their reading was confined to poetry, sermons, 
and romances. 
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LIFE OF TOM L. JOHNSON 
(Publication No. 3370) 


Eugene Converse Murdock, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


A study of Tom L. Johnson’s career is a study 
of two important aspects of late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century American civilization. First, it 
constitutes a survey of rising industrial capitalism; 
second, it provides an insight into the motivating for- 
ces of the Progressive Movement. While Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, and Hill were building their empires, John- 
son was amassing his own fortune through steel and 
street railway operations. Before he was forty, he 
had revolutionized the street railway business, pat- 
ented several useful inventions, and sat in Congress. 

Later, when La Follette was attacking the rail- 
roads, when Theodore Roosevelt was ‘busting’ the 
trusts, and when Charles Evans Hughes was bringing 
certain insurance companies to book, Johnson was 
shaping Cleveland into ‘the best-governed city in the 
United States.’ An exponent first of big business, 
then of reform, Johnson became an unaccountable 
enigma. His followers idolized his every word and 
deed; his enemies vilified him for demagogy and in- 
sincerity. How can this dichotomy be explained? 

Henry George. George happened into Johnson’s 


life in 1883, at the zenith of the latter’s business tri- 
umphs. The force of George’s message, the appeal of 
the single tax, made a different man of Johnson, Al- 
though he retained some of his business holdings un- 
til 1900, pure money-making at once lost its attraction. 
When Johnson became mayor of Cleveland in 1901, it 
was as a Single-taxer and not as a capitalist. People 
who knew him only as a prosperous business man, 
failed to understand this change. Thus when he began 
his reforms, he was attacked for hypocrisy and polit- 
ical opportunism, 

Johnson’s name seems forever linked with the 
phrase ‘three cent fare.’ Truly, his mayoralty was 
dominated by the fight for a lower street railway fare. 
Yet, although charged with drama and excitement, this 
‘war’ raged over an ephemeral issue, and left no per- 
manent mark. Unfortunately, Johnson’s more lasting 
contributions received only scant recognition. The 
most outstanding of these were: the introduction of 
natural gas, municipal electric lighting, tax reform, 

a great increase in the number of paved streets, the 
revolutionary experiment in criminal correction at 
Warrensville, development of the public park system, 
and the group plan of civic architecture. Most of 
these innovations appear so ancient to a citizen of the 
atomic age, that their origins are seldom considered. 
However, much of modern Cleveland is traceable to 
Johnson. 

At home, the Johnson family life was happy. The 
political gatherings in the hall of the lovely Euclid 
Avenue mansion, and the parties and dances in the 
third floor ballroom, all were exciting affairs. Ice- 
skating in the winter, horseback riding in the summer, 
afforded a rounded program of recreation. Yet sor- 
row was not unknown. Bessie’s unhappy marriage 
sent her mother to a sanitarium, and Loftin’s chronic 
shiftlessness was a source of constant grief to his 
father. 

But the greatest tragedy was the gradual physical 
and financial ruination of Johnson himself. A solid 
specimen of mankind in 1901, he began to fail in 1907, 
and died in 1911, emaciated and unrecognizable. 
Worth several millions at the beginning of his first 
term, his fortune started to disappear at once. By 
1910 all that remained was the home, and that too was 
soon sold. 

Two-hundred thousand citizens of Cleveland stood 
bare-headed in the rain on April 13, 1911, as the funer- 
al cortege carried Johnson’s body to the Union Station 
for its journey to Brooklyn’s Greenwood Cemetery. 
This remarkable tribute was the city’s final testimon- 
ial to its greatest public man. 
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GERMANY AFTER BISMARCK: 
THE CAPRIVI ERA 1890-1894 


(Publication No. 3373) 


John Alden Nichols, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The present study is not intended to be a com- 
plete history of the Caprivi Era, but only a political 
sketch, an attempt to probe for the lines and sources 
of political power, to outline the regime that followed 
Bismarck’s dictatorship in Germany. A brief anal- 
ysis of Bismarck’s fall from power is followed by a 
description of Caprivi as a person and of the problems 
of the situation which he confronted. The retreat to 
a defensive foreign policy, illustrated by the decision 
not to renew the famous ‘Reinsurance Treaty’ with 
Russia, is then described, and important personali- 
ties in the government, such as Baron von Holstein, 
Philipp Eulenburg, and Johannes Miquel, are intro- 
duced. The general policy of rallying moderate con- 
servatives against the Social Democratic threat is 
set forth, and the reforms successfully put through 
during the first year, 1890-1891, are briefly analyzed. 
It is pointed out that the reform program was too ex- 
treme for the Conservatives and not progressive 
enough for the Radicals, that Caprivi’s disinterest in 
colonies, aS well as his attempt to conciliate the 
Catholic Center Party also encouraged dissatisfac- 
tion among the Kartell parties, which dissatisfaction 
soon found its perfect leader in the fallen Chancellor, 
thus initiating the ‘Bismarck Fronde.’ Nevertheless, 
it is seen that Caprivi was able to find wide support 
for his new policy of reciprocal trade treaties, which 
is interpreted as a typical ‘New Course’ compromise 
between the interests of agriculture, industry, and 
labor. The passage of the first string of trade trea- 
ties at the end of 1891 is regarded as the high point 
of the Caprivi Era, which then came to sudden grief, 
when the attempt to further conciliate the Center and 
attract its support in the Reichstag for an envisaged 
increase in the army by introducing a clericalist 
school reform in Prussia turned all the liberals furi- 
ously against the government. In the ensuing school 
bill crisis the Caprivi ministry divided into two fac- 
tions, one led by Caprivi and the other by Miquel, 
with a resulting split between the governments of the 
Reich and of Prussia, Caprivi handing over the min- 
ister-presidency of Prussia to Count Botho Eulen- 
burg, a cousin of Philipp. At this crucial point, in 
the summer of 1892, came Bismarck’s journey to his 
son Herbert’s wedding in Vienna, causing an open 
conflict between Bismarck and the Caprivi govern - 
ment. At the same time, falling prices and dissatis- 
faction with the liberal tendencies of Caprivi turned 
the Junker Conservatives increasingly against his 
regime, Consequently, when Caprivi introduced his 
big army bill, which was aimed at the threat of the 
growing rapprochement between France and Russia, 
he had to face the opposition and obstruction of the 
right as well as the left. The last two years of the 
regime, from 1892 to 1894 are depicted largely as 
the narrative of the ever-growing hostility of the Jun- 
ker class towards Caprivi, coming to a climax in the 





fight over the trade treaties with Rumania and Russia 
in 1893-1894. Finally, the Conservative element, 
powerful in the court, bureaucracy, and the ministries 
and supreme in the Prussian parliament through the 
three class voting system, used the issue of the threat 
of social revolution to attack Caprivi, succeeding in 
drawing the Kaiser to the support of a program 

very similar to the one advocated unsuccessfully by 
Bismarck in 1890. The New Course thus comes full 
circle, and any productive compromise between the 
elements of right and left is seen to be impossible. 
Caprivi’s fall in October, 1894 is interpreted to mean 
the refusal of the Junker class to yield even a modicum 
of privilege and power, thus ensuring the continued 
growth of revolutionary feeling in Germany, and the 
impossibility of any effective government, 
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JEWISH IMMIGRANTS AND WORLD WAR I 
A STUDY OF AMERICAN YIDDISH 
PRESS REACTIONS 


(Publication No. 3112) 


Joseph Rappaport, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This is a study of the war reactions of East Euro- 
pean Jewish immigrants in the United States. Having 
arrived in this country with the “new” immigration, 
this Yiddish-speaking element remained closely at- 
tached to Jewish communities in Russia, Poland, Ga- 
licia, Hungary, and Roumania. Jewish immigrant war 
reactions must be measured in the light of the rejec- 
tion of the conditions of their former life (which was 
the basis of the migration), and the desire to see the 
political, economic, and social emancipation of the 
East European Jewish community. The origins of 
Jewish Nationalist and Socialist strivings, which 
played an important role in immigrant war attitudes, 
stemmed from this drive for emancipation, political 
or otherwise. As their American accommodation was 
not far-advanced, Jews, concerned with oppressive 
Tsarist influences in Eastern Europe, expressed at- 
titudes which conflicted with general pro-Ally senti- 
ments in this country. This was reflected in the crit- 
icism in the Yiddish press of American foreign policy 
during the period of neutrality, the susceptibility of 
that press to German war propaganda, and the support 
rendered the isolationist-pacifist movement. Amer- 
ican participation in the war, the revolutions in Rus- 
sia, the Balfour Declaration, and the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk were significant factors in the shaping of 
Jewish “brave new world” thinking. The messianic 
idealism of the last months of the war, when Jewish 
nationalists and Socialists anticipated the universal 
emancipation of Jew and proletariat respectively from 
the oppression of golos (Diaspora) and capitalist, set 
the stage for the great disillusionment that followed 
the war. 

Chapter I in this study deals with Jewish East 
European backgrounds, and aims at providing an 
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understanding of why immigrants turned against 
their former homelands in the case of Russian and 
Roumanian, whereas Austrianand Hungarian Jews in 
turn prayed for the triumph of the Hapsburgs. Em- 
phasis here shall be placed upon political and eco- 
nomic backgrounds, as well as upon the history of the 
pogroms, as they related to the emigration movement 
and the war attitudes of immigrant Jews. The second 
chapter deals with the character of the migration and 
the primary adjustment of the newcomers in Amer- 
ica. It describes the pre-war development in this 
country of those organizations, ideological move- 
ments, and institutions which played a vital role in 
the expression of war attitudes. As the represen- 
tative Yiddish press reflected the sentiments of di- 
verse segments and ideologies in the immigrant com- 
munity, its history in the United States shall be 
traced. A study of the wartime Yiddish press is the 
main emphasis of this work. In subsequent chapters, 
references shall also be made to the Anglo-Jewish 
press and Socialist publications. For sake of com- 
parison, German-American and general American 
press reactions shall be stressed. Primary source 
materials emphasize the role of Jews in the Social- 
ist movement, and deal with the progress of the 
Zionist, Congress, and Jewish war relief movements. 
Sources relating to the war reactions of Jewish na- 
tional and fraternal organizations are also included. 
Other primary sources, including autobiographical 
material, deal with Jewish immigration into this 
country. Government publications deal with the im- 
migration and Jewish radicalism. 
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THE CAMDEN AND AMBOY RAILROAD 
IN NEW JERSEY POLITICS 1830-1871 


(Publication No. 3379) 


George Love Anthony Reilly, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Since New Jersey formed a natural highway be- 
tween the Metropolitan centers of New York and 
Philadelphia, the importance of a direct transpor- 
tation route across the “waist” of the common- 
wealth was early realized. It was only after the War 
of 1812 had subsided, however, that potential entre- 
preneurs could be persuaded to envision the practi- 

- Cability of accomplishing such a work. The reluc- 
tance of the state to assume any responsibility for 
the fruition of such a scheme indirectly induced the 
formation of two prospectively competing private con- 
cerns, each determined to effect this object in its 
own way. One aspired to the construction of a canal 
route, the other advocated that a railroad be built to 
attain the same end. A rapprochement between the 
two groups was soon secured, and in a brief span of 
time, both boats and locomotives were carrying car- 
goes, human and otherwise, between the two great 
terminal cities. A crucial continental link had thus 
been forged. 





An early prototype of later and larger “pressure 
groups,” the Joint Companies managed, first, to guar- 
antee themselves, and thence enhance the value there- 
of, a privileged politico-economic position within New 
Jersey. This they first proceeded to effect through an 
alignment with the Democratic party, though Whig con- 
tacts were also sought successfully. When the post- 
Jacksonian Democracy evidenced symptoms of rending 
in twain, this resourceful railroad-canal combine 
started to respond to the advances of duly solicitous, 
or at least receptive, followers of the Clay-Webster 
persuasion, 

Ever alert to the possibilities inherent in less 
provincial and more cosmopolitan developments, the 
always opportunistic managers of this now relatively 
gigantic transportation corporation anticipated the 
demise of “Whiggery,” and consistently courted the 
Democrats (and some susceptible nascent Republicans) 
through the early and mid-eighteen fifties. | 

Since “States-Rights” had always been adjudged 
a potent argument in defense of their quaesi-monopoly, 
it was only natural that corporate policy, insofar as it 
was discernible, inclined toward the successors of 
Jackson in preference to the latest legatees of Hamil- 
ton and Marshall, It is for this basic reason, in all 
probability, that we deduce a company policy that may 
be classified as “somewhat equivocal” on the eve of 
the Civil War, and throughout that conflict. Though 
certain individual officials might bare their inner 
thoughts on the critical national issues, the collective 
mind of the ‘soulless corporation’ proved to be as 
elusive as Mercury and as Enigmatic as the Sphinx. 
The railroad carried troops that fought for the Union; 
its officials were anything but forthright in their in- 
dividual outlooks. Some were firm Lincolnians; 
others appeared to have entertained sympathies for 
the ‘Lost Cause.’ All shared in the profits of the war 
boomed traffic. 

Radicals in Congress and in this they even con- 
curred with President Johnson, advocated Federal in- 
tervention to destroy the Camden and Amboy privi- 
leges, inasmuch as they regarded the state’s stautory 
grant to be in contravention of the right of the national 
government to regulate commerce among the states. 
Vocal New Jerseyans of all hues of political partisan- 
ship sprang immediately to the defense of their be- 
loved state, and the righteousness and sacred char- 
acter of the bargains it had struck. The monopoly 
might indeed be vicious but, if so, it was a matter for 
‘Jerseymen’ alone to decide. 

Another factor with which the national government 
had probably failed to reckon was the realization on 
the part of almost all New Jerseyans that the Camden 
and Amboy, by devious means, had contrived both to 
control all railroad transportation within the state, 
and to defray the bulk of the expenses of the state gov- 
ernment. Frugal citizens of the “Garden State” were 
not unmindful of the obvious benefits accruing to them: 
by virtue of this fact. At any rate, Congressional ener- 
gies were soon absorbed in other and larger consider- 
ations, and the Camden and Amboy enjoyed a brief 
breathing spell. 

During this same interval the rapidly growing 
Pennsylvania had seen that if it could secure the 
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convenient ‘waist route’ across New Jersey, the lu- 
crative trade of New York could be carried across 
its rails to the hinterlands. Thus would the ‘Pennsy’ 
be enthroned as the mightiest monarch of transport. 
The ‘Joint Companies,’ though further augmented in 


size and strength by a consolidation achieved in 1867, 


realized that Tom Scott and his associates would 
probably acquiesce to a hard-driven bargain. With 
the security of their stockholders assured against 
all the fates save an ‘act of God,’ the canal and 
railroad leased their properties in 1871 to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The latter then continued 
to enjoy the profits and privileges, and to suffer the 
‘headaches’ which had formerly been the lot of the 
old Camden and Amboy. A colorful era in New 
Jersey’s history had passed. 
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POMPONNE AND DE WITT (1669-1671): 
A STUDY OF THE FRENCH POLICY 
ON THE EVE OF THE DUTCH WAR 


(Publication No. 3381) 


Herbert Harvey Rowen, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The immediate origins of the French war upon 
the Dutch Republic in 1672 may be traced to the 
Triple Alliance of The Hague (January 23, 1668) be- 
tween England, Sweden and the States-General of the 


United Provinces of the Netherlands. Generally 
viewed as resulting from the efforts of Johan De 
Witt, the councillor-pensionary of Holland, to halt 
French conquest of the Spanish Netherlands, the 
treaty appears, in fact, to have been initiated by 
Charles I of England with the double purpose of 
smashing De Witt’s position in Dutch political life 
and compelling Louis XIV to buy the English alliance 
at the price which Charles asked. De Witt, however, 
intended primarily to persuade the French monarch 
to exercise greater moderation; he envisioned the 
“cantonment” of the Belgian provinces as an inde- 
pendent state under a Franco-Dutch coprotectorate. 
When Arnauld de Pomponne came to The Hague in 
February, 1669, as French ambassador, De Witt 
plied him with proposals that this be done. 
Pomponne brought with him instructions which 
did not exclude an agreement with the Dutch, A fun- 
damental consideration in French policy was that it 
was necessary to have the alliance of either the 
Dutch or English states: in Colbert’s phrase, any 
two of the states could defeat the third. Anglo- 
French negotiations for alliance had been under way 
Since before the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
Charles II’s demands for large subsidies had at 
first been refused by Louis; the French monarch 
finally agreed to most of them. However, he first 
tested the possibility of once again using the Dutch 
as allies. Re-establishment of the Franco-Dutch 
alliance of earlier decades was also part of 
De Witt’s political program. 


But Louis XIV made his consent to a renewal of 
the Dutch friendship conditional upon the abandonment 
of the Triple Alliance by the States-General. The 
French king feared that it was, or could become, the 
basis of a European league against him. De Witt dared 
not concede this, though he placed little faith in the 
promises of Charles II: he was almost alone in Dutch 
political affairs in his scepticism of the Triple Al- 
liance, Furthermore, in the years of Pomponne’s em- 
bassy (1669-1671), his political support was weakened 
by the renewed activity of the Orangist party and the 
formation of a hostile “middle party” based on the Van 
Beuningen-Valckenier group in the Amsterdam re- 
gency. The only result of the negotiations, between 
Pomponne and De Witt was to confirm Louis XIV ina 
decision to destroy the Dutch Republic. | 

This purpose was embodied in the Dover Treaty 
(May, 1670) with England, which provided for an al- 
liance of England and France against the Dutch. There- 
after, Pomponne’s task became one chiefly of de- 
ceiving the Dutch and avoiding De Witt’s efforts to in- 
volve him in negotiations. Pomponne, finally sent to 
Sweden to recapture her alliance, was recalled to 
France late in 1671 to take over the foreign ministry, 
which he retained for eight years. While foreign min- 
ister, he prepared a narrative of his Dutch embassy 
which affords the student a clear and very accurate 
picture of the origins of the French-Dutch war. This 
account is a principal source for this study. 
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CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONISM IN FRANCE: 
A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH CONFEDERATION 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


(Publication No. 3386) 


Gerard Charles Thormann, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The history of Christian trade unionism in 
France begins with the creation, in Paris in 1887, of 
the Syndicat des Employes du Commerce et de — 
l’Industrie (Union of Employees in Commerce and In- 
dustry) by a handful of white-collar workers who re- 
sented the anti-clericalism and the materialistic 
philosophy of the existing trade union organizations. 
It was not until 1919, however, that a truly national 
Christian trade union movement, the French Confed- 
eration of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) came into 
being. 

In common with Christian trade unions in other 
European countries, the C.F.T.C. draws its inspira- 
tion from the ideology of the social Catholic move- 
ment developed since the nineteenth century. Chris- 
tian trade unionists in France and elsewhere recog- 
nize the principles and moral teachings of Christianity 
as the basis of human society. By propagating these 
principles and morals throughout the world, Christian 
trade unionists hope to achieve a socio-economic or- 
der in keeping with these principles. The basic idea 
of the Christian trade union doctrine is its concept 
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of the human personality seen in the light of eternal 
life. Christian trade unionists demand that the hu- 
man personality be protected against all powers that 
threaten it. They reject all exploitation of the work- 
ingman in any form, whether ancient or modern, by 
private or state capitalism, or by a system of com- 
munist or fascist dictatorship which smothers the 
human personality, deprives it of its rights, and sac- 
rifices it to an omnipotent state. 

In the years between the two World Wars, the 
Christian trade unionists of the C.F.T.C. translated 
these general ideas into a comprehensive plan for 
social and economic reforms. Known as the *Plan 
of the C.F.T.C.,” this document called for a socio- 
economic regime based on the cooperation of man- 
agement and labor in the framework of a general 
economy organized according to the common interest. 
This objective was to be attained by the creation of 
joint labor-management councils for each branch of 
economic life. On the basis of mutual respect for 
the autonomy of both labor and management organi- 
zations, these joint councils were to set labor stand- 
ards and issue and enforce orders and regulations 
in these branches of industry as well as have juris- 
dictional powers in these branches. The joint coun- 
cils of the different branches of economic life were 
to be coordinated in a central body entrusted with 
the establishment of a general economic policy en- 
suring a harmonious development of the various 
groups and preserving consumers from unjust ex- 
ploitation. The realization of these demands, as the 
C.F.T.C. saw it, would lead to the creation of a 
socio-economic regime avoiding the evil conse- 
quences of an unregulated free enterprise system as 
well as those of a collectivist economy under com- 
plete state control. 

When this Plan was published in 1936, the mem- 
bership of the C.F.T.C. comprised approximately 
half a million adherents organized in a number of 
craft and industrial federations, and with the white- 
collar workers’ group still numerically the most im- 
portant. Compared with the much larger General 
Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.), the French Chris- 
tian labor movement remained a small minority or- 
ganization throughout this entire inter-war period. 

Since the Second World War, however, the posi- 
tion of the C.F.T.C. in the French labor movement 
has undergone important changes. From half a mil- 
lion its membership strength increased to over one 
million, and because of the split of the General Con- 
federation of Labor into two hostile factions — one 
under communist control, the C.G.T., and one under 
socialist influence, the C.G.T./Force Ouvriére — the 
Christian trade union movement has now become the 
second largest French trade union organization. 

Ever since 1945, too, the C.F.T.C. has actively 
taken part in all discussions affecting social and 
economic problems and has been in the forefront of 
those demanding basic reforms in these fields. What- 
ever the specific topic — wage/price relationship, 
nationalization of industry, Marshall Plan, fiscal re- 
forms, rearmament — the C.F.T.C. has always tried 
to emphasize the problems of the worker, the human 
being who makes production possible, and has asked 
that his condition be improved. 


Alongside these national preoccupations of the 
C.F.T.C., its members have also devoted much time 
to the consideration of internal problems affecting 
their movement. The relationship of Christian trade 
unionism to politics, the contacts with the Church, 
the opposition of the “manual” worker to the “white- 
collar” worker, the question of craft versus indus- 
trial trade unionism, the problem of collaboration 
with communist and socialist trade unions have all 
been the subjects of prolonged discussions that have 
not yet all been settled. 

The French Christian trade unions are only a 
part of the international Christian trade union move- 
ment, Together with their friends in other countries, 
they are convinced that the Christian trade union doc- 
trine can make an essential contribution to the solu- 
tion of the socio-economic problems confronting the 
modern industrial world. 
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THE BEGINNING. OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 
IN IMPERIAL GERMANY: A STUDY OF SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN THE DYNASTIC STATE 


(Publication No. 3058) 
Theodore Hermann von Laue, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1944 


The first chapter, Principles of Bismarck’s Do- 
mestic Policy, in recognition of the “actual relation- 








ships of power” in Imperial Germany, provides an 
outline of Bismarck’s domestic statesmanship, of 
which his social insurance legislation was but a part. 
The interpretation of his motives places special 
stress upon the chancellor's personal ambition for po- 
litical domination under the guise of increasing the 
power of the Prusso-German state. Bismarck’s do- 
mestic policy, particularly after 1878, is therefore 
considered a constant but opportunistic search for 
greater popular support of his Prusso-German state 
and of his own position. Upon closer investigation it 
appears that in comparison with the best informed 
men within and without the government he was unsym- 
pathetic towards, as well as ignorant of the problems 
of the industrial working classes and industrial soci- 
ety in general. 

In the second chapter, The Genesis of the First 





_ Accident Insurance Bill, Bismarck is seen playing a 





Bonapartist role as advocate of “state socialism,” in 
order to build up domestic support. Social insurance 
was an essential part of that program. The genesis 
of the first accident insurance bill is then traced from 
various sources: previous legislation in Prussia and 
the Empire, the special wishes of heavy industry as 
represented by Stumm, the outlook of the Prussian 
civil service as represented by Lohmann, the political 
intentions of the chancellor, and the discussion in the 
Prussian Economic Council. In conclusion it is shown 
that, among all the possibilities of social legislation, 
social insurance as outlined in this bill fitted most 
closely the broad political intentions of the chancellor. 
Under the German constitution of 1867 and 1871, 
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however, the chancellor’s power over domestic legis- 
lation was limited by the Reichstag. The third chap- 
ter, The Reichstag and Social Policy, deals therefore 
with the relationship between chancellor and Reich- 
stag in regard to social policy and other issues in- 
volving the Reichstag’s prerogative. After a detailed 
analysis of the social composition of the Reichstag 
and the attitude of the parties towards social ques- 
tions, it appears that the Reichstag was closer to the 
problems of industrial life than Bismarck, and that, 
on the whole, it preferred the liberal solution of fac- 
tory legislation to that of social insurance, 

The fourth chapter, The Favor of the Common 
Man, is devoted to the clash between the chancellor 
on one hand and the Reichstag and the parties on the 
other, over the accident insurance bill and the policy 
of “state socialism” in general. The Reichstag de- 
bates over the bill are surveyed in order to show the 
impact of various political interests upon it, and al- 
so to show the comprehensive character of the oppo- 
sition to Bismarck which succeeded in pruning the 
bill of all political connotations. It is further shown 
how both Bismarck and the parties appealed with 
great force to the electorate for support of their poli 
cies, The decisive defeat of the chancellor at the 
polls led to the proclamation of the famous Imperial 
Message of November 17th, 1881. This document is 
interpreted as Bismarck’s direct answer to the elec- 
tion results. He hereby enlisted the support of the 
monarchy, hitherto outside current political contro- 
versy, for his domestic policy. Although minor con- 
cessions were made in regard to the organization of 
accident insurance, the program of social insurance 
set forth earlier in the year was now made an Impe- 
rial commitment for future legislation. The first 
and most important phase of social insurance legis- 
lation in Imperial Germany was thus concluded in 
Bismarck’s favor. 

The subtitle of the entire dissertation, A Study 
of Social Adjustment in the Dynastic State, indicates 
the approach and thesis. The persistent discussion 
of the “Social Question” at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, (to which social insurance legislation was but 
one answer), is taken as a constant search for a new 
equilibrium between the dominant political and so- 
cial forces. In the introductory chapter, God’s Mills 
and Man’s Insecurity, the liberal process of social 
adjustment is contrasted with that suggested by Ger- 
man social thought. Throughout this study an at- 
tempt is made to show what factors in German so- 
ciety and which mental attitudes among parties and 
individuals have either aided or obstructed social 
adjustment. The prevailing German interpretation of 
dynastic social policy, as represented by the writings 
of Lorenz von Stein. Gustav Schmoller, Hans Roth- 
fels, and others, assumed that the Prussian monarchy 
and Bismarck acted as neutral arbiters in this pro- 
cess of adjustment, guided solely by “raison d’etat,.” 
It is this author’s special thesis that in Bismarck’s 
social policy the Prusso-German state abandoned 
such neutrality. Endangered by the progress of the 
liberal middle classes and the agitation among the 
industrial working classes, it became a partisan in 
the arena of politics. 























The sources of this study have been taken from 
the published documents on Bismarck’s domestic 
policy, the protocols of the Prussian Economic Coun- 
cil, the printed proceedings of the Zentralverein 
Deutscher Industrieller, and the Reichstag Debates. 
In addition the autobiographies, notes, and studies of 
contemporary parliamentarians and observers have 
been consulted, as well as the secondary works on the 
personalities and forces of this period. 
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THE TREATISE AGAINST HERETICS 
OF JAMES CAPELLI: A STUDY 
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AGAINST CATHARAN HERESY 


(Publication No. 3392) 


Walter Leggett Wakefield, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The purpose of this study is to describe and anal- 
yze the treatise of James Capelli, pointing out its re- 
lationship to other polemical works against medieval 
heresy and depicting the literary tradition and the con- 
temporary influences which affected its form and con- 
tent. The problem of reliability of evidence about 
heresy found in writings which attack it is involved in 
the estimate of the treatise. 

The scanty evidence about the author indicates 
that he was a Franciscan friar in Milan who probably 
wrote this Summa before 1250. A collection of his 
sermons has also been preserved. Three manu- 
scripts of the treatise against heretics have been 
found: Cesena, Pluteus I, viii; Milan, Ambrosian J. 5. 
Inf; and Prague, Metropolitan Chapter 527, fols. 1llr- 
13lv. The first of these was the basis for an edition 
published by Dino Bazzochi. 

Capelli’s description of heretical tenets, while 
not as exhaustive as some of those provided by his con- 
temporaries, is unusual in that the author repudiates 
popular rumors about immoral life among heretics. 
For most of the errors he attempts a direct refutation. 
He also includes chapters summarizing orthodox doc- 
trine on major points and demonstrating its truth by 
arguments based largely on Scriptural authority. 

To give a basis for comparison of this with other 
polemics, thirty-two other tracts, written between 
about 1140 and 1250, are passed in review with com- 
ments on authorship, date, and the salient features of 
each, Instances of use of the same material by two or 
more authors and characteristics common to many of 
the treatises are noted. 

There is a marked similarity between certain 
passages in this Summa and in the much longer work 
of Moneta of Cremona, notably in the descriptions of 
heretical tenets or practices. It is tentatively sug- 
gested that Moneta used Capelli’s treatise as one of 
his sources. Close connections between the content 
and language of the Summa in the chapters which 
expound orthodox doctrine and some chapters of the 
compilations of authorities for the use of preachers 
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against heresy, some of which were published by 
Douais, are also seen. Here the result of compar- 
ison is the suggestion that Capelli used one or more 
of the short manuals as the basis for some of his 
arguments. 

Tracing the actions against heresy in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries shows that cam- 
paigns of preaching, judicial examinations of here- 
tics, and public debates between churchmen and 
heresiarchs were often accompanied by the appear- 
ance of controversial tracts. The Cistercian 
preaching campaign in Languedoc (1206-1208) gave 
the inspiration for preaching societies. The first of 
these, the Poor Catholics, was short-lived, but soon 
afterward the Dominican and Franciscan orders 
undertook preaching against heresy as a major re- 
sponsibility. During a period of intense activity, the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century, numerous 
tracts against heresy appear, in which the character- 
istics of the preaching methods are reflected. The 
conclusion is that preaching methods and materials 
had a direct, formative influence on the polemical 
literature. 

In the light of this conclusion suggestions for es- 
timating the reliability of evidence about heresy in 
the polemical tracts are put forward. The Summa 
of James Capelli is evaluated as a typical product 
of the controversy over heresy, distinguished nei- 
ther by its reliability nor as a source of fresh infor- 
mation, but useful to the author’s contemporaries 
because it gave a concise description of heresy and 
valuable suggestions about how heretical arguments 
could be refuted. 
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HENRY WATTERSON; RECONSTRUCTED REBEL 
(Publication No. 3393) 


Joseph Frazier Wall, Ph.D. 
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Henry Watterson, Kentucky’s most noted editor, 
was born in Washington, D.C. on February 16, 1840, 
the son of Congressman Harvey M. Watterson and 
Talitha Black Watterson of Tennessee. He spent 
his early childhood in yearly migrations from Ten- 
nessee to Washington. In the capital, he was early 
introduced into politics, which was to hold his inter- 
est for the rest of his life. Because of his limited 
eyesight, he had little formal education. His father 
had been a political protege of Andrew Jackson and 
always a strong Union man, When the Civil War 
came, Harvey Watterson, recently editor of the 
Washington Union, fought to keep Tennessee in the 
Union. Henry, though sharing his father’s beliefs, 
was caught up in the war excitement in the South and 
joined the Confederate army. 

Watterson’s military career consisted of serving 
at various times on the staffs of Generals Leonidas 
Polk, Hood, Joseph Johnston and N.B. Forrest. His 
most notable contribution to the Confederate cause 





was his editorship of the Chattanooga Rebel. In this 
paper Watterson revealed many of his later political 
and economic beliefs, and developed that extravagant- 
ly colorful style that was to be his trademark. 

At the close of the war, with two war comrades, 
Watterson returned to Nashville to revive the Banner. 
Here he married Rebecca Ewing. Making a success 
of the Banner, Watterson was invited by the owners 
of the Louisville Journal, George D. Prentice’s paper, 
to come there as its editor. Watterson accepted and 
soon brought about a merger of the Journal with the 
Courier, the other leading paper in Louisville, ed- 
ited by W.N. Haldeman. For the next 50 years Wat- 
terson was to be the spokesman for the border states. 

Watterson’s chief concern in these early years 
was to bring an end to Radical reconstruction and to 
encourage a reconciliation between the sections. He 
battled valiantly against the extremists of both sides, 
urging the South to accept the new Constitutional 
amendments as the peace treaty between the sections, 
and warning the North against the despotism of the 
Radicals. He was early involved in the Liberal Repub- 
lican movement in the famous Quadrilateral, and was 
chiefly responsible for the South’s acceptance of 
Greeley as the Democratic candidate. Following the 
defeat of Greeley, Watterson dropped the idea of a 
liberal Republican-Democratic coalition and worked 
through the regular Democratic party organization. 

In 1874 he first boomed for the Presidency Gov- 
ernor S.J. Tilden of New York, who was to be his po- 
litical hero for the rest of his life. Watterson was 
chairman of the convention nominating Tilden, cam- 
paigned vogorously for Tilden, and although always 
opposed to office-holding for himself, agreed to fill 
an unexpired term in Congress in the fall of 1876 
in order to be Tilden’s representative in Congress. 
As congressman, he played an important role in the 
events following the disputed election. His proposal, 
at suggestion of Tilden, to have a mass meeting in 
Washington on Tilden’s behalf, brought accusations 
of his being a hot-headed rebel. Actually he worked 
for a peaceful solution, opposing the threatened 
Southern filibuster, and when it was apparent that 
Hayes would win out in the Electoral Commission, 
negotiated with Hayes friends at the Wormley hotel 
meeting for the end of military occupation of the 
South, 

After 1877, Reconstruction as a political issue 
was finished, and Watterson, turning to other issues, 
became one of the Nation’s most outspoken editors 
for low tariff and made the campaign of 1888 a cru- 
sade for tariff revision. In 1892 he broke with Cleve- 
land and after Cleveland’s second election, he con- 
templated retiring from journalism and politics to de- 
vote his time to lecturing, in which he had had con- 
siderable success, and to writing in Europe. He was 
in Europe when the Bryan silver forces captured the 
Democratic party. Haldeman took the paper out of 
the Democratic party and helped form the Gold Dem- 
ocratic party. Watterson returned home to find the 
paper dying, and he and Haldeman had to begin all 
over again to build it up. : 

Watterson accepted Bryan in 1900 and campaigned 
for him in 1908, having by that time accepted much 
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of the progressive program, Early supporting Wood- 
row Wilson for the Presidency because of his liberal 
beliefs, Watterson broke with him in the famous Har- 
vey-Manhattan Club incident because Watterson felt 
' Wilson was unfair to his old friend Harvey. Follow- 
ing Wilson’s election, however, Watterson supported 
the administration in most of its domestic policies 
but felt Wilson was too cautious in foreign affairs. 
Watterson early advocated all-out aid to the allies 
in World War I, making “To Hell with the Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs” one of his most famous slo- 
gans. His last break with Wilson came over the 
League of Nations which Watterson opposed as alien 
to our traditional foreign policy. In his last years, 
he felt increasingly bitter over such changes as 
woman suffrage and prohibition. He kept his in- 
terest in politics and general enthusiasm for life 
until his death in Florida on December 22, 1921. 
Watterson as a journalist and politician added 
great color to the political scene in his long life and 
championed many needed reforms. His lengthy ed- 
itorials were read across the nation and his violent 
likes and dislikes aroused great discussion. His ap- 
peal was largely emotional rather than intellectual, 
and his apt phrases were widely quoted. His great- 
est service to his nation was undoubtedly his untir- 
ing efforts to bring about sectional reconciliation 
following the Civil War—and here he found his great- 
est success. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS, MIXED GOVERNMENT, 
AND DEMOCRACY, 1556-1832 


(Publication No. 3400) 


Corinne Comstock Weston, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The House of Lords, Mixed Government, and 
Democracy, 1556-1832 is a study of the position of 
the House of Lords and proposals for its reform or 
abolition that have been made in modern times in the 
light of the prevailing theories of the nature and 
characteristics of the English system of government. 
The theory of the nature of the English government 
which prevailed from the Restoration in 1660 until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century was the 
theory of checks and balances, or “mixed govern- 
ment,” as it was generally called. According to this 
theory, the English government represented a com- 
bination and blending of the three main types of gov- 
ernment which political theorists derived from Aris- 
totle--monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy--and 
to this combination political thinkers attributed what 
they regarded as the peculiar virtues of the English 
system. From their point of view, it would be logi- 








cal to make the democratic branch (the House of Com- 


mons) more democratic, and at the same time keep 
the aristocratic branch (the House of Lords) aristo- 
cratic and the monarchic branch (the Crown and the 
executive government) monarchic. 









So long as Englishmen accepted as unchallen- 
geable the perfection of their mixed constitution, in 
which the House of Lords was seen as the equipoise, 
they could consistently with the maintenance of the 
constitution propose the reform of the House of Com- 
mons, But to propose a democratic reform of the 
House of Lords or its abolition would be to destroy 

the balance of the constitution and to reject the theory 
of mixed government. Since few political theorists be- 
fore 1832 emancipated themselves from the intellec- 
tual bondage of the theory of mixed government, the 
question of the reform or the abolition of the House 

of Lords remained an academic question until the 
practical effects of the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867 
replaced the theory of mixed government with the 
democratic theory of the supremacy of the House of 
Commons within the traditional framework. 

In this study a history of the theory of mixed 
government has accompanied this history of propo- 
sals for dealing with the House of Lords before 1832. 
Taken as a theme in itself, the history of this theory 
not only sheds light on the position of the House of 
Lords but also provides perspective for the study 
of democracy in the movement for parliamentary re- 
form that began in 1769 and came to a climax in the 
Great Reform Bill. Major emphasis has been placed 
on the role of Charles I’s Answer to the Nineteen Prop- 
ositions in the rise of the theory of mixed govern- 
ment to a position of supremacy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The chronological limits of this study have been 
determined by the rise and fall of the theory of mixed 
government. In 1556 appeared John Ponet’s A Shorte 
Treatise of politike power, containing one of the first 











public expressions of the view that the English gov- 
ernment was mixed, and in 1832 the Great Reform 
Bill was passed, the long term effect of which was to 
undermine the theory of mixed government. 
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The study is devoted to farm magazines of a gen- 
eral nature. Foreign language periodicals and spe- 
Cialized journals are excluded except for passing ref- 
erences and generalizations. Journals published in 
the following states are included: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Iowa. 

It is divided into three sections, The first, “Mag- 
azines and Men,” is given to the periodicals and the 
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men and women associated with these journals. The 
first chapter, “Personality of the Press,” presents 
the overall personality of the agricuitural press, the 
growth of the rural journals, and the evolution of 
periodicals. Some attention is given to the position 
of the rural press in the general picture of journal- 
ism in the United States. “Problems of the Press” 
highlights many aspects of rural publishing. Some 
of the problems included are: personnel, equipment, 
costs, advertising, “Bogus” journals, and circula- 
tion techniques. The final chapter of the first sec- 
tion treats in detail the editors and writers of the 
period. Four of the more outstanding editors are ex- 
amined in detail and their contributions to American 
life are evaluated. These four men are Henry Wal- 
lace, John Meloy Stahl, Orange Judd, and Herbert 
Myrick. 

The second section, “Policies of the Press,” is 
divided into three chapters: “The Farm Family,” 
“The Business of Farming,” and “Regional and Na- 
tional Problems.” The entire section analyzes the 
philosophy, aims, and specific recommendations of 
the press. The first chapter is concerned with the 
Social aspects of farm life. Recreation, family re- 
lations, cultural pursuits, personal habits, the use 
of tobacco and alcohol, and homes all are touched 
upon. The next chapter is concerned with the actual 
work of farming. Advice as to equipment, the eval- 
uation of new crops and techniques (the sugar beet 
and ensilage are treated in some detail), drainage, 
the use of fertilizer, and irrigation are some of the 
more important areas discussed. The closing chap- 
ter presents the attitude of individual journals and 
sectional approaches to persistent problems with 
which the farmer was forced to cope. The topics 
include the agrarian movement, monopolies, the 
tariff, immigration, education, and taxation. 

The final section traces the rise and fall of thir- 
teen of the more outstanding periodicals. The jour- 
nals examined in detail are: PRAIRIE FARMER, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURALIST, OHIO FARMER, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, WISCONSIN FARMER, 
RURAL NEWYORKER, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
IOWA HOMESTEAD, AMERICAN GRANGE BUL- 
LETIN, FARM JOURNAL, FARM AND FIRESIDE, 
FARM, STOCK AND HOME. 

The farm press as a whole was conservative in 
all matters. It was anxious to preserve the tradition 
of “Jeffersonian agrarianism.” It was a vital force 
in moulding the American farmer, his family, and 
American agriculture. It is impossible to evaluate 
with any degree of accuracy the full impact of farm 
magazines in the above mentioned areas, but there 
is no doubt it was a significant force in American 
life during the last half of the nineteenth century. 

The immediate and measurable contribution of 
the press came in the realm of the introduction of 
new agricultural methods and the assistance given 
to the introduction on a grand scale of scientific 
farming. It is here that the farm magazines played 
their most significant role. In the areas of moral 
values, cultural expansion, and entertainment the 
contribution is beyond measure. 

The revolution in agriculture would have come 


without the press; with the press participating the 
revolution came sooner and perhaps with greater 
force. To study any aspect of rural life or American 
agriculture and ignore the farm periodicals is to over- 
look a dynamic and vital force. 
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THE ARABIC TEXT OF I CORINTHIANS 
IN “STUDIA SINAITICA NO, II” 


(Publication No. 2918) 


Robert Henry Boyd, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


Translations of the New Testament into Arabic 
have generally been considered to be useless for cri- 
tical purposes due to their late date and the extreme- 
ly mixed character of their text. This is to be ex- 
pected, if, as has generally been considered, all 
translations were made in post-Islamic times, after 
Arabic had begun to supplant Syriac as the language 
used by Syrian and Palestinian Christians; for by that 
time the Byzantine conflate type of text had become 
the normal one in the Christian Church, 

A comparative study, however, of the text of I 
Corinthians, contained in the edition of the ninth- 
century Sinai Arabic manuscript of the Pauline 
Epistles, edited by Mrs. M.D. Gibson in Studia Sin- 
aitica, No. II, (London, 1894), reveals an underlying 
Greek text predominantly of the Alexandrian type, 
which shows little effect of the Byzantine recension. 
Of sixty-three significant variants, which remain af- 
ter the elimination of those which are due to stylistic 
inconsistencies and the translator’s occasional para- 
phrastic and free rendering of the Greek, the Arabic 
text of I Corinthians agrees with that of the Byzantine 
in only twenty-seven readings, of which only two are 
typically Byzantine. Twelve are ancient Alexandrian 
variants found in all or in a majority of the Alexan- 
drian group of manuscripts. Ten are found in one or 
two of the Alexandrian group, of which some are 
found also in the Western group of manuscripts. 
Three of the readings in which the Arabic text agrees 
with the Byzantine are Western variants; and since 
the Arabic text has two unique Western readings, as 
well as the Alexandrian-Western readings, the three 
Western-Byzantine readings probably should be con- 
sidered as a Western element in the underlying Greek 
Manuscript rather than as evidence of an assimilation 
toward the Byzantine type of text. If more were known 
of the Caesarean bype of text in the Pauline Epistles, 
the Western readings might be considered as evidence 
of the Caesarean revision. The more important By- 
zantine alterations are not found in the Arabic text, 
viz., variations in whole clauses, the addition or omis- 
Sion of several words. 

The former conclusions of V. Ryssel in Die 
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Theologische Literaturzeitung (1895), No, 13, which 





were based only on a provisional study of a few read- 


ings from Romans 1:-4: and Galatians 1:, are there- 
fore incorrect, at least in regard to the Arabic text 
of I Corinthians. Ryssel suggested that the Arabic 
text approximated that of the correctors ¥© and D© 
and was predominantly of the Syrian, i.e., Byzantine 
type, with a trace of the Alexandrian type of text. 

Of thirty-six significant readings, however, in which 
the Arabic text disagrees with the Byzantine type of 
text,X<° joins the Arabic text in disagreement only 
twenty-six times and D© sixteen. In other words, 
the Greek manuscript which underlay the Arabic 
translation shows less effects of the Byzantine re- 
cension than that of the third correctors of X, which 
is of the seventh century. It shows no more effect of 
the Byzantine recension than that of Codex A, which 
is of the first half of the fifth century. Other antique 
characteristics of the underlying Greek manuscript 
are the absence of Euthalian matter, non-indication 
of accents and rough breathings, and lack of punc- 
tuation, 

The further suggestion of Ryssel that the trans- 
lator of the Arabic text occasionally followed the 
Peshitta is also not substantiated by the present 
study. The same is true of the suggestion attributed 
to Ryssel by G. Graf in Die Christlich-Arabische 
Literatur bis zur Frankischen Zeit (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1905), that the Arabic text had been re- 
worked on the basis of the Peshitta. There is no 
evidence of a thorough-going or consistent revision 
of the text by later scribes. The Syriacisms there- 
fore which the translation contains in grammar and 
vocabulary are due not to the influence of the Pesh- 
itta but rather to the fact that the translator either 
spoke Syriac himself and therefore inadvertently in- 
troduced these Syriacisms into his Arabic style or 
that he came from a region where his Arabic dialect 
was contaminated by these Syriacisms. 

The fact that the translator made use of a Greek 
manuscript which shows so little effect of the By- 
zantine recension indicates that he made his trans- 
lation before the Byzantine type of text had become 
the normal one. This would mean that his transla- 
tion must have been made before the seventh cen- 
tury; for by the seventh century even an ancient 
codex like X, copied in the fourth century, had not es- 








caped the hand of correctors who had begun to assim- 


ilate its text toward the Byzantine type. Further» 
more the Harclean revision of the Philoxenian Syr- 
iac version, which was made in Egypt in 609 on the 
basis of several Greek manuscripts in Thomas of 
Harqel's possession, has a distinctly Byzantine type 
of text as compared to the Arabic text of I Corin- 


thians. Of the thirty-six variants in which the Arabic 


text disagrees with the Byzantine type of text, the 
Harclean version joins the Arabic text in its dis- 
agreement only six times. If a version made in the 
Egyptian area which was the home of the Alexandrian 
type of text could be so affected by the Byzantine re- 
cension in the early part of the seventh century, it 

is not likely that the Arabic text would have escaped 
its effects, if it had been made at the same time or 
later. A pre-Islamic date for the translation is 


therefore the only logical explanation of the distinctly 
Alexandrian type of text which it reflects. The large 
number of scribal errors which the present Arabic 
manuscript contains indicates that it is a copy many 
times removed from the original translation, Certain 
archaic features of the grammar used in the Arabic 
text also indicate a probable pre-Islamic composition. 
The pericopal rubics which the present manu- 
script contains indicate that the Arabic translation 
was made or was used in the Palestinian area; for the 
rubrics are closely connected with those of the Pal- 
estinian Syriac Lectionary, edited by Mrs. Lewis in 
Studia Sinaitica, No. VI. The Arabic Christian com- 





munity for which the translation was made therefore 
may have been the Church of the Tap t(4 ott mission 
established by Euthymius in 420 on the Palestinian 
border, the first bishop of which attended the Council 
of Ephesus in 431. The probable date of the under- 
lying Greek manuscript, i.e., the first half of the fifth 
century, together with its Western element which one 
would expect of a translation made in the Palestinian 
area, likewise attest to the probability of the original 
Arabic translation having been made for this early 
fifth-century Arabic-speaking church, 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ANALYSIS 
OF THE QABARDIAN LANGUAGE 


(Publication No. 3355) 
Aert Hendrik Kuipers, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This paper deals with the phonemic and morphem- 
ic structure of Qabardian (N.-W. Caucasus). The in- 
troduction presents general data about the geograph- 





ical and comparative position of the language, sums 
up earlier analyses, and mentions informants and 
methods used. 

Part I (The Phonemic Units). The phonemes as 
established by JAKOVLEV Serve as a point of de- 
parture. In the consonants, the following types of fea- 
tures are distinguished: (1) buccal features (point / 
mode of articulation), e.g., labials /P, F/, dentals 
/T, C, S/, alveolopalatal /S / (totaling 17); (2) laryn- 
gal features (voiceless /../, voiced /_/ and glottalic 
/ / ); (3) features dependent on the shape of the mouth 
resonator (palatalization /’/ and labialization /°/ ). 
The laryngal articulation of the non-final members 
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of consonant-clusters is non-distinctive, and the no- 
tation can be simplified accordingly (e.g., /PS, ST/ 
instead of /PS, ST/ ). This makes the use of certain 
special juncture-symbols superfluous. JAKOVLEV’s 
vowel-system contains three members, short /a, 

a/ and long /a/. TRUBETZKOY’s modification of 
this scheme, which envisages a vowel-system where 
only three degrees of aperture are distinctive (an 
often-used example of the Prague School), is re- 
jected on factual grounds. It is further shown that 
JAKOVLEV’s /a/ must be interpreted.as a sequence 
/ha/ or /ah/, depending on position. As to the vow- 
el /a/, this vowel is in most positions automatic, 

it can be distinctive only on a higher syntagmatic 
level, never on that of the morpheme, and it lacks - 
stabliity. For these reasons “a” is interpreted as a 
juncture-phenomenon, The only remaining “vowel,” 
/a/, functions distinctively not on the basis of its 
syllabicity but by its “openness.” The feature of 
openness /a/ belongs in the same category as the 
features of palatalization /’/ and labialization /°/ 
(see above under (3) ). (This category as a whole is 
comparable to the “a-i-u”-scheme as found in the 
vocalic systems of many languages). Qabardian. 
thus lacks a distinction of consonants and vowels: 
its phonemic units consist of the three types of fea- 
tures mentioned above. These units are called 
“segments,” e.g., /Pa, PS, Tx , TK°a/. 


Part II (The Morphemic Units). The segment is 
investigated from the point of view of its relation to 
the semantic content. There are four subsegmenta 
morphemes, consisting of a buccal feature of a seg- 
ment only, e.g., /S-/ ‘Ist pers. sing.’ The frequent 
alternation of segments with and without /a/ has 
sometimes morphemic value. A few segments which 
can appear between two members of a compound and 
to which it is difficult to assign a definite meaning 
are defined as connectives. Most segments occur 
independently as unisegmental morphemes; in this 
category of morphemes there is a high degree of 
homonymy. Unisegmental morphemes can be com- 
bined into compounds; many everyday notions for 
which e.g., English has separate morphemes are in 
Qabardian expressed by such compounds, The form 
and behavior of unanalyzable plurisegmental units 
are in all respects identical with those of compounds 
of unisegmental morphemes. From the semantic 
point of view, no sharp borderline can be drawn be- 
tween analyzable and unanalyzable segment-combi- 
nations; the latter have several characteristics in 
common with compounds with narrowed or trans- 
ferred meaning, including the appearance of elements 
which are formally identical with the connectives. 
These units can, therefore, be regarded as com- 
pounds with a maximal degree of semantic fusion. 
The Qabardian morpheme can be formally defined as 
a segment, with the exception of the subsegmental 
morphemes and, in addition, a specific category of 
borrowings. 

In the conclusion it is pointed out that the Qabar- 
dian language has definitely archaic features (it has 
e.g., certain characteristics in common with 








pre-Indo-European.) Further, Qabardian cannot be 
quoted as an example of a language with a vertical 
vowel-system; on the contrary, in so far as glotto- 
genetic conclusions can be drawn, it rather indicates 
the priority of the horizontal (“i-u”)-axis, thus con- 
firming the views of STUMPF and VAN GINNEKEN. 
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Rolland Elwell Stevens, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 

This is a study of the availability in the library of 
library materials needed in historical research as 
compared with the availability of library materials 
heeded in experimental research. The hypcthesis in- 
vestigated here is that historical research makes many 
demands which cannot be satisfied in a single library, 
because it requires so many infrequently used titles, 
and that this is not true of experimental research. An 
examination of pertinent literature produces partial 
support for this hypothesis. 

In the investigation proper, one hundred doctoral 
dissertations are examined. The dissertations were 
taken randomly from those prepared during the peri- 
od 1930 to 1948 at three research libraries differing 
in size, and in five different subject fields. These 
dissertations were classified by a group of judges 
as to the type of research employed in each: his- 
torical, experimental, or an intermediate type. The 
titles cited in each dissertation were examined, in 
order to learn which titles had been cited by more 
than one dissertation; these were called frequently 
used titles, while those cited by only one dissertation 
were called infrequently used titles. Titles were al- 
so checked in order to learn how many of the materi- 
als used in each research study were immediately 
available to the person who prepared the study. 

A comparison of the dissertations shows that 
those classified as historical research cite signi- 
ficantly more titles which are not in the library, 
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and significantly more titles used in only one disser- 
tation, than do experimental dissertations. When the 
8,382 titles used in all of the dissertations are di- 
vided into the frequently cited and the infrequently 
cited titles, more of the former than the latter are 
found to be in the library. This is true even when 
each of the three libraries, each of the five subject 
fields, and each of the three research types are con- 
sidered separately. It is also shown that disserta- 
tions which cite the most titles not found in the li- 
brary, also cite the most infrequently used titles. 
The demonstration of these facts is considered to be 
evidence that historical research makes demands 
which cannot be satisfied in a single research col- 
lection, because it requires a large body of infre- 
quently used library materials. Experimental re- 
search, using a smaller body of literature that is 
used relatively frequently, most often can be sup- 
ported by a single research collection. 

Among the implications of these findings is that 
the cost of maintaining a research library is pri- 
marily the cost of supporting historical research, 
Since this type of research makes by far the heaviest 
demands on the library, and makes demands which 
the library often is unable to supply. Another impli- 
cation is that cooperative specialization plans and 
storage library plans, both of which seek to limit the 
size of research library collections by dividing them 
into two or. more parts, are most likely to succeed 
if they are based on separating library materials ac- 
cording to the type of research in which they will be 
useful, rather than according to subject field. Since 
such separation is more effective in the storage 
library than in the cooperative specialization plan, 
it is possible that the former plan may become the 
predominant pattern of cooperation among research 
libraries. 
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GARCIA LORCA 


(Publication No. 3097) 


Maria Teresa Babin, Ph.D. 
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El Mundo Poetico de Federico Garcia Lorca 
(The Poetic World of Federico Garcia Lorca), is a 
study of the prose, verse and dramatic works of the 
Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936). 

It is based on the Obras Completas (Complete Works), 
edited in six volumes by Guillermo de Torre in 1938, 
to which a seventh volume was added in 1942; sev- 
eral poems and a scene from a dramatic sketch pub- 
lished in the Revista Hispdnica Moderna in 1940; a 
tragedy, La Casa de Bernarda Alba (The House of 
Bernarda Alba), edited in 1945; a few letters printed 
in magazines, and the first work of the poet, Impre- 
siones y Paisajes (Impressions and Landscapes), 


























written in prose and published in 1918. 

El Mundo Poético de Federico Garcia Lorca 
deals thoroughly with the poet’s works as a whole 
and the different aspects of his poetic world. It is 
organized in three parts and is subdivided into ten 
chapters. The Bibliography in the Appendix covers 
the first editions and other editions cited in this 
study; the articles, essays and books written on the 
poet, and the general works on contemporary litera- 
ture which have been consulted. 

The first part of El Mundo Poético de Federico 
Garcia Lorca is an introduction to his poetic world. 
It begins with a survey of the poet’s works, pointing 
out the close relationship between his poetry, essays 
and plays, with observations on his language and style, 
followed by a study of his traditional heritage: class- 
ical Spanish literature, the generation of 1898, the 
Catholic religion, folklore, music and painting. The 
second and third parts embody the main contribution 
of this study to the knowledge of Garcia Lorca and 
his poetic world. Chapters three, four, five and six 
are devoted to an analysis of the elements of “reali- 
ty”—transported to a plane of dreamlike mystery—in 
the poet’s world. Nature is of primary importance: 
the sky, the moon, the stars, the wind, the water, the 
earth, the flora and the fauna. Man torn by the feuds 
of his intimate struggles and his social environment 
completes the poet’s “reality.” The third part (chap- 
ters seven, eight and nine), deals with Garcia Lorca’s 
ruling themes: time and death, the child and the de- 
sire for children, passion and frustrated love, be- 
sides his literary themes: Narcissus, the gypsy, the 
negro and the bullfighter. All the roads of Lorca’s 
poetic world converge on his vital theme: Time and 
Death. 

El Mundo Poético de Federico Garcia Lorca ends 
with a study of the poet’s place in the literature of 
his day and his relation with the esthetic currents pre- 
dominant in Spanish poetry between 1918 and 1936: 
ultraism, creationism and surrealism. Since 1928, 
when his best known book of poems, Romancero Gi- 
tano, was published, Garcia Lorca’s poetry has been 
widely imitated in Spain and Spanish America. Trans- 
lations of his poems and plays appeared in various 
languages after his death and his plays have often been 
been presented in translation as well as in Spanish, 
In Lorca’s works one finds the most advanced forms 
of the poetry of his period coupled with great tradi- 
tional and cultural wealth and a concern with the sub- 
conscious, which is characteristic of everything he 
wrote from his first book in prose to his posthumous 
poems and plays. A neoromantic poet who admires 
Spain’s Golden Age and approaches with caution the 
artistic innovations of his times, Garcia Lorca brings 
fresh insight and a new concept of the metaphor and 
the image to the classical and romantic tradition. His 
poetic world expresses the anguish of the tragic sense 
of life and is one of the most valuable contributions 
of Spain to the literature of the twentieth century. 
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The purpose of this dissertation is to examine 
W.W.’s 1595 translation of Plautus’ Menaecmi and 
to consider the problems arising therefrom. Prin- 
cipal among these are authorship, style, and re- 
lationship of the translation to Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors. 

I have included in the dissertation photographic 
facsimiles of the copy of the 1595 quarto of W.W.’s 
translation in the Huntington Library and the copy of 
Lambinus’ 1576 edition of Plautus’ Comoediae, com- 
plete with commentary, in T.W. Baldwin’s private 
library. My collation of microfilm prints of the two 
other known copies of the English text, one in the 
British Museum and one in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, has disclosed no positive textual variations, 
thus indicating that there was probably but one 











setting of type. I have duly noted all emendations sug- 
gested by editors of the four subsequent reprints. 
Most of the emendations were made merely to con- 
form with current usage; very few involve so much as 
the change or omission of a single word. 

The traditional attribution of authorship to Wil- 
liam Warner, beginning with Anthony A. Wood’s ac- 
count in the 1721 edition of Athenae Oxonienses, is 
plausible and easily supported by external and in- 
ternal evidence. From a study of the dedications to 
the Hunsdons, father and son, in the editions of Al- 
bion’s England and the Syrinx, we see that Warner at 
first showers praise, which later becomes curt for- 
mality and finally bitterness as he is progressively 
neglected by the son, George. His relations with the 
father, Henry, who died in 1596, apparently were much 
more cordial. Shakespeare had much the same ex- 
perience with the same patrons, suffering serious 
loss of protection at the elder Hunsdon’s death, Of 
significance, the elder Hunsdon first became patron 
of Shakespeare’s company in 1594, when The Comedy 
of Errors was revived, and when W.W. was putting 
finishing touches on the translation. There is a strong 
possibility, therefore, that W.W. and Shakespeare, 
moving in the same circles, working from the same 
source material, knew each other. 

Several twentieth century scholars have carefully 
analyzed Warner’s literary development. The most 
obvious mark of his writing is the painfully prominent 
“alliteration and antithesis” first noted by Charles 
Lamb. Warner is also prone to use classical con- _ 
structions. He has a known penchant for closely fol- 
lowing source materials; he is fond of echoing words 
from originals. All of these tendencies of style can 
be generously illustrated from the 1595 translation. 
Wallace Bacon in his William Warner’s Syrinx, 1950, 
interprets Warner’s revisions of the Syrinx for the 
1597 edition as evidence that he was becoming more 
moderate in his,use of Euphuistic style. The same 
tendency in the later books of Albion’s England fur- 
nishes proof that this trend was general throughout 
his known writing. If Warner were the W.W. who pub- 
lished the 1595 translation, the comparative succint- 
ness of style in that work would indicate that he pol- 
ished the translation very close to its 1595 publication. 

Recent research has furnished strong evidence 
that Shakespeare used directly and extensively Plau- 
tus’ Menaecmi, Amphitruo, and Miles Gloriosus. 

For The Comedy of Errors he used constructions 
found in Plautus’ Menaecmi but not in the translation. 
Of passages common to The Comedy and the transla- 
tion we observe that Shakespeare has incorporated 
stage properties or plot structure into the vitals of 
his play; W.W. has often merely added them extran- 
eously to an otherwise fairly close translation. We 
conclude that it is inherently more probable that W.W. 
was influenced to add these points of similarity after 
witnessing Shakespeare’s play, either in 1589 or in 
1594, than that Shakespeare would glean isolated and 
disjointed bits of information from an unpublished 
manuscript. 
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EUGENE FROMENTIN, THE FORMATION 
OF AN ART CRITIC 
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Jeffrey James Carre, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The long and fitful record of Fromentin’s search 
for a vocation is marked by two essential aids to de- 
cision and accomplishment: his trips to North Africa 
established an image for his esthetic and furnished 
a persuasive demonstration of personal achieve- 
ment and control; a friend, Armand du Mesnil, ser- 
ved as life-long guide and support. His painter’s 
talent was best realized in the aristocratic elegance 
of his North African scenes, despite his continued 
striving for a more universal expression. It seems 
clear that the exploitation of his double gifts re- 
sulted not in an impoverishment of his literary pro- 
duction but in a careful nourishing of it. His profes- 
Sional training was a necessary disciplining of sen- 
sibility; the painter’s observations are indispensable 
to the traveller and the critic and enriching to the 
self-portraitist of Dominique. 

The predominant strains in Fromentin’s thought 
and feeling invite classification as romantic and 
classic. Exoticism in the travel books is more than 
counterpoised by the lessons of immobility, grandeur, 
and simplicity, the intimations of antiquity which he 
found in the desert. But he insisted upon emotion as 
a good, and valued above all his proper individuality. 
His novel lives by its sensibility rather than by its 
reasonable morality. The profound harmony with 
nature evident in his works is a faithful personal 
reflection rather than a literary convention. 

Steady additions are made to Fromentin’s bases 
for judgment. In the “Salon de 1845” the emphasis 
is upon emotion disembodied, but in Sahara and 
Sahel the individual vision is directed by a preoc- 
cupation with general truths. A growing awareness 
of plastic values in painting is summarized in a letter 
of 1871 to Ferdinand Humbert. 

In Les Maitres d’autrefois, the direct experience 
of a trip through the museums of Belgium and Holland 
is fused with the ideas of a lifetime. The only outside 
sources of importance in the elaboration of his pro- 
foundly independent observations are works by Thoré- 
Burger, Alfred Michiels, Carel Vosmaer, and Taine. 
Taine’s influence is significant only for part of a chap- 
ter on the origins of the Dutch school; the others offer 
factual details or are utilized as means for rebuttal or 
refinement. Fromentin’s intention was double: he 
sought the essence of each of his masters of the past; 
he drew from his study a moral for contemporary 
painters, which corresponded to his own practice and 
teaching. 

His esthetic of moderation, balance, and complete- 
ness served to measure the artist and the work of art. 
The reiterated formula, “to see, to feel, and to ren- 
der”, was a demand for technique and emotion con- 
trolled by verisimilitude. Ruisdael and Robens 
emerged as triumphant justifications of his standards. 
The conflict of personality, esthetics, and admiration 
for certain of Rembrandt’s paintings forced Fromentin 











to split that master into a visionary and a realist, | 
successful in works of pure imagination or imitation, 
failing in a mixed rendering like the Night Watch, 
attaining a synthesis in rare works like The Syndics. 

The viability of Fromentin’s masterpiece of 
criticism has been demonstrated throughout the 
seventy-five years since its publication. Sensibility, 
literary talent, and painter’s experience were joined 
in this last work, His framework of neo-classic 
esthetic and his didactic recommendations are less 
rewarding than his liberating critical practice, the 
probing of the painter's gift by close scrutiny of the 
painting seen, and less convincing than his sponta- 
neous response to plasticity and emotion. 
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African characters in British fiction during the 
Age of Imperialism (1880 to the present) are deter- 
mined in part by literary tastes and the literary meth- 
ods of fiction satisfying those tastes. Though the Brit- 
ish writers observed real Africans, the nature of the 
relations of white and black at the time of writing, 
persisting notions of European folk anthropology, and 
various humanitarian and imperialist prepossessions 
direct each author’s observation and his conception of 
how real Africans are to be embodied in novels. 

In the troubled eighties and nineties when the 
Africa of kaffir fighting seemed simpler than the Eng- 
land of Irish terrorism and unemployment, a reading 
public weary of problems and problem novels is often 
provided with African characters suitable to popular 
escapist fiction: the Noble Savage of Haggard and 
other romancers, wholesome black noblemen of na- 
ture, full of the simple old-fashioned virtues; faith- 
ful servants, especially frequent in the juvenile ro- 
mances of George Henty, more faithful by far than 
the real servants of the explorers of the time but 
flattering to the British sense of superiority; witch 
doctors and other African bogeymen whose wicked- 
ness and sorcery are as thrilling as the grandiose 
virtues of the Noble Savages. 

As the heroic age of British imperialism passes 
and scientific and administrative information on 
Africa accumulates, the Noble Savages and unrealis- 
tic faithful servants are no longer appropriate. The 
African thrillers, like Edgar Wallace’s Sanders se- 
ries and Kipling’s African practical-joke stories, 
present the Africans as more formidable bogeymen 
endangering the English civilizing mission or as 
mischievous children trying the patience of the “man 
on the spot,” but rousing complacent laughter in 
readers, 

By the turn of the century imperialist enterprise 
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has attracted the attention of writers concerned with 
moral issues. The Olive Schreiner of Peter Halket 
of Mashonaland, Joseph Conrad, and later, William 
Plomer and the writers in the Conrad tradition con- 
ceive of the Africans as victims of white men’s in- 
humanity to black, and explore the consequences of 
the white men’s absolute power in Africa. 

In the twentieth century Africa has problems of 
her own as disturbing as those in the England of the 
eighties and nineties. In the problem novels, es- 
pecially those of Joyce Cary and Elspeth Huxley 
and Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country, African 
characters dramatize the conflict of cultures and 
demonstrate the deplorable effects of white men’s 
blundering and the woeful misunderstandings between 
the races. The African servants, so faithful in the 
earlier romances, are often bothersome good-for- 
nothings in the problem novels; together with the 
African mischief-makers and African bogeymen ev- 
ident in earlier popular fiction, they constitute a 
serious threat to British rule. The estimable Afri- 
cans in this fiction—the new Noble Savages—have 
none of the fustian grandeur of Haggard’s proud 
black warriors; they are either patient and shrewd, 
maintaining their dignity in spite of their inferior 
status, or confused and uprooted, lost between two 
cultures—the Babus of Africa. 

And while problems have developed in Africa, 
conditions in England have not been halycon. Satir- 
ists like Evelyn Waugh and Winifred Holtby have 
used African characters as mouthpieces for their 
scorn of imperialism and their despair about con- 
ditions in England. The satirical Africans, who have 
their counterparts in the real life of Africa, manage 
some sharp thrusts at European pretensions. 

Considered in the light of information from such 
non-fiction sources as travelers’, Missionaries’, 
and explorers’ journals, the memoirs of adminis- 
trators and settlers, and anthropological studies, 
British fiction shows, besides increasingly sophis- 
ticated literary methods, a growing concern with 
the problems arising from the colonization and ex- 
ploitation of Africa. Reflecting the dawning 
realization of the common humanity of white men and 
black, it is becoming more and more effective in 
humanizing our feelings toward the Africans, toward 
whom nature and men have so long been unkind. 
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This survey is an attempt to describe and ana- 
lyze the fame of the fiction written by Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté and also to discover what light the crit- 
icism of the sisters' novels throws upon the history 
and theory of English prose fiction. Anne’s novels, 
it is generally agreed, are interesting because they 
are the work of a sister of Charlotte and Emily, but 
her fiction has small value in itself. 

The high point in critical appreciation of Char- 
lotte’s novels came early in their history compared 
to that of Emily’s Wuthering Heights. In spite of con- 
siderable adverse comment on Charlotte’s ability to 
handle technical problems such as style, plot, nar- 
rative method, and point of view, the contemporary 
reception of her fiction (1846-1855) was generally 
enthusiastic praise. After Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronte was published (1857), the 
element of biographical criticism entered into Bronté 
criticism and has never been completely abandoned. 

After the first world war, two lines of criticism 
emerged, The Freudian critics read her novels for 
evidence which would lead them to a diagnosis of 
Charlotte the woman; and, in their studies, Char- 
lotte emerged as a neurotic drained of hope. The 
other line of criticism grew out of the emphasis upon 
structure and literary form begun by Henry James. 
Here again, Charlotte suffered, not as a woman this 
time, but as a conscious artist. At present, Char- 
lotte’s fiction, while it is not as highly regarded as 
it was in the 1850’s, still ranks as some of the best 
self-revelatory writing produced in English; and, as 
self-revelation, it is an important step in the widen- 
ing of the scope of the novel as artistic expression. 

Wuthering Heights, on the other hand, was 
roundly condemned by Emily’s contemporaries as a 
grotesque, ill-told narrative in which an immoral 
love affair was exalted and idealized. Gradually, as 
the criticism of prose fiction became more careful 
and more penetrating, the real meaning of the story 
was discovered, and Emily’s reputation as a creative 
wri_er thus rose above Charlotte’s standing. As the 
critics discovered the correct relationship of Wuther- 
ing Heights to Emily’s Gondal poetry, the role of the 
second generation lovers, the significance of the 
double narrator method of telling the story, and the 
place of Heathcliff as the sole protagonist ruled by 
an overweening pride, they came to recognize the 
novel as a dramatization of a serious moral problem 
told by a literary artist who was a careful craftsman 
as well as a writer of highly emotional and poetic 
prose. 

Besides being more self-revelatory and auto- 
biographical, Charlotte’s fiction conformed more 
closely to accepted standards of realistic and repre- 
sentational writing in the mid-nineteenth century. 
This is most probably why it was more quickly under- 
stood and accepted than was Wuthering Heights. 
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Emily’s novel, however, being a kind of poetic and 
artistic vision of life, required a grasp of the tech- 
nique of prose fiction before its full significance 
could be apprehended; thus her novel rose in crit- 
ical esteem as the criticism of prose fiction gained 
in subtlety and maturity. The story has reached its 
present high point of appreciation among those who 
recognize that prose fiction as an art form is ca- 
pable of dealing adequately not only with realistic 
transcriptions of what an author experiences but with 
his highest visions of life as well. 
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(Publication No. 3341) 


Barbara Beverly Goldenberg, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This stylistic analysis of Quevedo’s Suefios is 
primarily concerned with the phonological bases of 
Quevedo’s style, the characteristic expressive means 
used, and the fundamental unity of form and meaning 
in the Suefios. 

In dealing with the formal aspects, we try to 
show that this apparently amorphous work has an in- 
ner structure which the meaning itself has shaped. 
Beneath the seeming chaos, the thematic material 
and concomitant involvement of feeling have found a 
way of becoming coherent, of being thrown into sharp 
relief, of being epitomized into living symbols. 

The most salient features of Quevedo’s Weltbild 
emerge in this analysis. We see, for example, the 
constant toying with shifting planes and changing 











perspectives which so often mark abrupt transitions 
between parts--a world in agitated flux, with every- 
thing relative to the position of the observer and de- 
pendent upon the erring senses. Hence the distrust 
of the senses and their suspension, so that supra- 
sensory knowing may conquer the illusionism. 

There is also the constant vibration between the 
realm of the living and the realm of the dead, be- 
tween the world and the satanic. Quevedo shows this 
structurally by making Suefios I, III, and V transpire 
in hell, while II and IV take place on earth. This os- 
cillatory movement of dream-reality-dream shows 
the imperceptible merging of the two realms and the 
difficulty of delineating one from the other. 

The ambivalence is caught graphically in the char- 
acteristic movement of polarity—‘“tu vas, yo vengo,” 
—a dynamic pull in opposite directions (like the atten- 
uation of El Greco’s figures). 

Phonologically, the instability of sense-reality 
and the abruptness of movement find expression in 
the sharp staccato beat of the agudo types, produced 
by the high incidence of preterites. The hiatus effect 
of the single-vowelled syllables buttresses this feel- 
ing, while the profusion of verbs explodes into an ef- 
fect of intense activity. The agudos in o, stemming 
from the negative, register faithfully the author's epis- 
temology and also lend an ejaculatory note of wonder 
and horror (espanto). 

The loose construction is also an earmark of the 
intonation, which shows a disregard for logical nexus 
and strong accent on feeling. The extremes in pitch 
also register intense affectivity—the emotional “ups” 
and “down,” or zozobras. The negation, apprehended 
structurally and acoustically, likewise finds expres- 
sion in the high degree of contrary-to-fact conditions 
that characterize subordination. Other categories of 
the syntactically-based intonation give further play to 
the turmoil through a staggering accretion of “train” 
and affective types. 

As an organic expression of negation and doubt, 
language itself plays the dual role of typifying the du- 
plicity and also unmasking it. Throughout the work, 
Quevedo reveals an intense concern over language, 
flaying with equal fury sinners of the Word and sin- 
ners in deed. Everywhere, the lie informs reality— 
the enthroned negation of truth—just as the devil holds 
Sway, an apotheosis of evil. We see also how Que- 
vedo’s every utterance casts doubt upon this specious 
reality and levels with outrageous wit the perpetra- 
tors of the lie. Thus word-play in his hands takes on 
a fine-spun subtlety that would put the casuists to 
shame. At the same time—like the changing perspec- 
tives—it shows the relativity and instability of things. 

The dual visage of reality--being and seeming-- 
shows itself in a concern over body-soul relation- 
ships. Thus outward manifestations become the pal- 
pable symbol for a deeper, underlying reality. Phys- 
ical appearance and moral judgment-values are but 

two sides of the same coin. Hence the tendency to 
think emblematically—in highly concrete yet figura- 
tive terms—and concomitant desire to abstract real- 
ity in order to get at essence. This leads to deep in- 
tensification of qualities. Thus through a kind of 
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transubstantiation, Quevedo transforms the common- 
place into living epitomes of a deeper reality. 

Quevedo, in his Totentanz, has achieved the ne 
plus ultra of expression, while still keeping a firm | 
foothold in tradition. To speak to his contempora- 
ries, he has taken the words out of their mouths and 
twisted them into a preposterously clever indictment. 
In so resolving the tension between creation and com- 
munication, he has kept faith with man’s deepest 
ambivalence—through a consummate union of the joc- 
ular and the macabre. 
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ULRICH VON HUTTEN AS ORATOR-POET: 
A STUDY IN RHETORIC 


(Publication No. 3342) 


Robert Carleton Goodell, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Most students of Ulrich von Hutten’s life and 
works have agreed that his style and manner of 
thought are rhetorical. The enthusiasts and apolo- 
gists have accepted this fact as a matter of course 
and have rejected the pejorative implications of the 
word. The attacking critics have pointed to Hutten’s 
rhetoric as evidence of both the meagerness of his 
intellectual equipment and the inadequacy of his po- 
litical program. Neither party, however, has sub- 
jected this rhetorical quality to careful scrutiny, 
with a view to explaining the influence of rhetoric 
upon his thought and upon the manner of his persua- 
sive appeal. 

The present study essays to do just that, It pro- 
ceeds from the basic fact that Hutten, as a Humanist, 
was involved in the Renaissance effort to revive 
classical rhetoric as the keystone of the pedagogical 
structure. The Humanists rejected the narrow me- 
dieval concept of rhetoric as merely elocutio, and 
turned, with the aid of Cicero and Quintilian, to the 
Aristotelian tradition. 

In the Aristotelian or classical tradition, rhet- 
oric was considered to be not merely the art of elo- 
quence, but also the broadest pedagogical discipline, 
embracing the materials of psychology, ethics, and 
political science. Consequently, the orator perfectus 
was the flower of humanity. Such an orator had at 
his command three modes of persuasion: ethos, 
pathos, and logos. He demonstrated the fact of his 
moral worth, he appealed, because of both virtue and 
understanding, to the emotions of his listeners, and 
he used language artfully in reasoned discourse. But 
above all he was exemplary in virtue: “a good man 
Skilled in speaking.” 

It was characteristic of the Renaissance that this 
ideal of the orator was brought into an association 
with literary activity. Conrad Celtis, foremost Hu- 
manist of the preceding generation, had asserted 
that only the “orator and poet”was the truly edu- 
cated and effective man. Ulrich von Hutten con- 
Sidered himself to be such an orator-poet; his style 
and program are in large part predicated upon the 
requirements of this role. This study reviews the 














salient points of classical rhetoric and then seeks to 
demonstrate that Hutten was indeed schooled in this 
tradition. It then proceeds to examine Hutten’s 
moral and emotional appeals in the light of the duties 
of the orator-poet. Hutten thought of himself as a 
“good man skilled in speaking,” and he thought of 
Germany, with minor reservations, as a corporate 
“sood man.” His ethical and pathetical appeals, 
whether in his own cause or in that of the Reforma- 
tion, were based upon his virtue and upon the “nat- 
ural,” although not fully realized, virtue of the 
Germans. 

The latter portion of the study reviews Hutten’s 
use of those elements of rhetoric comprehended 
under logos. Particular attention is paid to his use 
of the enthymeme a fortiori. Hutten based such 
enthymemes upon various generally received opin- 
ions and used them with great frequency in all per- 
SuaSive contexts. 

The intention of the study is to demonstrate the 
pervasive but limiting influence of rhetoric upon 
Hutten’s thought, The obsessive nature of his role 
as orator-poet prevented him from observing the 
political situation, his opponents, or himself with 
even the slightest objectivity. He not only appealed 
to morality and emotion, but actually saw the world 
only in the very terms of this appeal. His intellec- 
tual subservience to rhetoric was most clearly obser- 
vable in his use of the argument a fortiori, which he 
employed with little regard for its validity and often 
in contradiction to earlier statements. Hutten ap- 
pears to be a passionate and sincere publicist and 
patriot, who lacked, nevertheless, the degree of 
intellectual autonomy possessed by Erasmus and 
Luther. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN RESEARCH 


(Publication No. 3346) 


Herbert Ferdinand Hahn, Ph.D 
Columbia University, 1951 


For the purpose of clarifying the usable results 
of biblical research in the last hundred years, the 
present work surveys the methods and conclusions of 
a half dozen different approaches to the study of the 
Old Testament. Beginning with the preliminary lit- 
erary and historical analysis of the Old Testament 
documents by the “higher criticism,” the author pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of the contributions made 
by anthropologists and the “history of religions” 
school to the elucidation of Old Testament religious 
history. Whereas the “higher criticism” had tended 
to date the significant developments in Israel’s re- 
ligion rather late in history, the researches of these 
two other groups imparted a richer content to the 
earlier periods of religious history, by carrying the 
beginnings of significant beliefs and practices back 
into the period of primitive origins, and by broad- 
ening the horizon of Old Testament religious history 
to take into account the influence of external factors 
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in the religious cultures of the surrounding world. 
The effect of the latter upon the development of the 
literature of Israel was next made clear through the 
studies of the so-called “form critics” of the Old 
Testament, who classified the various categories of 
literature in the Old Testament according to types 
and showed how each type had developed in accord- 
ance with the religious needs of the people, some- 


times under stimulus from the external environment. 


The close relationship between the life of the people 
and the forms of religious expression was further 
illuminated, on the institutional side, by the socio- 
logical approach to the data, which revealed the 
intimate relation between the social history of the 
people and their religious development. Finally, 
these new perspectives from which the history of 
Old Testament religion was viewed were supple- 
mented with the concrete data accumulated by 
archaeological research on the material remains 
of the ancient oriental cultures. 

The present work makes no attempt to be ex- 
haustive in its discussion of the results of these 
various approaches to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, It describes the major trends of interpre- 
tation rather than the details of specific investiga- 
tions, without neglecting the contributions of the 
chief figures in each department of research, The 
author attempts to show how the initial tendency of 
Old Testament scholarship to lose sight of its 
fundamental objective—the interpretation of the 
Significance of the Old Testament—, as a result of 
the necessity to work its way through the over- 
whelming mass of detailed data pouring in from 
each new field of research, has been gradually over- 
come. A new era seems to have begun, in which 
biblical scholarship will devote more attention to 
the larger meaning of the Old Testament as an ex- 
pression of human aspiration towards understanding 
the significance of the world and of man’s life in it. 
The book ends by underlining the emphasis of recent 
Old Testament scholars on the “philosophy of his- 
tory” of the writers as the real clue to the signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament, both in their own age 
and for ours. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CAROLINE LYRIC 


(Publication No. 2975) 
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L’ESTHETIQUE DES “FLEURS DU MAL” 
(ESSAI SUR L’AMBIGUITE POETIQUE) 


(Publication No. 3108) 


Judd David Hubert, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Literary critics, whatever method they use, must 
make, consciously or unconsciously, a number of 
assumptions, the justification for which is entirely 
pragmatical. As these assumptions are devoid of 
absolute validity, it is permissible to replace them 
with others of a like nature. The conventions adhered 
to in this dissertation tend to isolate the work of art 
in order to reveal its inner causality. The chief 
critical device used to achieve this purpose is the 
search for ambiguities, of which we distinguish seven 
different types, basing each distinction on a definite 
aesthetic theory advanced by Baudelaire himself. 

Through ironic ambiguity, Baudelaire frequently 
implies that the opposite of what he seems to be 
Saying is true; or else he shows the contrast between 
the blind, chaotic strivings of humanity, and the 
“divine” order of poetry. 

Baudelaire, in his comparisons, usually attrib- 
utes artificially to one of the objects compared 
properties that generally belong to the other. Quite 
frequently, one of the terms of the comparison is 
not mentioned, although its presence can be felt 
throughout the poem; or else the comparison has 
hidden implications which eventually lead to the cre- 
ation of a symbol. 

In his art criticism, Baudelaire repeatedly 
stated that painting should be “supernaturalistic ,” 
This is true of his poetry, for when he appears to be 
giving us a naturalistic description of Paris or a 
realistic account of his own emotions, he is ruth- 
lessly subordinating the world of feeling or appear- 
ance to the incorruptible order of poetry. In the 
Tableaux Parisiens, therefore, the study of ambi- 
guity reveals a poetic distortion of reality. 

Baudelaire considered structure as an essential 
element of art. His poetry not only has form, but 
often suggests spatial relationships, such as a 
reversal between the container and the contained, 
as well as specific shapes and definite movements, 
which depend on the denotations rather than on the 
connotations of words. 

In Baudelaire’s opinion, all great art must be 
mnemonic; and accordingly memory plays an impor- 
tant part in the Fleurs du Mal: it often leads toa 
confusion between past and present, between duration 
and timelessness; or else it tends to destroy the 
present moment in order to heighten the effect of 
poetic creation. 

Passion, according to Baudelaire, brings a 
discordant note into the world of art; and for that 
reason, nearly every one of his love poems contains 
a concealed rejection of the erotic element - love is 
identified with death, with evil, with degradation, 
and invariably plays a secondary part in comparison 
with artistic creation. 

Baudelaire believed that all great works of art 
are necessarily moral. Even in his most depressing 
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poems, a moral alternative to evil and despair is 


subtly suggested, usually through the use of religious 


parody. At times, the mission of the poet is equated 
with that of Christ. Even in the poems of revolt 
against God, one can discover an attitude that can 
only be described as mystical. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the chief moral alternative to evil and 
despair is artistic creation. 

The study of ambiguity in the Fleurs du Mal 
leads us to conclude that poetry cannot be reduced 
to any other type of reality: it has its own laws and 
its own special order. Poetry stems from feelings 
about reality, but in order to be successful it must 
transcend these origins. The attitude of the poet is 
akin to that of the mystic, for he must sacrifice, if 
only symbolically, his ego and the world in which he 
lives, so that his poetry may triumph. 
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A CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY TRANSLATION 
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VICTORIAN PARENTS AND CHILDREN; 
FAMILY CONFLICT IN THE NOVELS 
OF LYTTON, TROLLOPE, MEREDITH 

AND BUTLER 


(Publication No. 3352) 


Albert Santee Kerr, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


In the novels of the eighteenth century, English 
parents and children frequently became embroiled 
in conflicts over whom the youth or girl should 
marry, the determining consideration being very 
Simple: How much property could the prospective 
bride or husband bring to the family ? 

In the society for which these novels were 
written, such a test was entirely natural. The fam- 
ilies treated in fiction tried to keep their estates 
intact and to add as much land as possible through 
marriage alliances and their attendant family 
Settlements. The choice of a suitable wife or hus- 
band was an inherent part of the Family System. 
With the position of children fixed by Primogen- 
iture and with the upper class substantially agreed 
on questions of religion, politics, and economics, 
there was little to cause conflict between the 
generations except this question of marriage. 

The Family System, depending upon the strict 


Family Settlement developed by eighteenth-century 
conveyancers on the basis of Land Laws dating from 
the Middle Ages, remained, in the minds of the 
people for and about whom most nineteenth-century 
novels were written, an important and character- 
istic part of the English social organization, Asa 
result, in spite of the Benthamite reforms of the 
Land Laws, much fiction long continued to accept 
the conventions of Family Conflict inherited from 
earlier times. 

With increasing Victorian awareness of social 
and economic changes, the old themes of conflict 
between father and son were modified and expanded, 
as can be seen in the novels of Lytton. In most of 
his fiction he repeats the commonplaces about 
parent-child relationships in a melodramatic setting, 
with little added except more legal details of the 
operation of the Family System. In The Caxtons and 
Kenelm Chillingly, however, he throws his emphasis 
on a healthy understanding between the generations 
to ensure the emotional as well as material unity of 
the family. In the Utopia of The Coming Race, con- 
flict is avoided by making children economically in- 
dependent of their parents as soon as possible. 

Although using all the conventions of family 
squabbles, Trollope also ventured into new territory: 
political and economic radicalism, anti-Semitism, a 
son’s disavowal of his father’s shady moral stand- 
ards, the devastating effects on family relations of 
misguided religiosity, the ruin resulting from desire 
for economic power in a crumbling society, a son’s 
desertion of his father’s political liberalism. Going 
beyond Lytton, Trollope insists that the stresses 
disrupting family harmony can be overcome by 
recognition of the independence of the individual 
and by acceptance of social change. 

Meredith is not nearly so hopeful, because he 
attributes the Family Conflict to an all-pervading 
masculine egoism that separates Nevil Beauchamp 
from his uncle, Liberal from Conservative, almost 
destroys Harry Richmond, and drives Richard 
Feverel and his Lucy to destruction. 

Butler demonstrates that the root of the Family 
Conflict was a desire for economic domination and 
reveals the cruelty that results when an institution 
designed to protect vested interests is sustained by the 
supernatural sanctions of a discredited religion. To 
avoid these horrors, he can suggest only the complete 
financial independence of sons from their fathers. 

These novelists provide evidence that the Victo- 
rian family was subjected to the same centrifugal dy- 
namism that was altering economic and social institu- 
tions, that parents and children were being driven apart 
by differing economic interests and moral codes. For 
some Victorian writers, a unifying force was available, 
the simple virtue of unselfish and understanding love 
and respect for spiritual individuality. Other novel- 
ists, however, left the family prepared for the dissect- 
ing operations of twentieth-century psychoanalysis and 
economic determinism. 
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MILTON AND THE ROMAN ELEGISTS: 
A STUDY OF MILTON’S LATIN POEMS 
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George Stanley Koehler, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1942 
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THE UNTUNED STRING — 
SHAKES PEARE’S CONCEPT OF CHAOS 


(Publication No. 3353) 


Hannelore Koenigsberger, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Shakespeare’s tragic view of life is interpreted 
in terms of his consciousness of the precariousness 
of order and balance in all phases of life, and of his 
fear of the potential chaos in the lives of individuals, 
of nations, and in the cosmos itself. 

The first part of this study deals with the forces 
which create chaos in individual life. Ingratitude, 
which to Shakespeare means sacrilege and treason, 
is interpreted as the primary agent of chaos and 
consequently as the deadliest sin of which human 
beings can become guilty. Only loyalty and gener- 
osity can redeem the world from the curse which 
ingratitude brings upon it; in the hierarchy of values 
and of human virtues they therefore are supreme. 

The second part of the study deals with chaos 
in social and political life. Rebellion and tyranny 
are seen as the twin forces of anarchy and chaos. 
The history plays are interpreted as the dramati- 
zation of Shakespeare’s belief that power which is 
not sanctioned by human and metaphysical laws is 
wholly destructive and leads to utter chaos. Tradi- 
tion, law, and degree are seen as the barriers 
against the primal, anarchic impulses in man; they 
safeguard human civilization and protect humanity 
against itself. 

The final part of the study deals with Shake- 
speare’s concept of time as the chief agent of chaos 
in the universe. Time, instead of preserving the 
great values by which man lives, serves only to 
destroy them. The sonnets are a cry against the 
corrosive power of time which destroys all that it 
touches. Only in fairyland, in the enchanted world 
of the last comedies, does time lose its destructive 
force, in the real world of men and their affairs 
there is nothing which can withstand it. Yet, in the 
end, Shakespeare finds some essence in the human 
spirit which stands firmly against chaos in all its 
forms: In the morally responsible individual, con- 
scious of all his links to the divine as well as of the 
ever-present threat of disintegration, he sees the 














ultimate assurance that order and harmony are 
destined to prevail. 
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CERTAIN DRAMATIC DEVICES STUDIED 
IN THE COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 

AND IN SOME OF THE WORKS OF HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES AND PREDECESSORS 


(Publication No. 3154) 


John Bigelow Lord, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


This thesis distinguishes dramatic principles, 
conventions, and devices. Eleven devices recurrent 
in comedies of the 1623 folio are studied in their 
development from Aristophanes to Jonson: 


1. Reform ». Bribe 9. Substitute 
2. Vow 6. Love token 10. The Hidden 
3. Law 7. Misdelivery character 
4. Reward 8. Betrayal 11. Disguise 


In Aristophanes’ plays, reform, bribes, and 
disguises are used structurally. Others appear in 
dialogue only. 

Roman plays do not use reform nor, except 
weakly, the vow. Law is used as motivator or ob- 
stacle. The Roman attitude toward bribe, reward, 
and love tokens is amoral. Misdelivery, betrayal, 
and substitute patterns found in Renaissance plays, 
come from Roman plays. These appear in both 
groups to precipitate or initiate either protasis or 
catastrophe. The hidden character in Roman plays 
is a man who Stands aside, either temporarily in- 
active or eavesdropping. Disguise may be either 
symbolic or realistic; either announced and taken 
on faith, or close imitation of probable reality. 

Devices may be structural, functional, or both; 
that is, either having established dramaturgical 
purpose and structural position, or being used at 
any point during the play. 








Structural Functional 
Reform Reform 

Vow Vow 

Law Bribe 
Misdelivery Reward 

Betrayal Hidden character 
Substitute Disguise 

Love token Love token 





In pre-Renaissance plays, tales, folk-dances, 
etc., devices are embryonic. There is no established 
pattern, but from period to period they tend to be 
used in ways more like those of late Renaissance 
plays. This foreshadowing takes these forms: 

Moral reform, arising in Miracle plays, moves 
toward the end of the play and becomes the event 
toward which the play tends. Motivation of reform 
is usually not psychological, and reform is usually 
sudden. Some devices are used structurally in the 
later Morality plays, but there is no fixed pattern 
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before mid-sixteenth century, when the influence of 
the ancient writers shapes English devisory practice. 

From 1550 on, devices crystallize. Structural 
devices precipitate or initiate: 





Protasis Epitasis Catastrophe 

Law Love token Law 

Vow (not purely Reform 

Reform (rare) structural) Misdelivery 
Misdelivery Betrayal 
Betrayal Substitute 
Substitute 


All functional devices have a fixed etiquette, often 
reflecting Christian doctrine. 

Devisory practice in Shakespeare’s plays is 
analyzed in order of first presentation.’ In Love’s 
Labor’s Lost, devices are ostentatious. In The 
Comedy of Errors, devices are snubbed. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona unites structure and device 
skillfully. A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Taming of the Shrew follow standard patterns of 
other Elizabethan plays. Devices are given extreme 
importance in the next four comedies, each of which 
is built (not exclusively) around a double set. This 
plan appears in The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado 
About Nothing, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. 

In The Merry Wives of Windsor, fixed patterns begin 
-to break. Not all patterns are broken; some are re- 
emphasized, some disappear. In Measure for 
Measure, All’s Well That Ends Well, and The 
Winter’s Tale, for examples, Shakespeare’s attitude 
toward the vow is frequently reiterated and con- | 
firmed; his attitude toward law changes develop- 
mentally; his attitude toward the love token is 
reversed. In The Tempest, all devices appear in 
their final forms, most of them having suffered a 
sea-change. 

If the order of first presentation represents the 
order of composition (andit seems reasonable that 
it is at least a fairly close approximation), then study 
of the developing use of these materials for play 
construction illuminates Shakespeare’s mind at work 
during its growth. For these materials, when he 
found them, were every man’s; when he left them, 
they were distinctly his own. 


















































I1Taken from a chart in The Organization and 
Personnel of the Shakespearean Company; T,. W. 
Baldwin; Princeton University Press; 1927; between 
pages 228-9, 
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OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, 
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AND FRANCIS THOMPSON 


(Publication No. 3006) 


John Kelly Mathiscen, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1943 


This study attempts to indicate that through a 
joint study of the poetry of Hopkins, Patmore, and 
Thompson we will find basic similarities in their 
idea of poetry and in their method of writing which 
will illuminate the poetry of each, and perhaps by 
implication other poetry as well. But to establish 
a supposition that this attempt would have value, 
first the biographical relationship among these men 
is discussed. 

After making clear the important biographical 
connection between Hopkins and Patmore, and be- 
tween Patmore and Thompson, it becomes interesting 
(Part II) to examine their critical views. The 
Similarity of their views, both on the function of 
poetry and on the standards of a good poem, proves 
very marked. All three, scorning alike the directly 
didactic and art for art’s sake, thought that poetry 
had an important public function. Every poem, they 
thought, should be a unique whole, possessing in 
Hopkins’ words, ‘individually-distinctive beauty,’ 
or in Patmore’s, ‘distinction.’ 

All three stress ‘artistic integrity,’ the unceasing 
attention to the whole poem, the refusal to sacrifice 
the whole poem to passing beauties. They insist on 
using all prosodic devices, and all imagery, as means 
of developing the whole poem, not as incidental orna- 
ment. Hopkins’ and Patmore’s theories of meter 
were remarkably similar, though largely independ- 
ently developed, and consequently the applications 
of the theories in practice had similar effects. 
Thompson adopted Patmore’s method in its entirety. 
All three recognized the importance of syllable 
length, though they avoided the mistake of trying to 
reproduce Greek or Latin meters in English. 

Because of the close similarity of critical be- 
liefs, combined examination of the poetry should 
prove interesting, not only to see how much the poems 
have in common, but to see what effect close friend- 
Ship and marked similarity in critical views will 
have upon actual poems. 

For this purpose (Part III) individual poems are 
examined, each as a whole and in its parts. This 
method was chosen because all these men insisted 
on the uniqueness of any good poem, and because 
this study attempts to compare the poems as poems, 
and not as biographical or historical documents. 

Each poem is examined as to form, ‘Organic’ 
(form created simultaneously with the poem) versus 
‘Abstract’ (pre-existent form, — sonnet, heroic cou- 
plet). The poems in Patmore’s Unknown Eros are 
all organic inform. Thompson and Hopkins too, 
characteristically develop the form as part of the 
creative act. 

Second, the poems are considered on the basis 
of length. If short poems are those whose unity may 
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be compared to that of a lake (poems in which the 

whole may be taken in at one time) and long poems 
are those whose unity may be considered as analo- 
gous to that of a river, all the poems of these men 
may without doubt be considered essentially short. 

Third, the language is examined, both for sound 
and sense. In these works language is used, never 
for its own sake, but always to enhance the complete 
‘meaning’ of the poem. The metrical theories and 
consequent practice of the three poets were very 
helpful, in the freedom they gave for exact adjust- 
ment of meter to particular demands. Rhyme, 
alliteration, etc., were similarly used. These poets 
did not adjust their intentions to fit established 
vocabulary and syntax, but rather adopted these to 
fit their poetic purposes. 

Furthermore it is shown that they used imagery 
as they used form and language. The figures do not 
adorn, but are an integral part of the poem. Finally 
an attempt is made to suggest the proper poetic 
effect of each poem considered. The effect naturally 
differs for each poem. 

An attempt is then made to compare poems of 
each man. Because of the fundamental critical 
belief of each of these poets that a good poem has to 
be a unique, distinctive whole, the finished poems 
- do not resemble each other greatly in total effect. 
We have, however, found great similarities in poetic 
method, and found tests that seem to tell a good deal 
about poems to which they are applied. 
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COURTSHIP IN SHAKESPEARE 
(Publication No. 3109) 


William Granville Meader, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


There was in the love story of preceding cen- 
turies a tradition of courtly formalism upon which 
Shakespeare drew for his dramatic plots. Generally 
considered, the course of courtship went through 
five stages: Inception, Development, Betrothal, 
Ordeal, and Union. Often certain stages were 
truncated and certain others were exaggerated for 
the purposes of dramatic effectiveness. Each stage, 
however, had its ritual. 

The Inception of courtship began with the prep- 
aration of the two prospective lovers for their first 
recognition of love. Ordinarily that recognition 
came at the first meeting of the lovers, who had 
before that time fulfilled certain dramatic require- 
‘ments as to birth, nationality, physical and mental 
ability, and dress and appearance. Since the empha- 
sis of action was upon the lover in earlier centuries, 
his traits were more carefully delineated than were 
those of the beloved. Shakespeare tended to give 
equal consideration to women and men. 

The Development, centered upon the love-sick 
hero in earlier centuries, was seldom emphasized 
in Elizabethan drama. The Inception of the love 


was developed some hindrance to the union of the 





and its Development were the two stages most care- 
fully considered by Andreas Capellanus in The Art of 
Courtly Love, and Geoffrey Fenton discussed them 

at length in his Monophylo. 

The Betrothal was in the medieval society ro- 
mances and in the sixteenth century drama the crux 
or central point of the action. It often took place upon 
the stage. It was at this point in a play that the be- 
loved and the lover reached an agreement as to their 
plans for a future life together. In only a few in- 
stances did the betrothal mean more than a definite 
promise of future marriage in Shakespeare’s work, 
whether it was a spousal de praesenti or de futuro. 

It was to him merely a midpoint and not a culmination: 
it was to be followed by a marriage. 

The Ordeal was the sustaining conflict of dra- 
matic action in the romantic comedies. At this time 

















lovers which presented a problem easily solved in 
the fifth act but in the heat of the conflict apparently 
insoluble. During the Ordeal, too, the lover could 
suffer from hereos. His disease at this time, how- 
ever, was the result of separation from his accepted 
and accepting beloved, and therefore both lovers 
were Sick. 

The Union of the sixteenth-century drama was 
often contrived, especially in the romantic works of 
Shakespeare. Because the Ordeal presented artificial 
difficulties or obstacles to the lovers, the removal 
of those difficulties was also obviously artificial. 
Thus the union of the Duke and Isabella and of Olivia 
and Sebastian seem to be unmotivated or at least 
inadequately motivated. 

Courtly love dealt with the artificialities of 
courtship which preceded the betrothal. It was a 
formalized concept based on romartic love, and it 
merely standardized the actions of the lovers and 
the beloveds. In an attempt to codify these reactions 
the teachers of fine amor fel into the fallacy of 
proposing the form as substitute for the feeling of 
the reaction. This of course gave the lover set 
phrases, gestures, and attitudes with which to ex- 
press either a sincere or an insincere love. 

The Andrean rules which advocated a morality 
contrary to Christian ethic were retracted by Andreas 
himself in the same work in which he set them forth. 
Those rules which did not run counter to Christian 
ethic were in general accepted and perpetuated. 
These were utilized by Shakespeare in his love plots. 

Shakespeare’s courtships almost invariably 
ended in marriage or death or both, and the lovers 
with whom he sympathized intended marriage from 
the Inception. Although they were traditional in many 
of their actions, he did not take kindly to formalized 
activity, and he could not accept a tradition which ran 
deliberately counter to Christian morality. There- 
fore, when courtly love diverged from the conserv- 
ative middleclass morality of the Elizabethan age 
Shakespeare rejected it. 
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ROBERT CHAMBERS, EVOLUTION, 
AND THE EARLY VICTORIAN MIND 


(Publication No. 3367) 


Milton Millhauser, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Vestiges of the Natural History of. Creation 
(1844) was the first full-length statement of evolu- 
tionary theory in Great Britain since Erasmus 
Darwin. It was more; to a theory of transmutation 
approximating Geoffrey St.-Hilaire’s it added infer- 
ences from the nebular hypothesis, anthropology, 
and actuarial statistics which led to an all-em- 
bracing theory of “development” as the basic cosmic 
law. The place of a Creator in this universe was 
established on a roughly deistic basis which pre- 
cluded miracle, and there was a very mechanistic 
theory of morality. The whole was spiced with 
scientific blunders, the most striking of which 
were phrenology, a wholly arbitrary “quinary” 
classification of the animal kingdom, and the sup- 
posed laboratory manufacture of an insect by 
electricity. 

The way had been prepared for such a work by 
three agencies: the gradual rise of evolutionary 
theories among a surprising number of scientists, 
particularly on the Continent; the independent tend- 
ency of many writers, historians, and philosophers 
to think in terms of development rather than stasis; 
and — especially — the comparatively recent chal- 
lenge which geology posed to Genesis. The last had 
given rise to a flourishing school of popular apolo- 
gists known as “Scriptural Geologists,” some of 
whom rejected geology as infidel, while others 
“reconciled” it with Scripture by devious means. 

In spite of this, the critical reception of the 
book was fiercely hostile. It was, however, ac- 
corded some importance. The refutation of Vestiges 
engendered a modest literature, including some _ 
dozen pamphlets and several substantial books. 
Sedgwick, Whewell, Agassiz, and Hugh Miller were 
among its more vigorous critics, the latter finding 
in it the occasion for a virtual turn in his career. 
Darwin, Huxley, and Kingsley all reviewed it hos- 
tilely. The periodical critics were almost uniform 
in their condemnation of its materialism and bad 
Science. 

Nevertheless, it enjoyed considerable popular- 
ity, and caused a commotion for a year or two. 
Eleven British editions appeared between 1844 and 
1860, and over a dozen American ones. The author 
was driven, despite strong reluctance, into com- 
posing a companion volume, Explanations, of which 
two editions appeared. There were three trans- 
lations, of which two ran into several editions. 
Abundant literary testimony assures us of its popu- 
larity among all classes of society. It evidently 
answered a profound intellectual and spiritual need 
by offering to organize the findings of recent sci- 
ence and draw some sort of philosophical conclu- 
Sions from them. 

Its literary influence was comparatively slight. 
However, it impressed four minor novelists, the 











most prominent of whom was Mrs. Lynn Linton, and 
is referred to by Butler, Disraeli, Kingsley, and 
possibly Bulwer; it apparently influenced Tennyson 
and Emerson, and perhaps Whitman; it was noticed 
by Landor and Mrs. Browning. More important is 
the probability that the commotion it raiséd was a 
factor in exciting general intellectual unrest, SO 
that writers on many themes might have to deal with 
it at second hand. It is significant that the writers 
who show its influence directly responded to it by a 
division of spirit that was characteristically Vic- 
torian. 

The author, Robert Chambers, was an Edinburgh 
journalist and antiquarian who had also, with his 
brother, developed a flourishing publishing concern 
out of pathetically meager beginnings. For pru- 
dential reasons, he kept his authorship of Vestiges 
a secret, but it soon leaked out A born victim of 
lost causes, he was also a believer in phrenology, 
and in later life one of the dupes of the spiritualist 
Hume. (He preferred, however, to keep this fact 
also a secret), But there is conclusive evidence 
that he retained his faith in a Creator throughout his 
life. 
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WOMEN POETS OF ARGENTINA (1810-1950) 
(Publication No. 3111) 


Helena Percas, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study of feminine poetry in Argentina 
includes all women poets from their first appear- 
ance in 1810 to their latest manifestations in 1950. 
The first part of this study considers the develop- 
ment of feminine poetry from its Romantic begin- 
nings through the several ramifications of the 
Generation of 1916, the first important poetic 
movement, The second part discusses the ultra- 
modernist flowering of 1925 and the ultramodern- 
ist classical revival of 1929. 


Part I 


For more than one hundred years the few 
women who wrote poetry with the exception of the 
sensitive Edelina Soto y Calvo, timidly imitated 
the current poetic trends and fashions, It is only 
in the twentieth century, at the height of Post- 
modernism that great women poets began to write 
inspired by a genuine poetic sense and impelled 
by a desire for self-expression. This group, which 
I have called the Generation of 1916, initiates the 
creative phase of feminine poetry. 

Alfonsina Storni was the most brilliant and 
original poetess of this Generation because of her 
thematic and stylistic creations. Her originality 
consisted in the fusion of contrasting inspirations: 

a subjective and moving expression of her longings, 
a bitter irony in the expression of her problems 
and of those of the modern women of her time, and 
the poignant contemplation of the devastating 
influence of city life on the soul of man. All of these 
were new themes in poetry. Her stylistic inno- 
vation was equally striking. It consisted in the 
adaptation of her modernist heritage to a directness 
of expression abounding in the colloquialisms of 
everyday language which she lifted to the poetic 
with extraordinary success. These qualities make 
Alfonsina Storni’s poetry unique, and the dramatic 
truthfulness of her expression gives to her verse a 
universal appeal. 

The younger Maria Alicia Dominguez, although 
less well-known than Alfonsina Storni, deserves a 
special place in feminine poetry because of the depth 
of feeling with which she fathomed the mystery of 
life and rediscovered the beauty of existence. 





She expressed her Christian-Oriental philosophy of 
destiny in an elegant yet increasingly simple style 
resulting in the pure poetry of her later verse. 

There were still other excellent women poets, of 
a less versatile genius than that of Alfonsina Storni, 
but who showed a definite originality and a high degree 
of poetic perfection. Such were Rosa Garcia Costa, 
who gave expression to her human love with mystic 
fervor, Margarita Abella Caprile, the classicist of 
the Generation of 1916, Maria Raquel Adler who 
poured her religious feelings in a poetry in which her 
Christian zeal is tinged by her Hebrew heritage. 

The several feminine postmodernist trends 
which developed after 1916 may be summarized as 
follows: a romantically tragic contemplation of life; 
an aspiration to penetrate the world of the child; an 
unrestrained modernist expression of the SELF; an 
extreme simplicity bordering on prosaism; a social, 
historical and educational concern; an unassuming 
lyrical simplicity; and an interest in regional nature. 
There are no outstanding poetesses among the many 
women who followed each one of these trends, Ex- 
cellent, however, are Emilia Bertolé, who wrote 
with unassuming simplicity yet with aristocratic and 
decadent elegance about her fleeting and nostalgic 
emotions; Amalia Prebisch de Piossek, who wrote 
half-classical, half-pastoral poems; Emma Sola de 
Sola, the interpreter of Salta legends, and Clemen- 
tina Isabel Azlor, whose vigorous poems of the land 
describe the Buenos Aires region. 


Part II 


Soon after Ultramodernism appeared in South 
America in 1920, women allied themselves to this 
new movement, inspired by the verses of Jorge Luis 
Borges, Pablo Neruda, Federico Garcia Lorca and 
other ultramodernist poets. Feminine ultramodern- 
ist poetry shows a great variety of styles, but only 
those poetesses who learned their art in the essen- 
tially traditional verse of Jorge Luis Borges achieved 
originality and success. Norah Lange was the first 
and most successful of the ultramodernist women 
poets. She searched for originality in the striking 
metaphor and the surprising image to express her 
almost exclusive theme: love. 

A decade later, Maria de Villarino, a poetess of 
great aesthetic awareness, channelled poetry toward 
a new classicism, strict in form, and subjective and 
romantic in essence. Inspired by nature and the 
great classical poets of the Golden Age, Fray Luis 
de Ledn, Lope de Vega and Gongora, she re-created, 
with a sense of the universal and in the light of a 
modern baroque, an ultramodernist conception of the 
world of emotions. Maria de Villarino is the first 
of a number of excellent women poets, including 
Ana Maria Chouhy Aguirre, Maria Granata, Fryda 
Schultz de Mantovani, and Silvina Ocampo, who 
restored the lost prestige of classicism without 
disregarding the stylistic discoveries of Ultra- 
modernism. 
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NIHON MONTOKU TENNO JITSUROKU: 
AN ANNOTATED TRANSLATION, 
WITH A SURVEY OF THE EARLY 

NINTH CENTURY IN JAPAN 


(Publication No. 3383) 


Osamu Shimizu, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study is a first step in a consideration of 
Japan in the ninth century. It has been divided into 
two parts: first, background material for the period 
781-967, and, second, a translation of the Nihon 
Montoku Tenno Jitsuroku (commonly known as the 
Montoku Jitsuroku), a basic source of Japanese 
history, fifth of the six National Chronicles, It is 
the only source compiled from contemporary 
records which is extant for Montoku’s reign (850- 
858). 

If the official chronological entries of the 
Montoku Jitsuroku are to have meaning, the reader 
must have an understanding of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions of the time, and an 
appreciation of the cultural forces at work. Such 
background material is offered, followed by a 
biographical account of Montoku, fifty-fifth emperor, 
and a bibliographical analysis of his Chronicle. 

While the Carolingian Empire crumbled with 
the death of Charlemagne (814), three states in 
eastern Asia were also declining: T’ang in China, 
which had developed the greatest civilization of 
that time, and its satellites, Silla in Korea, and 
Bokkai (P’o-hai) in Manchuria. Europe was the 
scene of religious and racial strife; China and 
Japan were pursuing a culture which could be pro- 
duced only under peaceful conditions. 

Under increasing Chinese influence since 
previous centuries, the Japanese had adopted Chi- 
nese philosophies, literature, and even its written 
Symbols to express the Japanese language, and, 
in the seventh century, the Chinese pattern of 
government and its bureaucratic system. When 
Montoku became Emperor, Japan was in transition 
between the importation and adoption of Chinese 
ways, and their assimilation and adaptation. The 
resulting culture, which, in many respects, has 
Since been unequalled by Japan, pinnacled in the 
tenth-eleventh centuries. 

Montoku was the last emperor not completely 
under the sway of a subject family. Succeeding 
emperors never again controlled the administration, 
except briefly, and then imperfectly. The pattern 
of an emperor as figurehead, while the country was 
ruled by subject families, first civilian and later 
warrior, was set in Montoku’s reign. This pattern 
continued until 1945. A study of Montoku’s reign 
is of importance if we are to understand the emperor 
as head of his government, how that government 
operated, and how plans for control of both by a 
nominally subject house reached final fruition, for 
the effects were to be felt for the ensuing eleven 
centuries. 

Other key events described in the Montoku 
Jitsuroku are: the edict prohibiting monopolization 




















of uncultivated lands by private interests, and 
Empress Kachi-ko’s death (850); the smallpox epi- 
demic of 853; reinforcement of the Mutsu garrison 
against the Ainu, the command to compile the fourth 
National Chronicle, and damage to the Great Image 
of Buddha (855); abolition of the Ta-yen, and adoption 
of the Wu-chi calendar, and the appointment of 
Yoshifusa as Prime Minister (857). The study of 
Taoism, ostensibly rejected by the Japanese, is also 
mentioned. 

For an official journal of this nature, concen- 
trated on events at Kyoto, the Montoku Jitsuroku 
contains unexpected flashes of humor, and presents 
glimpses of a society living under the ever-present 
threat of catastrophe, natural and supernatural, 
doing its utmost to improve its lot. 

If this study contributes to a knowledge of ninth 
century Japan, the author's purpose will have been 
achieved. Only when the entire series of the 
Chronicles has been translated, however, will the 
interrelation of events prior to the warrior period 
become more readily available to western scholars, 
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ALBANIAN AND SOUTH SLAVIC 
ORAL EPIC POETRY 


(Publication No. 3115) 


Stavro Skendi, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The interest in the oral epic poetry of the 
Albanians and the South Slavs was due partly to the 
trend in folklore and partly to the rise of nationalism 
in nineteenth-century Europe. The numerous col- 
lections of the South Slavs and the rather limited 
ones of the Albanians reveal a more remote antiq- 
uity of the South Slavic heroic songs. 

The oral heroic poetry of the South Slavs is 
divided into two groups: non-historical and histor- 
ical. To the first belong “The Construction of 
Shkodra” and “Brothers and Sister” which have their 
counterparts in Albanian and other Balkan languages. 
The second group forms the bulk of the South Slavic 
epic songs and deals primarily with the resistance 
against the Turks. Part of the historical group are 
the Marko Kraljevi¢ cycle, which bears resemblance 
to the Italo-Albanian songs about Scanderbeg, and 
the Kosovo cycle, elements of which serve for com- 
parison with the Albanian variants about the Kosovo 
battle (1389). The genuine Albanian heroic songs, 
however, deal mostly with murder for the. defense of 
honor and offer no basis for comparison with the South 
Slavic oral epic poetry. Both the heroic songs of the 
Soutn Slavs and Albanians are the reflection of the 
society from which they emerged. 

The Mujo-Halil cycle which is sung in the 
mountains of northern Albania is also sung among 
the South Slavs. The contents, characters, proper 
names, language, verse, clichés — particularly the 
three-part names — show the influence of the Moslem 
Bosnian songs of Krajina (krajiSnice). The extent 
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of this influence is shown by the cultural patterns 
found in the Albanian cycle: a) Bosnian, b) Bosnian- 
Albanian, varying in proportion, c) Albanian, In its 
elaboration in the mountains of Albania, however, 
the Bosnian Mujo-Halil cycle has become a true 
Albanian cycle. 

Turkish has influenced the language of both 
Albanian and South Slavic oral epic poetry, still 
more so that of the krajiSnice. On the other hand, 
the Albanian songs which have arisen in the region 
of Kosovo reveal considerable influence of the 
Serbian language. The features held in common in 
the style of the heroic songs of the two peoples are 
characteristic of oral epic poetry in general. The 
genuine Albanian songs are short and have little 
space for narration, but the Mujo-Halil cycle re- 
sembles the South Slavic junacke pjesme (heroic 
songs), which predominantly are long narratives. 

While the decasyllabic meter is characteristic 
of all South Slavic oral epic poetry, the octo- 
syllabic verse is used in the heroic songs of the 
Albanians, whether in Albania proper or in the 
diaspora, The oral epic poetry of the two peoples 
is characterized by repetition of verses or parts 
of them. As in most traditional heroic poetry, 
epithets, formulas, and themes (longer formulas) 
are employed for the completion of verse in Alba- 
nian and South Slavic heroic songs. Quite a few 








beginnings and endings in the songs are also clichés. 


Oral epic poetry has influenced great writers 
among the two peoples, Kacic being prominent 
among the South Slavs and Fishta among the Alba- 
nians. The study of Albanian heroic songs has also 
suggested that an Albanian literary language can 
be formed on the basis of the language of folklore, 
Since Albanian culture is mainly a popular culture. 
While in Yugoslavia oral epic poetry is on the wane, 


in the northern mountains of Albania it is still living. 
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HEIRESS OF ALL THE AGES 
(Publication No. 3396) 


William Wasserstrom, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


European visitors to the United States during the 
nineteenth century regarded American women as a 
fascinating new type of woman, unparalleled else- 
where. The travel books of Tocqueville, Harriet 
Martineau, Frances Wright, Frances Trollope, and 
Captain Marryat indicate that it was the beautiful 
and fearless American girl whom they admired 
above all other Americans. This fascinating person 
early began to demonstrate her sense of moral, 
physical, and natural superiority to American men, 
who agreed, even urged that American women were 
angels. The first duty of angels, proclaimed in the 
family magazines, was to preserve the arts and 
social graces in the New World, where men were 
interested solely in acquiring wealth. As the century 
progressed, New Women agitated for suffrage, 
higher education, and for equality with men. Con- 
comitant with this agitation was an insistence by 
polemicists, male and female, that women have a 
divine role to lead men onward and upward; they 
often employed Goethe’s term, das Ewigweibliche, 
to give weight to their view. These two attitudes 
toward feminine duties and behavior formed much 
of the comment in Munsey’s, the Forum, the Arena, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, and Godey’s Lady’s 
Book — and are found as well in the remarks of 
visitors to America after the Civil War — such 
visitors as Jacques Offenbach, Paul Bourget, James 
Bryce, and Oscar Wilde. : 

In American fiction written during these years 
of change and controversy, between the Civil and the 
World War, the American girl is the dominant 
character. In the fiction of Henry James, Edith 
Wharton, William Dean Howells, Henry Adams, 
Edgar Fawcett, Robert Herrick, Hjalmar H. Boyesen, 
Winston Churchill, Constance Cary Harrison, 

Henry B. Fuller, and Gertrude Atherton, the daughter 
of newly wealthy American families and of leisured, 
cultured American families was described as inde- 
pendent, frank, charming, and lovely. Writers 
invented the international situation, in which an Amer- 
ican girl, America’s best representative, travels 
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abroad; she meets and marries a titled European. 
He is cultivated, has an excellent manner anda 
great tradition; she is refreshing, vital, and inno- 
cent. In their union the novelists suggest the union 
of the best elements of American and European 
civilization. The international story often described 
the western heroine to be an exaggerated American 
type: careless of her dress, slangy, she is often 
the spokesman for eccentric reforms. Her primary 
role is to re-vitalize an eastern young man of 
debilitated energies. 

Much of the fiction is concerned with what 
sociologists now call the “specialized” family — the 
small, individual family unit, Indeed, the chief mark 
of the American heroine is her feeling for her 
father. Often she resembles him or has his temper - 
ament, is his favorite child, preferred to his wife 
and son, Simultaneously, the novelists imply that 
the father is the cause of much of the daughter’s 
unhappiness, often of her failure. In popular fiction, 
the daughter is like her father; she loves him and is 
especially loved by him, However, she rebels 
against him and his activities as an unscrupulous 
businessman, and marries a reformer. In Howells’ 
and James’ fiction, the daughter rejects her attach- 
ment to him, the attachment which had excluded 
other members of their family, and which threatened 
to exclude the daughter’s husband, This situation 
appears in Howells’ The Kentons, A Modern Instance, 
and The Rise of Silas Lapham; in James’ Washington 
Square, The Bostonians, and The Golden Bowl. 

The heroine of this tradition of American 
fiction is offered as a distinctive and distinguished 
product of the New World, unsurpassed on earth, 
Regarded as an angel by both Americans and Euro- 
peans, she saves men, attempts to be the companion 
of men, and joins her husband in initiating a new 
order, both international and American, Moreover, 
the novelists often imply that this glorious person 
will teach men to live in peace and harmony. This 
tradition of American fiction reflects the powerful 
and unique effect of American women on American 
and European life during the last hundred years. 
Unlike French or English heroines, the American 
heroine embodies those feminine qualities which, 
for nearly a century, have been considered ideal. 
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It is the purpose of this thesis to analyze the 
technique which Fanny Burney used in her novels, 
to see how she worked and to evaluate her success 
in a field that was newly and incompletely charted 
and still suspect. To make such an analysis mean- 
ingful we have taken into account the social 





environment in which Miss Burney lived and wrote, 
the literary environment which shaped her artistic 
methods, the personal experiences which are re- 
flected in her writing, and the changes in viewpoint 
which affect the modern reader’s judgment of her 
work. To evaluate her contribution to the novel we 
have found it necessary to show the state of develop- 
ment which the novel had reached at that time and 
something of its subsequent course. We have looked 
at the way in which Miss Burney, in the face of strong 
opposition to the novel, helped to bring it dignity and 
recognition as a literary form of moral as well as 
aesthetic worth. 

An attempt has been made to trace the relation- 
ship between the methods of Miss Burney and those 
of other authors, both before and after her. This 
study of the probable influences upon her work and 
the contributions which she made to the development 
of technique in the novel has been used to try to 
determine more accurately her place in the history 
of the novel, 

From the many works dealing with technique 
and craftsmanship in fiction an attempt has been 
made to formulate a set of general principles and 
to apply them to the novels of Miss Burney. In 
dealing with such elements as plot and character it 
has been impossible to avoid going over some ground 
that has already been covered, though we have gone 
more deeply into the matter of craftsmanship than 
has been done before and have put the emphasis upon 
the technique used in developing plot and character. 
In dealing with Miss Burney’s use of the pictorial 
and the dramatic methods, her handling of the center 
of interest and point of view, and her use of setting, 
we have been on virgin soil for the most part. Our 
discussion of her style has been broken into analyses 
of such elements as diction, sentence structure, 
dialogue and its uses, humor and satire, sentiment, 
and moral tone, 

We do not find a well-developed and consciously 
applied technique governing Fanny Burney’s work. 
The kind of characters to be presented rather than 
how to present them, the ideas and emotions these 
characters were to express rather than how they 
were to express them, the social picture to be 
sketched rather than the strokes to be used in 
sketching it — these were the primary concern of the 
writer, as, in fact, of eighteenth century writers in 
general. But though Miss Burney’s technique was 
largely unformulated, her methods reveal a great 
deal about the state of the novel in her day and the 
influences which were shaping its course. Miss 
Burney added to the structural concept of the novel 
of manners elements that were to be taken over and 
perfected by her successors. A craftsman of con- 
siderable sophistication, she avoided the extremes 
of sentimentalism on the one hand and of crude 
realism on the other and helped to develop in the 
novel a different kind of reality based on shrewd 
observation of manners and character traits, atten- 
tion to the details of ordinary living, and technical 
skill in the unification of content and treatment. 
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VERLAINE IN ENGLAND 1872-1896 
(Publication No. 3119) 


Doris-Jeanne Zack, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The aim of this study is to evaluate English 
criticism of Verlaine during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

Although Verlaine spent more time in England 
than any other French poet of the period (about 
three years spread over twenty-one years — 1872- 
1893), he was unknown to the English public until 
1888 when George Moore, in his Confessions of A 
Young Man, wrote of “le pauvre Lélian.” From 
that date until 1896, the year of Verlaine’s death, 
many articles appeared in the Savoy, the Fortnightly 
Review, the Atheneum, the Oxford Magazine among 
others, by such men of letters as Arthur Symons, 
George Moore, William Butler Yeats, Havelock 
Ellis, etc., thus constantly keeping the name of the 
French poet in print. 

The interest of the English critics of the nine- 
ties was, on the whole, rather in the man than in the 
poet, Their concern in the increasing preoccupation 
with psychoanalysis, dream interpretation, and 
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problems of adjustment recently suggested by Freud 
and others explains that although more or less con- 
ventional in their own lives, they felt a close affin- 
ity to the man who had defied convention and lived 
according to his own moral code, It explains also 
their violent reaction against Nordau’s “literary” 
criticism of Verlaine based on Lombroso’s con- 
tentions that there is a link between insanity and 
genius: they felt strongly that literary criticism 
should be handled by those capable of understanding 
literature and not by psychiatrists. 

The English critics recognized that a study of 
the themes in Verlaine followed very closely his 
biographical data. Symons, who wrote the most com- 
prehensive studies of the French poet, who knew and 
loved him, often remarked that even if he had not 
known Verlaine he could have traced his life from 
his poetry. The critics pointed out the two most 
recurrent themes: love and religion, and mentioned 
more casually others such as nature, politics, etc. 
The love theme, although discussed by most of them, 
was handled with the reticence characteristic of the 
time. The Catholicism of Verlaine was considered 
more from the point of view of sincerity than of 
subject matter. 

In the domain of versification the critics re- 
sponded most sensitively to Verlaine’s music. Their 
commentaries attest a notable appreciation of the 
“chanson verlainienne” as the primary factor in the 
poet’s originality. They seemed to understand 
that his claim to symbolism lay in the strange evoc- 
ative qualities of sound and rhythm, but extensive 
research has shown the meagerness of any real 
contribution. Even in the music of Verlaine, which 
they so enthusiastically discussed, their comments 
were somewhat superficial, almost completely 
subjective, and left much unsaid. 

The English critics’ whole concept of Verlaine, 
clearly shown in the books and articles on the man 
or poet, was that of an eternal child, buffeted by the 
winds of chance; they failed to see in the poet the 
artist, who deliberately and conscientiously worked 
over his verse until he had reached that point of 
perfection of which he was capable. 

Whether the articles dealt with the man or the 
poet, the style was impressionistic; they represented 
the divers authors’ personal opinions and reactions 
and were often instinctive rather than studied. This 
type of creative criticism had for its most talented 
exponent Arthur Symons, whose many studies of 
Verlaine did much toward spreading the French 
poet’s fame both in France and England. 
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THE SOLUTION OF A CERTAIN DIFFERENCE 
EQUATION WITH APPLICATIONS 
TO PROBABILITY 


(Publication No. 3325) 


Richard Harland Brown, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The contents of this paper may be divided into 
three parts: 
' First, that solution of the linear partial dif- 
ference equation 


(A) ax 


ax + By 


By 
ax + By 


which satisfies arbitrarily prescribed boundary con- 
ditions given at the lattice points of the positive 
coordinate axes is found. A few properties of such 
solutions are studied. 

Second, these results are applied to the follow- 
ing problem in probability. Let there be given two 
disjoint finite sets and a process which removes an 
object of either set from time to time. Eventually, 
one of the sets will be exhausted: that set which 
first loses all its objects will be said to lose, and 
the other, to win. Let x denote the number of 
elements in the first set, and y, the number in the 
second, at a given stage of the process. Let a and 
i ax 
B be positive numbers. Let ax + By 
ability that the next object removed is from the 
oe By the probability that it is 
from the first set. Let P4(x,y) denote the probabil- 
ity that the first set will win, given that there are x 
objects in the first set and y objects in the second 
set. Then P1(x,y) must satisfy (A) with the bounda- 
ry conditions P1(x,0) = 1 and P1(0,y) = 0 for x > 0, 
y > 0. It is shown that 
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Third, because the function defined in (B) is hard 
to compute or analyze for large values of x and y, an 
asymptotic solution is sought. It is shown that if the 
ration 4/B is confined to a closed bounded interval 
excluding zero, then, given E ) 0, there is a M(E) 
Such that, if x + y » M(E), | Py(x,y) - P*(x,y)|< E, 


uniformly in a and B, where the approximation P*(x,y) 
is the function 
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THE ROLE OF CREATIVITY 
IN METAPHYSICS AND RELIGION 


(Publication No. 3324) 


John Robert Bross, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The philosophic rationale for the persistent use 
of the term ‘creativity’ in modern religion, is de- 
veloped through an analysis of the role of creativity 
in both metaphysics and religion. 

A study is made of creativity in the metaphysical 
systems of Henri Bergson and Alfred North Whitehead, 
who have profoundly affected — particularly with re- 
spect to the implications of evolution — the course of 
both philosophy and religion. Both philosophers use the 
experiences of science, art, and religion in reaching 
their conclusions on the categories related to creativity. 

Bergson states that religion shows a steady ad- 
vance from static to dynamic phases. In dynamic reli- 
gion ag mysticism, God, characterized by freedom and 
love, is both a person and the creative process itself, 
or a creative force of love. This creative process is 
an impetus in biological nature. To understand it, evo- 
lution, the categories: time, change and duration, and 
potentiality; and the mental functions: intelligence, in- 
tuition, and imagination — are all required. 

For Whitehead, creativity is one of the three ulti- 
mate categories. It is both a principle and an empiri- 
cally observable process. Creativity is dipolar, with a 
physical and a mental aspect. God has two natures: 
antecedent, in which he intensifies depth and value; and 
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consequent, in which all values are preserved in his 
being. Creativity acts upon God; and God acts on cre- 
ativity. He is responsible for novelty, and is the lure 
for feeling, and for persuading good potentials to 
arise out of creativity. 

The conclusions on creativity drawn from the 
study of Bergson and Whitehead are used in an anal- 
ysis of seven contemporary writers in the field of 
religious experience: E. Stanley Jones, Rollo May, 
William A. Shimer, W. R. Matthews, Paul Tillich, 
Bernard E. Meland, and Henry N. Wieman. 

Chapter IV attempts to develop an original phi- 
losophy of religion in terms of the answers to the fol- 
lowing seven questions. (1) What is creativity? 

(2) What is God? (3) What is good? (4) What are the 
relations between creativity and God? (5) What is 
evil? (6) What are the relations between good, evil, 
and God? (7) What are the relations of creativity to 
good, or does every creative process result in good? 

Creative processes include four elements: the 
power creativity, transformation, a new or a novel 
result, and the teleological factor. 

God is a power for good. God is concomitant 
grace. God is eternal and a source upon which men 
rely. God is not omnipotent. God can be perceived 
the way other powers can be perceived. 

God and creativity interact on two levels: the 
non-human and the human. At the former level God 
introduces order. At the latter, God inspires men to 
do good and men pray to God for power to do good. 
We emphatically reject Wieman’s identification of 
the Creative Event with God. 

Destructivity is another power —a power opposed 
to creativity. Destructivity works for evil. Evil in- 
volves disorder, loss, and obstruction. In every case 
where a creative process is at work, these three ele- 
ments also are at work. Sin is evil for which man is 
responsible. 

Does every creative process result in good? We 
state and reject the answers given by Bergson and 
Whitehead. To answer this question satisfactorily, 
good is defined in terms of three characteristics: 
order, freedom, and adventure. The final answer 
given is that not every creative process results in 
good. Whether the outcome is good or evil depends 
upon the use to which the creation is put. In religion 
all creative processes aim at good and will result in 
good if the three elements of good are present and 
work together for a compromise course of action. 
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FREEDOM AND TIME; A STUDY 
IN SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE PROBLEM 


(Publication No. 3328) 


Edmond La Beaume Cherbonnier, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


If by “freedom” is meant the specifically human 
capacity to act responsibly, the question arises: how 
is such a capacity possible? If freedom be a fact, 
what are its necessary pre-conditions? What is the 
nature of the free agent? The answers heretofore 
given to this question leave room for further in- 
vestigation. 

Perhaps the dominant trend in philosophy has 
been to conceive freedom as pure thought, dwelling 
upon timeless truths and understanding their neces- 
sity. Recently, however, it has been objected that 
such a view takes freedom out of the realm where it 
properly belongs, if it is to retain its meaning at 
all: the realm of time. For since it refers to actions, 
freedom must be a phenomenon of process, of time. 
Following this line of reasoning, some recent phi- 
losophers have sought to understand the metaphys- 
ical prerequisite of freedom in terms of time alone. 
The result, however, has usually been either a 
cause-and-effect determinism, or a chaotic inde- 
terminism — neither of which can account for 
responsibility. 

Such is the impasse which the problem of the 
relation of freedom to time presents: on the one 
hand, freedom loses its meaning apart from time; 
on the other hand, it cannot be accounted for in 
terms of time alone. In order to scrutinize more 
closely the various facets of this problem, a study 
has been made of the way in which it is attacked by 
three recent philosophers: Henri Bergson, Martin 
Heidegger, and Nicolas Berdyaev. Analysis dis- 
closes four possible ways in which these thinkers 
attempt to account for freedom: in terms of time 
alone; in terms of eternity (or whatever other name 
is given to the non-temporal) alone; in terms of an 
ultimate duality of time and eternity; and finally, by 
means of obscuring the logical distinction between 
the two. Actually, none of the three philosophers 
confines himself consistently to a single one of these 
four alternatives, but rather shifts his position 
from one to another, perhaps out of awareness that 
none of the four is able to give an adequate account 
of freedom. 

It may be noted, however, that all four of these 
alternatives have one characteristic in common: all 
insist that as long as a rigid logical distinction is 
made between time and eternity, it is inadmissible 
that the free agent should partake of both at once, 
for this would violate the law of non-contradiction. 
Guided by the precept that this law must not be 
broken, that reality may not burst the bonds of logic, 
all four alternatives allow freedom to slip through 
their fingers. Berdyaev alone ventures to suggest 
a fifth alternative: that out of fidelity to the expe- 
rienced datum of freedom, it may be necessary to 
defy the laws of logic themselves in order to 
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account for it, to declare that the free agent is one 
who partakes at once of both the temporal and the 
eternal. On the basis of the failure of the four other 
possible solutions of the problem, this is the con- 
clusion which this investigation is led to support: 
that freedom requires as its pre-condition an in- 
dissoluble compound of the temporal and the eternal. 
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THE LOGIC OF MORAL DISCOURSE 
(Publication No. 3335) 


Edward Paul Edwards, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This dissertation is concerned with the fol- 
lowing three questions: (1) What is the function of 
the moral predicates, (2) What is the nature of 
moral disagreement, and (3) Do moral conclusions 
ever follow from factual premisses? 

The answers given to these questions by various 
philosophers, including Russell, Hume, Moore, Ross, 
and Robinson, are discussed in Chapters II - IV. 
While none of these theories is found to be adequate, 
all of them are seen to be of value in bringing out 
facts which any adequate theory would have to 
explain. 

Three chapters are devoted to general logical 
discussions as a preparation to the presentation of 
the author’s answer to the above-mentioned ques - 
tions. Special attention is given in these chapters to 
the meaning of “nice” as applied to foods and to the 
nature of imperatives. “Food-evaluations” are 
found to be objective, empirical statements whose 
meaning tends to vary according to the dish evaluated 
and the person who makes the evaluation. The 
person’s likings determine what features he refers 
to as “nice,” but in calling a food nice he is not re- 
ferring to these likings. 

Concerning imperatives it is pointed out that 
while none of them can be true or false, they are not 
necessarily arbitrary. Many of them are or can be 
supported with “reasons” in a perfectly proper sense 
of the term. Some of them, too, do in a. perfectly 
proper sense “follow from” factual premisses. 

In presenting his own theory, the author makes 
a distinction between fundamental and non-fundamen- 
tal moral judgments. The former are those which 
a person uses to justify other moral judgments, but 
which he is unwilling to justify by reference to any 
other moral judgments. Fundamental moral judg- 
ments, which are only infrequently made, are said 
to be no more than the expression of choices or at- 
titudes. Other moral judgments, however, are found 
to be objective, empirical claims. Moral judgments 
of the form “X is good” are found to resemble very 
closely food-evaluations of the form “X is nice.” 
They are rather indefinite objective statements 
whose meaning tends to vary from topic to topic and 
from person to person. Moral judgments of the form 
“X ought to be done” are found to resemble certain 


classes of imperatives. Though not true or false, 
they can be supported with reasons and do quite 
often follow — in the only pertinent sense — from 
factual premisses. 

In the closing chapters the theory is defended 
against certain objections to the emotive theory 
which in all probability would also be advanced 
against the author’s views. 
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THE GREEK IDEA OF LIMITATION; 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE GREEK 
ETHOS AND OF PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY 

| IN RELATION TO IT 


(Publication No. 3337) 


Henry LeRoy Finch, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Greek culture in the classical period is charac- 
terized by a strong emphasis on individual ambition 
and achievement and an equally strong sense of 
human limitation. This two-fold stress shows itself 
in Greek religion, ethics, drama and political life. 
It is reflected in the heroic ideal, in the attitude of 
the Olympian gods who punish too much human 
greatness, in the coupling of hybris and nemesis in 
Greek tragedy, in the emphasis on “measure” as 
the safest way for man, and in political institutions 
such as ostracism. A rigid restriction on human 
aspiration and a continual revolt against this re- 
striction go hand in hand. There is a “curse” on 
the very “greatness” which is in some respects 
most desired. 

How did this characteristic split in the Greek 
point of view (at least as known to us through 
Greek literature) arise? It appears to be con- 
nected with a strong individualism and a guilt 
about this individualism which requires that it be 
constantly punished. This guilt is not subjective 
in the modern sense but is objectively embodied 
in social institutions and beliefs. A suggestion as 
to its origin may be found in the contrast between 
the Greek ethos and the prevailing communalistic 
and matriarchal attitudes of the pre-Greek Medi- 
terranean and Aegean cultures. In a conflict with 
these other cultures or with a similar phase in 
their own past there may be a partial explanation 
of the Greek attitude. If the Greek tribes had in 
effect themselves committed an over-all act of 
hybris, their isolation and exposure may have been 
embodied as a cultural pattern of “greatness” and 
“guilt” in later times. Such a view is suggested 
by the shortness of the Greek traditions (possibly 
indicating cultural discontinuities), by the myths 
about the goiden age and by the survival and 
recurrence of themes connected with matriarchal 
ways. 

The revolution represented by Plato turns 
around the removal of the taboo against human as- 
piration for divinity. Plato’s thinking brings this 
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new element into harmony with older ideas. Follow- 
ing Socrates he attempts to save the endangered 


classical morality by an appeal to the Orphic attitude. 


In Socrates -Plato the preliminary to divine knowl- 
edge is a purgation of doubt and skepticism parallel- 
ing the destruction of the “guilt” of separation in the 
Orphic cult ceremonies. By accepting and even 
welcoming this skepticism and the hypothetical 
method which develops from it, the philosopher may 
approach a realm of unchanging (and therefore 
divine) truth. 

In middle life Plato’s thinking undergoes a 
decisive change. This centers around the greater 
importance attached to an irrational element in 
knowledge, an emphasis which may stem from a 
realization of the implications of the theory of in- 
commensurability in mathematics which undermines 
pure deductive rationality based on a straightforward 
connection between arithmetics and geometry. With 
this change the soul begins to outweigh the mind as 
the crucial link with the divine. Correspondingly 
there is a greater dualistic emphasis on evil. All 
this is part of the increasing Pythagorean strain in 
the later dialogues. Parmenides’s Being or self- 
existence, attributed to Socrates’s class natures in 
the early dialogues, is attributed to the Pythagorean 
“measure” in the later ones. 

Plato’s thought represents a psycho-cultural 
reorientation which breaks down the classical Greek 
idea of human limitation. But his rationalism at 
the same time makes universal limitation the divine 
factor in the world. The Olympian split between 
gods and men is overcome for the most part only 
in a general and intellectual sense which leaves no 
room for individuality. Plato’s epistemology and the 
political views which stem from it preserve tra- 
ditional moral values but leave no room for 
uniqueness, change or novelty. 
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REVERENCE FOR LIFE AS 
AN ETHICAL IDEAL, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


(Publication No. 3349) 


Reuben Peter Jeschke, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The ethical concept of reverence for life is 
examined within the scope of four chapters: its 
emergence in Schweitzer’s life, the relation in it of 
Christian to non-Christian elements, its bearing 
upon civilization and world religion, and a general 
critique of the ideal. Analysis and criticism are 
addressed to the concept as held by Schweitzer. 

Apart from him certain other thinkers have 
advanced ideas in the same direction, even to the 
use of the same term. None, however, has developed 
its implications. Schweitzer’s own disposition and 
childhood influences were conducive to such a view. 
But he reached it consciously only after he was 
serving in Africa. 


The general characteristics of reverence are de- 
scribed. Its validity rests upon the claim that after 
rational thought has run its normal course it comes 
by direct insight to the recognition that all life is 
will-to-live and that as this seeks to live itself out 
fully it demands reverence as the axiomatic ethical 
truth. For Schweitzer reverence is absolute, individ- 
ualistic, optimistic, and life-affirming. But in prac- 
tice it is unique only in his treatment of insect, plant, 
and animal life. Elsewhere he proceeds as does an 
enlightened humanitarianism generally. 

Schweitzer’s motivation and scholarly activity 
demonstrate a strong Christian factor. There is in 
his developed views also a prominent “non-Christian” 
aspect, in the sense that his conclusion is grounded 
in an independent mysticism and Lebensanschauung, 
rather than historical Christianity. He himself 
claims to be Christian, and that reverence is but 
love philosophically completed. From a compara- 
tive examination the conclusion is drawn that in the 
philosophical sense he is essentially “non-Christian.” 
Love as advanced by Jesus is something other than 
reverence, and the Christian God is different from 
his Universal Will-to-Life. 

His concern with the moral decline of civili- 
zation dates to his youth. Symptoms of its ethical 
failure are pointed out by him, chiefly the stunting 
of man’s personality. Claiming that philosophy and 
religion failed to produce an adequate ethical out- 
look, Schweitzer then offers his reverence for life. 
Among the claims elaborated in this direction is 
that philosophical and religious motivation are 
successfully merged. 

Various objections are advanced or reviewed; 
viz., that he does not duly appreciate the ethical 
possibilities of history or collective society, that 
his “leap” from the will-to-live to reverence or 
ethical perfection is unrealistic, that he is too 
optimistic about the 18th century and too despairing 
of the present, that though he criticizes Kant’s ethic 
for not being deeply enough grounded in thought and 
lacking content he cannot successfully prove his own 
to be better, and that if reverence and love are iden- 
tical the better probabilities lie with the latter. 
Though he makes much of the ethical treatment of 
animals, he nowhere gives evidence that failure here 
has contributed to the decay of civilization — to 
prevent which reverence is offered. 

When the implications of Schweitzer’s thought — 
of life as an absolute value and reverence as an 
absolute ethic — are traced, it is found that he 
nevertheless gives man a special status. At every 
point “necessary” exceptions are made. He criti- 
cizes utilitarianism because it calculates ends. Yet 
the saving of civilization is in reality the end that 
he proposes. The conclusion is that, on the basis of 
its conflicting criteria chiefly, reverence shows 
itself to be a non-feasible ethic. That is not to deny 
the ethical potential of some aspects of his thought. 
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JOHN OF JANDUN AND THE PROBLEM 
OF LATIN AVERROISM 


(Publication No. 3361) 
Stuart MacClintock, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Studies of the mediaeval faculties of arts have 
discovered that the philosophical currents involved 


were far more diversified than hitherto made explicit. 


In particular, scholars examining Latin Averroism 
have found an astonishing amount of variation in its 
orderings of doctrines derived from Aristotle, neo- 
Platonists, early Western mediaevals and Arabs. 
The present essay, a somewhat detailed analysis of 
some features of the thought of John of Jandun (1286? 
-1328?), is designed as a preliminary to a re-explo- 
ration of the current of Latin Averroism. 

Mediaevals from Albertus Magnus to Bartholo- 
mew hold that the species sensibiles radiated from 
things appear already actualized in the sensitive soul, 
thus activating the process of sensation. Augustin- 
ians like Bonaventure, Olivi and Scotus, on the other 
hand, hold that this is too close to the principle of 
the corporeal affecting the incorporeal; they prefer 
to stress the transcendence of the soul’s activity in 
all its operations and to regard sensation as the 
soul’s turning its attention to the available species. 
John of Jandun was in close controversy with 
Bartholomew of Bruges and a contemporary Scotist; 
he rejects the former’s doctrine that the species 
are self-actualizing, but as a strong member of the 
arts faculty he cannot agree in the details of the 
Scotist interpretation. Jandun's rendition of sen- 
sation is in a philosophic spirit akin to the Agustin- 
ians; he agrees that activity of the soul is essential 
in sensation but, in accordance with the Aristotelian 
context, he explains this activity by means of a 
sensus agens. 

Jandun’s theory of the active intellect interprets 
Aristotle in a way close to the Augustinian view, as 
he makes the soul a separate incorruptible substance 
with a direct apprehension of universals. Like most 
philosophers after Aquinas, he prefers to maintain 
1) the coherence of Aristotle’s text by agreeing that 
it did hold the active intellect to be separate, and 2) 
the unity and individuality of men by means of the 
plurality of forms. But again by virtue of his ad- 
herence to Averroes, the basic commentator of the 
arts faculty, he parts company with the Augustinians 
in an emphasis on the unique and eternal character 
of this separated soul. 

Jandun’s advocating of doctrines in opposition 
to the teachings of Faith is always accompanied by a 
stressing that the doctrines are only being developed 
in accord with the method of philosophy, reasoning 
ex sensatis, and that the truth is what the dogmas of 
Faith declare. This attitude of representing the 
conflict between the strict interpretation of Aristotle 
and the Faith can be found continuously in the faculty 
of arts from around 1240. The teachers were inter- 
ested primarily in the consistency of the Aristotelian 
arguments, and they do not blink at the conflicts with 
faith that such a method of interpretation may bring. 











The statements that they make when these conflicts 
arise seem in general to be very perfunctory and 
little more than lip service to dogma. This is not, 
however, insincerity; they take care to distinguish 
the method and teachings of natural philosophy 
from those of theology. Jandun does exhibit con- 
tempt for the theologians, but this seems to be a 
function of academic or institutional rivalry rather 
than a conspicuously free-thinking attitude. 
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OF FACT AND VALUE 


(Publication No. 3096) 


Robert Everett Reuman, Ph. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1949 


This dissertation is an attempt to present the 
impact upon value theory of the historical accept- 
ance of the proposition that statements about 
“matters of fact” and statements about “value” 
have as their subject matter quite separate kinds 
of reality, and that statements of either variety can 
be significantly presented without reference to 
statements of the other type. As a working hy- 
pothesis it is assumed that the acceptance of this 
proposition of the bifurcation of fact and value, and 
statements derived therefrom, was a definite 
historical act with certain valuable heuristic con- 
sequences, that the possibility of these consequences 
motivated its acceptance; but that at the present 
time the acceptance of this proposition is a hin- 
drance rather than a help to progress in overcoming 
problems in the fields of scientific investigation and 
axiology. The dissertation, however, handles only 
half of the problem, namely the impact of this his- 
torical assumption on the field of value theory. 

The assumption of the bifurcation proposition 
has led to the development of at least two contrasting 
axiological viewpoints. The Positivists, admitting 
the bifurcation, insist that all significant value state- 
ments must be empirical in nature. Another group, 
represented by Moore and Ewing, also assuming the 
bifurcation, insist that significant value judgments 
have no dependence on factual knowledge. The disser- 
tation examines the position of both of these schools 
and attempts to show that while both have acted in 
response to vital demands, both have neglected e- 
qually vital principles. The Positivists, in stressing 
the need for proof and a measure of progress, have 
sacrificed what is usually called the normative char- 
acter of value judgments. On the other hand the In- 
tuitionists, in retaining the normative character, 
have not satisfied the demand for proof and convince- 
ment. In opposition to the Positivist approach, the 
attempt is made to show that all statements of fact 
presuppose statements of value. In opposition to 
Moore and Ewing, the attempt is made to show that 
all statements of value presuppose statements of fact. 
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At this point it becomes evident that a third 
school, viz. Pragnatism, must be examined since the 
general Pragnatic position seems to be an intermedi- 
ate one, taking something from both sides. Yet this 
very intermediate aspect seems to involve the 
Pragmatist in a maze of instrumental ends, in which 
he apparently fails to determine decisive “ultimate 
ends.” The dissertation advances the hope that a 
more satisfactory synthesis than that of the Prag- 
matist can be found for the measurability demand of 
the empirically minded Positivist on the one hand, 
and the normative demand of the Intuitive school on 
the other. Perhaps this might be found in the con- 
ception of ethical norms as absolute ends, knowable 
only in the sense of standing as limiting conceptions 
to a series of infinite experimental “valuational” 
approximations, in the same way as “truth about 
physical reality” represents the goal of scientific 
inquiry by standing as the limiting conception to a 
series of infinite experimental “factual” approxi- 
mations. | 
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PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM 
AND RECENT PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 
IN AMERICA 


(Publication No. 3382) 


Mary Edith Runyan, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This thesis purports to show how idealism, and 
especially absolute idealism, which had traditionally 
been the support of Protestant theology, was forced 
‘to make certain shifts to adapt itself to changes in 
Christian theology and religious experience. This 
change has been traced only in relation to Prot- 
estant theology in America since 1900. 

In the discussions between George Howison and 
Josiah Royce on the conception of God (1897), Royce’s 
“Absolute Experience” is challenged by Howison in 
the interest of ethical ideals and the creativity of 
finite spirits. Howison’s “personalism” rests on 
Kant’s thing-in-itself interpreted as a Republic of 
Selves and given a constitutive status. Royce’s reply 
introduces moral distinctions within the Absolute by 
developing the concept of will as the principle of in- 
dividuation. Borden Bowne, like Howison, also seeks 
cosmic support for finite personality but insists ona 
monistic base which preserves the absoluteness of 
God — a fact to be accepted on faith. 

Such idealization of individualism was soon re- 
pudiated in the growing need for a more social ideal. 
Felix Adler proposed a social concept of God in. 
which the uniqueness of each individual contributes 
to and makes possible the richness and variety of 
divine life. Royce was in a stronger position than 
the Bowne personalists to meet the problem of a so- 
cial ideal and with some suggestions from men like 
Howison, J2mes, Peirce, developed the theory of 
“community of interpretation” as its philosophical 






support. Bowne with other Christian leaders turned 
to the support of the social gospel. Meanwhile, W. 

E. Hocking and G. P. Adams undertook a historical 
reorientation of idealism to counteract such mod- 
ernism and practicalism, calling attention to the need 
of bringing idealism closer to Christian doctrine and 
dialectical theology by emphasizing the “rhythm” 
between “contemplative possession” (worship) and 
“participation” (ethical endeavor). 

The growing disiliusionment with religion in the 
Twenties and Thirties was accompanied by efforts 
to establish more adequate theologies. Among 
idealists this situation favored the personalists. 

A. C. Knudson closely followed Bowne, but E. S. 
Brightman took an original path in proposing a 
finite God. The vital issue involved was witnessed 
by the lively controversy ensuing; such men as E. 
E. Aubrey, H. N. Wieman, D. D. Macintosh, E. 
Lyman, and A. C. Knudson were vociferous critics 
of Brightman’s “the Given.” Other idealistic 
theologies were proposed. Hartley Alexander 
proposed an aesthetic variant of personalism as 
personality in God; John Boodin expounded a re- 
ligious cosmology; and Wilbur Urban made a plea 
for a return to more traditional metaphysics. 
Hocking met most directly the problem of rap- 
prochement of Christianity with other high reli- 
gions in his experiences in the Orient and with 
continental “Biblical realists.” The problem of- 
cultural relativism became particularly pressing. 

It was precisely in meeting just such problems 
that idealism was transposed on a realistic basis. 
Charles Bennett, strongly influenced by Hocking’s 
thought, developed an empirical realism which 
gave new meaning to the supernatural and to mys- 
ticism. Whitehead attempted to overcome the bifur- 
cation of nature in an organic-process philosophy, 
which emphasized primordial and consequent na- 
tures of God. Charles Hartshorne drew the more 
distinctly religious consequences of this philosophy 
by emphasizing social analogies and reinterpreting 
the two natures of God as the absolute and contingent 
aspects of a Society of societies. Wieman in empha- 
sizing creative process as supra-human attempted to 
strike a position between fundamentalism, exclusive 
value theologies, and metaphysical theologies in the 
interest of religious realities. 

Idealism on the other hand embraced a creative 
indeterminism which has allowed it to reinterpret 
such naturalistic philosophies so as to strengthen 
historical theories of man’s relation to God and to 
emphasize the particularity of Christian theology in 
opposition to universal value philosophies of religion. 
Hocking insisted on the need of a renewed sense of 
the eternal to give meaning to life and by new theses 
sought to re-establish metaphysical idealism. 
Though the resurgence of theological interest has 
been largely under realistic banners, American ide- 
alism has not capitulated but has indicated significant 
new directions for philosophical Christian theology. 
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_ PHILOSOPHICAL FAITH: A STUDY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF KARL JASPERS 


(Publication No. 3114) 


Marion Shows, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This study seeks to examine the thought of Karl 
Jaspers, a contemporary German existentialist, with 
a view to showing its implications for the relation of 
philosophy and religion. 

It is one of Jaspers’ chief contentions that phi- 
losophy itself must be based on faith. Philosophy is 
a continual search for Being, but Being as the un- 
differentiated ground of all that is cannot be known 
by man. The intentional structure of the mind sepa- 


rates everything that is known into subject and object. 


Instead of the One Being, man can only gain an ap- 
prehension of the seven primary modes of Being, 
each of which Jaspers calls an Encompassing (das 
Umgreifende). These include: empirical existence 
(Dasein), formal consciousness, spirit (Geist), 
personal Existence (Existenz), reason, world, and 
Transcendence (or deity). Each one of these forms 
overarches characteristic phenomena which appear 
within it. Personal Existence is the primary En- 
compassing from which man becomes aware of 
Being. This awareness is not knowledge, but an 
existential relationship involving decision, choice, 
commitment, and faith. 

Essentially this seems to parallel what is sought 
in religion, namely the attaining of selfhood in com- 
plete dependence on God. Authentic Being is our only 
approach to Being in itself, for Jaspers, and authen- 
ticity involves a relation to the hidden deity, or 
Transcendence, in the context of personal freedom 
and “communication” with another self. Communi- 
cation is a “loving struggle” of two intimate friends 
who through a lifetime of mutual love and criticism 
achieve an existential unity. Together they work out 
a common faith in openness to each other and to 
other selves, and together “read the ciphers” of 
Transcendence as it manifests itself in the concrete 
historical situation. Jaspers’ doctrine of the 
“ciphers” is similar to the idea of “revelation” in 
contemporary neo-orthodox Protestant theology, for 
it means that the deity manifests himself ambigu- 
ously in some event or object and is apprehended 
only by faith, or existential commitment. Jaspers 
separates himself from positive religion, however. 
Religion, he thinks, is based on authority and goes 
against spiritual freedom. It seeks to bring the 
deity from his hiddenness by attributing to him finite 
categories, such as personality, and by seeking in- 
timate intercourse with him. Philosophy, while it is 
based on faith in the hidden deity, can only speak of 
him negatively, or by a conscious use of mythological 
language which it does not take as dogma. 

It is possible to object that Jaspers’ formulation 
of philosophy steps over the boundary line into the 
area of religion in many significant respects. He 
conceives of philosophy as inseparable from the 
personal destiny of the philosopher himself and his 








relationship with the deity. By making faith basic in 
philosophy he would change it from an analysis of 
the structures of Being, open to all minds, into an 
affair of a small circle of intimate friends who 
participate in the same faith. This is legitimate 

for a religious philosophy, but is open to serious 
question if it is identified with philosophy as such. 
He does try to reconcile philosophical openness with 
the certainty and inwardness of faith by introducing 
openness into faith itself, especially in relation to 
communication, which is openness of one self for 
another self. This reconciliation is imperfect, 
however, for communication is limited to a small 
circle; the reconciliation does not take place in 
terms of philosophy itself, but in terms of faith. 

The faith anticipates what philosophy alone is not 
able to achieve, and so Jaspers’ thought seems to 
issue into a basically religious philosophy. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF FALLIBILISM 
(Publication No. 3384) 


Leo Simons, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The doctrine of fallibilism asserts two theses, 
that we have no absolutely certain knowledge, and 
that we do have probable knowledge. These theses 
are opposed by the dogmatic contentions that if we 
have no certain knowledge, then we have no knowl- 
edge, and that we do have certain knowledge. The 
first of the dogmatic contentions is dialectical, the 
second positive. Two sorts of kméwledge are usu- 
ally offered in support of the positive contention: 
propositions of logic and reports of immediate 
experience. 

This study treats the fallibilist denial of certain 
first premisses and the fallibilist criticism of the 
notion that we have certain knowledge of propositions 
of logic and reports of immediate experience. The 
works of Charles Sanders Peirce and Hans Reichen- 
bach are taken as fairly representative of the falli- 
bilist position. Peirce denies that there are or must 
be certain first premisses as a condition of knowl- 
edge, on the ground that an act of thought occupying 
a finite span of time may be analyzed into a series 
of cognitions which is infinite and has no first 
member. Dr. Reichenbach does not deny that there 
are first premisses, but denies their certainty: they 
are highly probable. | 

The criticism offered in this study is, in the 
case of Peirce, that his analysis of an act of thought 
may well apply to the psychological or physiological 
description of thinking, i. e., there need be no tem- 
porally first thought or causally first moment of 
cognition, yet the analysis does not apply to the 
question of demonstration or evidence. In the case 
of Dr. Reichenbach, who would ascribe a high in- 
itial weight to first premisses, the question is 
raised as to whether the notion of an initial weight 
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in the sense required is admissible, since a weight 
is defined in terms of probability, and a probability 
is a function of truth values of propositions which 
are premisses for the proposition said to have an 
“initial” weight. The familiar dogmatic contention 
that inference transfers but does not create truth 
values is pressed against both Peirce and Dr. 
Reichenbach. 

A study of the particular topics of propositions 
of logic and reports of immediate experience shows 
that Peirce and Dr. Reichenbach at times treat 
these as certain. In his most sustained treatment of 
perceptual judgments, Peirce declares them certain 
and regards them as the first premisses of all our 
reasonings. Dr. Reichenbach offers an alternative 
to high initial weights: propositions reporting im- 
mediate experience are regarded as immediately 
true. Finally, both men appeal to some version of 
“self-evidence” as a warrant of propositions of logic. 

In addition to these surrogates for the particular 
certainties of the dogmatist, a consideration of 
Peirce especially reveals a surrogate for the general 
notion of certainty. The surrogate is indubitability, 
compulsive belief. It is argued in this study that the 
upshot of fallibilism is a recommendation that the 
word “know” and its associates are properly defined 
in terms of belief, that certain knowledge is belief 
that is at any given time compulsive. 

This study further suggests that fallibilism 
would have it that all knowledge is inductively war- 
ranted. Propositions of logic, however, seem to 
remain persuasive counter-instances to the thesis. 
Further it is argued that the thesis requires that all 
empirical predicates be analyzable into predicates 
having the form of conditionals. The dialectical 
argument points to the consequent infinite regress 
in definition, and the positive argument against the 
thesis maintains that some empirical predicates 
are ostensively definable. 
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Both the development of democratic practice and 
the tenets of classic Liberal individualism are ar- 
ticles in our social heritage. At many points, these 
two commitments are in conflict. John Dewey’s 
critique of classic Liberalism takes up these points 
of conflict and, in terms of a philosophy of democ- 
racy, indicates the task of reconstruction involved. 
This critique makes at least seven major proposi- 
tions. First, philosophy itself must become social 
plan-making instead of exercise in narrow intel- 
lectualism. Second, the classic thesis of Nature and 
Reason must be relocated within the problems of 





ordinary human activity. Third, the figure of the 
Free Individual needs a reconstitution which will 
account adequately for the social interdependence 
without which individualism itself perishes. Fourth, 
the narrow concept of an Economic Man at war with 
governmental restraints has to be revised in the 
light of the institutional realities of modern in- 
dustrial complexity. Fifth, intelligence has to be 
thought of as a social, as well as individual, product 
and not merely another native faculty. Sixth, the 
doctrine of the Free Individual invites its own 
destruction, since those individuals who garner 
power will seek to extinguish the freedom of others. 
Seventh; the values expressed in classic Liberalism 
are lasting; they have to be given new application, 
new focus. 

The Free Individual shows up in the twentieth 
century in the appeals of certain groups whose 
spokesmen demand limitations upon governmental 
power, particularly in the spheres of economic and 
social melioration. Against these demands, the 
documentary studies stress heavily three outcomes. 
First, Free Individualism is largely belied in 
practice by things like monopoly, concentration of 
wealth and imbalances of power. In industry and 
even on the farms, to a considerable degree, the 
Free Individual becomes mythical. Second, the 
beneficiaries of concentrated wealth and power 
tend to become a group responsible only to them- 
selves. Claiming the defense of classically defined 
freedom, they tend to become irresponsible and 
unanswerable socially. The result, third, is a 
crisis which seems institutionalized in economic 
instability, poverty, insecurity and class cleavage. 
These facts stand out from the government studies, 
the researches of the psychiatrists, the field studies 
of the sociologists. They indicate the necessity for 
reconstruction. 

This reconstruction is partly educational, be- 
cause in a democratic order it is an intelligent 
citizenry which, in the long run, puts through re- 
forms. The schools must become laboratories of 
social inquiry. This means education which pro- 
duces people capable of the kind of critical thinking 
and constructive action which tackles and resolves 
social problems. It means abandonment of many 
traditionally sterile attitudes and practices. 

But no educational reconstruction can defy the 
society in which it operates. Both politically and 
economically, society has to accept the co-operative 
and public aspects of its life as the only real guar- 
antees of the individualism it values. For conflict 
and narrow irresponsibility, it has to substitute the 
sounder criteria of common interest and shared 
effort. These are the genuine values of science, 
which is shared, rather than competitive, productive 
rather than pecuniary. 

From these elements derives a practical 
philosophy of democracy. The soundness of demo- 
cratic value-judgments is in the centuries of trial 
and test together with the bold new experimentation 
in which the sciences and social sciences are seeking 
useful knowledge. This experimentation can give 
democracy’s values the effective meanings they 
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require, because action without absolute certainty 
becomes possible. The uncritical myth-thinking can 
cease to dominate social programming, because 
experimentalism is the confidence in ordinary 
human ability. In this common confidence, science 
and democracy find their meeting-ground. 
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Abstract not available. 
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OF D’HOLBACH’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


(Publication No. 3389) 


Virgil W. Topazio, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


In this dissertation an effort has been made to 
establish the philosophy and ethics of D’Holbach as 
the culmination of the English and French currents 
of thought, which served as a main source for the 
materialism, atheism, and secular ethics to be 
found in eighteenth-century France. D’Holbach 
himself added little that was new to the religious 
and ethical controversy. His importance lay 
primarily in having more relentlessly pressed the 
case against religion and in having more system- 
atically defined his lay morality. Therefore, it was 
necessary to examine the more important of the 
English and French influences on D’Holbach’s 
thought, in order to realize how completely he 
explored and boldly traveled the paths indicated by 
his predecessors. Three chapters are devoted to 
this background of his religious and moral ideas, 
after an introductory chapter that presents 
D’Holbach’s life in broad outline and defines his 
general philosophy. 

The second chapter gives a somewhat detailed 
analysis of the ideas of Hobbes, Locke, the critical 
deists (Toland, Collins, and Woolston), and Hume. 
These men were chosen for three reasons: first, 
D’Holbach possessed practically all their works; 
second, he translated many of them; and third, he 
inserted numerous references to them in his own 
books, references which with very few exceptions 
sought their support to substantiate his own views. 

The third chapter shows how the ideas of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century French 
freethinkers were comparable in many respects to 
those of D’Holbach, who obviously was familiar with 


their works, for he published several of his violent 
anti-Church attacks under their names to escape 
Persecution and prosecution. This chapter also in- 
cludes a more lengthy treatment of two of the other 
principal eighteenth-century French materialists: 
La Mettrie and Helvetius. Primarily, however, the 
exposition of their philosophical, religious, and eth- 
ical views is undertaken to disclose wherein they 
differ from or resemble those of D’Holbach. 

The whole of the fourth chapter is devoted to 
Diderot because of his greater importance, but 
principally because of the closer resemblance be- 
tween his ideas and D’Holbach’s, particularly in the 
field of ethics. Here again, as in the discussion of 
La Mettrie and Helvetius, the question of influence 
is not the primary consideration. Instead, greater 
attention is paid to pointing out the similarities and 
dissimilarities of thought between the two men. 

The fifth and sixth chapters develop D’Holbach’s 
religious and ethical views respectively; the de- 
velopment of the former was deemed necessary, for 
from them stemmed, in D’Holbach’s opinion, the 
necessity for and the justification of his secular 
ethic. The thesis of these chapters is that D’Holbach, 
more than any other “philosophe” of his day, brought 
to their logical conclusion the Hobbesian and 
Lockean epistemology and the deistic insistence upon 
reason in the assessment of religion as a moral 
force. The consistency and force with which he re- 
jected the existence of anything spiritual or divine 
in such works as the Christianisme dévoilé, the 
Contagion sacrée, the Essai sur les préjugés, and 
the Systeme de la nature differentiates him from all 
his contemporaries, Diderot not excluded. 

D’Holbach’s significant contribution, however, 
was aS a moralist. His Morale universelle, judged 
by Diderot “the best moral catechism in print,” 
presented society with a constructive secular system 
of ethics to replace the religious ethical doctrine 
considered inadequate to cope with the problems of 
society. It is as a moral philosopher that this dis- 
sertation attempts to fix D’Holbach’s place in the 
history of eighteenth-century thought. 
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HENRY ADAMS: LAY PHILOSOPHER 
OF SCIENCE 


(Publication No. 3395) 


Henry Hirsch Wasser, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Henry Adams was a man of letters whose vision 
was deeply colored by science. A study of the 
scientific passages of his work reveals a philosophy 
of science which is materialistic, deterministic, and 
monistic. At first Adams was interested in the evo- 
lutionary theories of biology and geology, but later 
it was the great generalizations of nineteenth-cen- 
tury physics, the second law of thermodynamics and 
the rule of phase, that were of major importance in 
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establishing his philosophy of life. The principles 
rather than the facts of science stimulated him. 
Though his attitude toward scientific generalizations 
was at times ironic and even playful, he believed the 
death and decay of the world was inevitably postu- 
lated by the law of the degradation of energy. He 
attempted to establish this law of entropy as a law 
of history and to apply it to society generally. And 
he tentatively suggested that its rate of acceleration 
in society was governed by the mathematical law of 
least Squares. 

Adams's first scientific article, which reviewed 
Sir Charles Lyell's Principles of Geology, reveals 
an intelligent reading of evolutionary geology. His 
continuing interest in science is shown in Esther, 
where he dramatized the conflict between science 
and religion. We find a rigid working out of cau- 
sality in the History of the United States, a dynamic 
theory of history which is dependent upon the theories 
of physics in The Education of Henry Adams, and an 
appreciation of the scientific aspects of scholastic 
philosophy in Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. 
Physics gave Adams a sense of the operation of im- 
personal forces in the universe, and this sense 
determined his concept of unity and multiplicity in 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and in The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams. His most literal reading of 
science is in “The Rule of Phase Applied to History” 
and in “A Letter to American Teachers of History,” 
a richly detailed, tentative essay on the relevancy of 
the second law of thermodynamics rather than the 
theory of evolution as a law of society. His published 
letters and the marginalia in the books of his 
personal library disclose the careful attention and 
logical response he brought to his scientific reading. 

Though not a professional philosopher of science, 
Adams, as an amateur, brought science to bear on 
almost all his writing. In this study his works have 
been assessed in terms of their science. Under- 
standing his science illuminates the complexity of 
his mind, a mind which has important meaning for 
American culture of the period, 1870 to 1910. 
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Arthur Myron Weinberg, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Mid-nineteenth century France was the stage for 
two conflicting views of the place of Art and the 
Artist in society. One view arising from the younger 
members of the romantic school has come down to 
us as “Art for Art” or, as the British have prefer - 
red to call it, “Art for Art’s Sake.” The other 
position, a by-product of social and political philos- 
ophies developed during the first half of the century, 


can be just as succinctly termed “Art for Man,” or 
“Art for Man’s Sake.” Together, these two phrases 
Sum up in one way or another about all that can be 
said about the relation of the artist to himself, his 
work, and the society in which he finds himself. 

It is the purpose of this book to present in 
detail the Art for Art position as exemplified by 
the artists themselves: Gautier, Flaubert, Leconte 
de Lisle and Baudelaire, especially Baudelaire. 
Then the Art for Man position is presented by 
discussing the philosophies of art of Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc, Comte, and Proudhon, 
particularly Proudhon. In this way the book tries 
to focus and isolate those issues which arise when- 
ever the relationship between the artist and his 
society is considered, and the social dimensions of 
the work of art are a subject for discussion. 

There are two major essays in the book. One is 
a treatment of the philosophy of art of Charles 
Baudelaire and the other is a discussion of the 
philosophy of art of Pierre Joseph Proudhon. Both 
of these men were chosen as representative of the 
Art for Art and the Art for Man views respectively 
because each sums up the ideas of his contemporar- 
ies, develops them fully. Thus a detailed discus- 
sion of both men serves as a review and amplifi- 
cation of the two positions and aids in their 
clarification. 

In the concluding section of the book both views 
are summed up and opposed point for point, and it 
is shown how Art for Art is not only a philosophy of 
art criticism, but when pushed — as it is by the 
artists under discussion ~— it becomes a moral 
philosophy as well. As such it leads to the hypos- 
tatization of its ideas concerning the nature and 
function of genius, into a kind of cult of the self, 
and the genius is considered the esthetic model by 
which all men should be measured. As sucha 
moral philosophy, Art for Art is in sharp disagree- 
ment with the various social philosophies discussed 
under the Art for Man heading. Discussion of this 
point is considered essentially a problem in polit- 
ical philosophy and the book goes on to show how 
Art for Art as a kind of art criticism, as the state- 
ment of an artistic discipline, has integrity and 
value. Art for Man on the other hand is criticized 
for overstepping its bounds and leading to the ulti- 
mate impoverishment of the fine arts. However, its 
Suggestions as to the historical and social evaluation 
of the work of art, and its insistence that the artist 
is a citizen in a society, and not a kind of superman, 
alone, independent, responsible only to himself and 
his art, are taken as valuable. It is finally suggested 
that a middle ground can be arrived at which will 
combine the best in both positions, and that an 
adequate criticism must in the long run take cogni- 
zance of each. 
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THE EVOLUTION AND MEANING 
OF ATA@OZ IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 


(Publication No. 3071) 


John Rowe Workman, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1944 


Summary 

Scholars have frequently misinterpreted the 
essence of Plato’s philosophy because they have — 
failed to take proper cognizance of the use and 
meaning of the most important word in his form- 
ulations. This word is dya@0c, -1, -ov in its various 
forms and usages. There has been no systematic 
attempt to analyze the background and meaning of 
ayads -n, -dv in the Platonic dialogues; hence no 
evaluation has been made as to what is Platonic 
usage and what is traditional usage as assimilated 
by Plato. This study takes up the four meanings of 
aya@dc as the word is employed by Plato. The first 
chapter is concerned with Plato’s philosophical and 
philological inheritances as formative influences on 
his development, and from it evolve not only the need 
for this investigation but also the establishment of 
the four fundamental categories of usage. 

By an examination of aya@0c in Homer and the 
lyric poets it is discovered that its original meaning 
was one in a social sense, to refer to the admirable 
qualities of the Homeric heroeés which became the 
criterion for the conduct of all classes of Hellenic 
society. "Aya@0c meaning “noble” is used several 
times in the dialogues, though Plato prefers the 
idioms dya®dc ék aya@wv and kandc Kaya8dc to 
convey aristocratic background and citizenship. 
Each of these idioms represents a later develop- 
ment of the Homeric usage to denote nobility and 
high station. The idiomatic expression w ayadé is 
shown to be a derivation of this primary meaning of 
aya@oc, because its usage always implies respect 
toward or admiration of the person addressed. 

The most frequent use of aya@dc as an attri- 
butive adjective in Plato is that denoting capability 
or proficiency. By considering its Homeric usage 
and that in writers preceding Plato, it becomes 
clear that Plato used aya@0¢ in place of cogdg to 
express the fundamentally Greek identification of 
virtue and knowledge. The recognition of this e- 
quation forestalls the separate meanings “good in 
moral sense,” “brave,” “holy,” “adept,” etc., which 
the lexicographers impute to Plato. Regardless of 
his field of activity, the individual was aya80c if 
he possessed knowledge of his subject or field of 
endeavor or if he literally “knew how to do some- 
thing.” 

As the Greek language developed, the objects at 
which an individual became aya@odc were posited as 
ra ayadd. In Plato this substantive form is found to 
denote two classes of desiderata, 1) Ta \eyoueva 
aya@d and 2) ra @eia aya@d. The former, for the 
most part material goods and goods of the body, 
Plato rejects as unworthy of the qualification ayaa 


in any ultimate sense; the latter, which are the cardi- 
nal virtues and goods of a spiritual nature, he accepts 
as valid pursuits for man. But because ra @eia dyaOa 
were each equally significant as a good for man, 
there must be some all-embracing T0 aya@6v which 
will cover all of them and in which they all partici- 
pate. 

To Plato it became increasingly evident that, 
with this diversity of usage, some permanent crite- 
rion of reference was needed by which an individual 
or an object described by one of the forms of aya@dc 
could be measured as to its quality of goodness. 
Such a criterion he established as his own contri- 
bution to the uses and meanings of aya8dc; this was 
the expression n Tou ayaGou idéa. By combining 
aya@dc with idéa and eidoc, words which were used 
by previous writers, philosophical as well as non- 
philosophical, to denote that which is seen or per- 
ceived to be composed of several similar entities, 
Plato posited an ayaOov which was fixed and perma- 
nent, unaffected by the individual] instances in which 
the forms of aya@dc, -4, -dv happen to be employed. 
In the Republic, the good for man consists of the 
pursuit of and conformity to this idéa. The id€a is 
composed of wisdom, temperance, courage and 
justice, the @cia ayaed. Because of criticism which 
in all probability arose from those who felt that the 
Idea of Good was a mere mental formulation or 
stereotyped phrase, and as such comparable to the 
e1dea of the Pythagoreans, Plato was forced to 
resolve his Idea of Good into practical terms, and 
evidence of this appears in the discussion of aya@0v 
in the Philebus, which dialogue is shown to supple- 
ment and elucidate the Republic so far as dicta on 
goodness are concerned. 

The dissertation proves 1) that Plato was 
greatly influenced by his literary and philosophical 
heritage which is a fact often set forth in handbooks 
but seldom substantiated with concrete evidence, 

2) that all the appearances of aya@dc in his dialogues 
are by no means instances of his own use of the 
word, 3) that the Idea of Good was Plato’s attempt 
to cope with the unstable and unsatisfactory way in 
which ayd@dc had been employed before him and 4) 
that it is impossible to understand his concept of 
TO aya@ov without consideration of the previous 
usages and meanings. Throughout the study the 
method employed is primarily philological because 
of the attention which must be paid to the origin 

of the word and its evolutionary character in pre- 
Platonic usage. Less attention is devoted to philol- 
ogy as the word emerges as a philosophical term 
in Plato. 
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THE HIGH FREQUENCY END 
OF THE BREMESSTRAHLUNG SPECTRUM 


(Publication No. 3125) 


Henry James Bowlden, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


This paper was prompted by the lack of an ac- 
curate theoretical treatment of the problem of the 
bremsstrahlung emitted when a heavy element is 
bombarded with electrons of extreme relativistic en- 
ergy. Theproblem has previously beentreated approx- 
imately using the Born approximation,’ with the effects 
of the Coulomb field treated by perturbation methods. 

In order to treat the effects of the Coulomb field 
rigorously, use is made of a wave function which is 
an improvement on the Born approximation valid 
only for extreme relativistic energy.” The bom- 
barding electron is represented by the above wave 
function. The outgoing electron is represented by 
the accurate Gordon solution for the Dirac equation 
in a Coulomb field. Since the effects of the Coulomb 
field are included in the wave functions of the initial 
and final states, the only source of perturbations is 
the free radiation field. Thus the problem requires 
the use of first-order perturbation theory. 

The expression for the matrix element is there- 
fore easily written down, but since both the initial 
and final wave functions contain confluent hypergeo- 
metric functions the evaluation of the space integral 
is not possible in closed form. The initial and final 
wave functions are therefore expressed in terms of 
contour integrals, and the order of integrations is 
interchanged. The space integration is performed 
first, and then one of the contour integrations is 
performed. It is, however, not possible to carry out 
the second contour integration in closed form. The 
special form of the integrand in this last integration 
makes an approximation possible, and thus finally 
the matrix element is expressed as a sum of several 
terms, each of which is a product of general hyper- 
geometric functions. The latter are evaluated 
numerically. 

Contributions to the cross-section from the dif- 
ferent angular momentum states of the outgoing elec- 
tron are obtained separately, and the S, Pi and P3 
contributions are calculated. It is found that the 
principal contribution comes from the P state. An 
argument is presented in support of the assumption 
that higher angular momentum states will not con- 
tribute appreciably to the cross-section. 

The results show deviations from the Born ap- 
proximation values within an interval of me? from 
the upper end of the spectrum. In this interval, the 
cross-section drops down sharply to a value about a 
thousandth of the Born approximation value at the 
upper limit. The only appreciable contributions to 


lHeitler, The Quantum Theory of Radiation, 
(2nd Edit.; Oxford: The University Press, 1947) 
pp. 161 ff. 

¢L. Bess, Phys. Rev. 77, 550 (1950) 
3H. Bethe, Hdb. d. Phys. 24(1), 311 ff. 















the cross-section are shown to come from a cone 
about the forward direction whose angle is of the 
order of the reciprocal of the bombarding energy 
in units of mc2. 

An appendix contains tables of the hypergeo- 
metric functions calculated in the course of the 
computations. 
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CROSS SECTION FOR BREMSSTRAHLUNG 
PRODUCTION IN LEAD BY SIXTY MILLION 
VOLT ELECTRONS 


(Publication No. 3131) 


Cyril Dean Curtis, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


In 1934 Bethe and Heitler (1) formulated a 
theory for bremsstrahlung production by relativistic 
electrons and obtained quantitative results assuming 
the Fermi-Thomas atom model. Achievement of the 
validity criteria for the Born approximation used is 
not good for high Z elements, however. The shape 
of the x-ray energy spectrum from high Z targets 
for high energy electrons has been determined by 
others (2-4) to be in general agreement with the 
theory. Measurements of the production cross- 
section are not in complete agreement (5-11). Some 
of these are subject to rather large statistical un- 
certainties. 

The absolute cross-section for production of 
bremsstrahlung in lead by 60 Mev electrons has been 
measured as a function of energy for the top 30% of 
the x-ray energy spectrum. Electrons from an 80 
Mev pulsed betatron (12) were collimated into a thin 
sheet and passed through lead foils 1, 5, and 15 mils 
thick in a cloud chamber equipped with a magnetic 
field. Radiation was detected by straggling of the 
electrons. From measurements of the spatial 
angular distributions of the straggled electrons, 
positions of the events, and chord lengths of the 
electron tracks, three methods of correcting for in- 
strumental discrimination were used. Energy loss 
corrections were made for multiple radiative and 
ionizing collisions in the foils by the electrons. The 
results based on 1132 radiation events give a 
spectral shape in agreement with theory but a pro- 
duction cross-section from 5 to 12% lower. 
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RELATIVE PAIR PRODUCTION CROSS 
SECTIONS IN THE ENERGY RANGE 
00 TO 300 MEV. 


(Publication No. 3136) 


Charles Robert Emigh, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


The Bethe-Heitler theory for pair production, 
the Wheeler Lamb theory for triplet production and 
the Klein-Nishina equation for the Compton scattering 
are generally used in accounting for the absorption of 
gamma rays in different elements for energies much 
larger than mc2. The usual methods for studying the 
absorption of gamma rays in different elements are 
measuring the beam intensity before and after its 
passage through an absorber and measuring the beam 
intensity alternately with and without an absorber 
placed in the beam between the source of gamma rays 
and the detector. In either case, if one wants to make 
a asap of the pair cross section, the as- 
Sumptions made are that the Compton cross section 
is given correctly by the Klein-Nishina formula, and 
pair production and triplet production are the only 
other processes which contribute appreciably to the 
total absorption. In addition it has been well es- 
tablished by experiments that the absorption co- 
efficient for the heavy elements is low compared to 
the predictions of the above mentioned theories. It 
is the purpose of this experiment to measure unam- 
biguously the Z2 dependence on the pair production 
cross section alone in the energy region 50 to 300 
Mev. 

A cloud chamber is used which has two foils of 
different Z’s mounted so as to intercept the same 
X-ray beam from the 300 Mev betatron. The relative 
pair production cross section can be calculated from 
counting the number of pairs which are produced in 
each foil and finding the ratio of the number of pairs 
produced in one foil to those produced in the other. 
By comparing foils of different Z’s in this manner, a 
direct measurement of the Z2 dependence on the pair 





production is made. In the experiment Al, Ag, Au, and 
Th are used. 

The results of the relative pair production cross 
sections for Ag to Al, for Au to Al, and for Th to Al 
are respectively (3.4¢1.4)%, (7.9t1.5)%, and 
(11.7£1.7)% low compared with the Bethe-Heitler 
theory predictions. This means that the total dis- 
crepancy found in the experiments on gamma ray 
absorption measurements can be ascribed to the 
failure of the theoretical pair production cross 
section to give the correct result. If the blame is 
placed on the 1st order Born approximation then one 
might expect that a second order Born approximation 
would bring in a correction term proportional to Z2. 
A good approximation is obtained by replacing the Z2 
factor in the theoretical pair ve cross 
section by Z2(1 - 1.4 x 10-°Z2). 

The data representing the pair member energy 
sharing ratio for Au, Ag, and Al are in good agree- 
ment with that predicted by Bethe-Heitler in as far 
as the energy distribution is concerned. Thus it 
leads us to believe the discrepancy is caused pri- 
marily by an error in the magnitude of the pair 
cross section. This same discrepancy also should 
appear in the case of bremsstrahlung, which is 
almost the reverse process of pair production. 

The Compton effect contributes an appreciable 
number of tracks observed in the cloud chamber 
when a foil is bombarded by x-rays. The Compton 
electron spectrum expected is derived from the 
observed pair spectrum. If the assumption is made 
that the pairs consisting of non-mated electrons 
will appear as often as pairs consisting of non- 
mated positrons, then the observed number of 
Compton electrons can be obtained by subtracting 
the non-mated positrons from the non-mated 
electrons. The calculated number of Compton 
electrons between 50 and 200 Mev expected from the 
Al foil is 1201, from the Ag foil is 355, and from 
the Au foil is 113. The observed numbers with 
statistical errors indicated are respectively 
117040, 354429, and 70+20. 
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THE RADIOACTIVITY OF Zn® 
(Publication No. 2950) 


John Gaston Fox, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1941 


Abstract not available. 
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HIGH RESOLUTION PRODUCTION OF NEUTRONS 






MICROWAVE SPECTROSCOPY IN LIGHT NUCLEI BY 375 MEV PROTONS 
(Publication No. 3339) (Publication No. 3343) 
Stanley Geschwind, Ph.D. Warren Franklin Goodell, Jr., Ph.D. 
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The interest in high resolution in microwave These experiments were designed to measure 
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structure, in its most general sense, being the term were bombarded by protons of approximately 375 Mev. : 





























spectroscopy is motivated by a desire for a closer the energy spectra of neutrons emitted in the forward 
examination of the hyperfine structure; hyperfine direction from various light nuclei when these nuclei 
applied to effects associated with the nucleus. By a The spectra were then compared with the results ex- 
more precise study of this structure, nuclear prop- pected using previously known information about the 
erties such as mass, spin, and quadrupole moment structure of these nuclei. 
can be very accurately determined. Therefore, a High energy protons from the Nevis cyclotron 
high resolution microwave spectroscope, using a were incident upon targets of various light elements. 
balanced bridge and superheterodyne detection, has The neutrons emitted in the forward direction passed 
been constructed for this investigation. While mi- out of the vacuum chamber of the cyclotron through 
crowave spectroscopes have been built that compare an aluminum window and were collimated by a 4-inch 
favorably with the resolution achieved with this in- steel pipe passing through 6 feet of lead and concrete 
strument, they have had poorer sensitivity. This in- shielding. Two additional 6-foot blocks of concrete 
strument is an attempt to combine both features of gave additional collimation and shielding for the de- 
high resolution and good sensitivity. tectors. The neutrons were detected by measuring 

The first part of this report will be devoted to a the recoil protons at 45 degrees in the laboratory 
very brief review of several types of microwave system produced by the neutrons in an hydrogenous 
spectroscopes and a discussion of their limitations scatterer. The energy of the neutrons was deduced 
with regard to resolution and sensitivity. This will from measurement of the energy of the recoil protons 
be followed by a detailed description of the balanced- and the angle of scattering. The proton energy was 
bridge superheterodyne spectrometer and its per- determined by a differential measurement of the range 
formance. of the protons in copper absorbers. Various proton 

In Part II, the determination of the spin and detecting elements were used, including proportional 
quadrupole coupling constant of S from the pure counters and both anthracene and stilbene crystals. 
rotational absorption spectrum of OCS will be de- The neutron beam was monitored by bismuth fission 
scribed. The line widths of 60 Kc. and the intensity ionization chambers. Electronic equipment with re- 
of the smallest line observed in this spectrum of solving times of the order of one microsecond were 

A 3x oa ae a used, with the exception of bridge type coincidence 

are offered as characteristic of the performance circuits with a resolving time of 0.1 microsecond, and 
of this instrument. amplifiers with a rise time of 0.04 microsecond. 

In Part III, a series of experiments is described, The determination of the neutron spectrum in- 
in which the relative masses of the isotopes of S, Si, volved the energy dependence of the neutron-proton 
Se, and Ge, were measured by the isotopic shift in scattering cross section at 45 degrees. This was de- 


the pure rotational spectrum of molecules containing termined by extrapolation of the measured cross sec- 
these atoms. The results are compared with similar tions at 40, 90, and 270 Mev. Several corrections were 


data obtained from nuclear reactions and mass made to the experimental data. These included correc- 

spectrographs. tions for multiple Coulomb scattering, elastic nuclear 
Part IV is concerned with the determination of scattering, and inelastic nuclear scattering in the 

the ratio of the quadrupole moments of C135 and range-determining absorbers. Relativistic corrections 


C137 by measuring the ratio of the quadrupole coup- were applied to the kinematic determination of the 
ling for C139 and C13? in CH3Cl, CICN and GeH3Cl. neutron energy from the measured proton energy. The 


This ratio was found to be different for the three effect of the energy resolution of the detection system 
different molecules studied. It thus appears that the was studied by the numerical integration of the reso- 
quadrupole moment is affected by the molecular en- lution over several assumed energy spectra. 
vironment. Professors Townes and Rabi have sug- Spectra were obtained for lithium, beryllium, and 
gested that this difference arises from the polariza- carbon targets. The curves were found to be consist- 
tion of the nucleus by the molecular electric field, ent with the assumption of symmetrical peaks with the 
this polarization giving rise to a term in the energy parameters shown in the table. The results appear to 
Similar to the quadrupole interaction energy. An be in qualitative agreement with the nuclear model 
estimate of this polarization is outlined and a com- used for low energy phenomena and with the measure- 
parison with the observed discrepancy is made. ments at 110, 170, and 340 Mev. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION 
OF THE DISTRIBUTION FUNCTION 
OF RECOIL PROTONS FROM 
NEUTRON COLLISIONS 


(Publication No. 2993) 


Curtis William Lampson, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1937 


Abstract not available. 
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A CLOUD CHAMBER DETERMINATION 
OF THE LIFETIME OF THE NEGATIVE 
PI MESON AND THE MASS 
OF THE NEGATIVE MU MESON 


(Publication No. 3359) 


Leon Max Lederman, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


An experiment to study the decay properties of 
the negative pi meson is described. The competition 
of nuclear processes requires that the disintegrations 
take place in flight. A beam of mesons was brought 
out of the vacuum chamber of the Nevis Cyclotron 
and observed by means of a large magnet cloud 
chamber constructed for this purpose. 

The data is consistent with the process: 

1—»M +V°, known to be true for positive pi mesons. 
In this case, the neutrino mass is given by: 
“myo <30 m, 

If the neutrino mass is taken as zero, the mass of the 
negative mu meson is found to be: 

m,, = 209.3 + 2.8 me 
The lifetime for the above process is determined to 
be: Tr = 2.90 + .32 x 10-8 seconds 
in satisfactory agreement with that of the positive pi 
meson ([T = 2.65 t .12 x 10-8 seconds) only if the rel- 
ativistic time contraction factor (1-B“)2 is included. 
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U.S. RELATIONS WITH ITALY 
UNDER MUSSOLINI, 1922-1941: A STUDY 
BASED ON THE 
RECORDS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND DOCUMENTS FROM THE 
CAPTURED FILES OF MUSSOLINI 


(Publication No. 3332) 
Louis Aldo DeSanti, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


United States relations with Italy, established in 
1861 shortly after the proclamation of the Kingdom of 


Italy, had passed through two phases on the advent of 
Fascism. The period from 1861 to 1915 was one of 
routine diplomatic relations marked by unrelated 
episodes which did not call for a sustained policy on 
the part of either. The two countries were generally 
friendly. 

In the peace-making that followed World War I, 
however, their foreign policies clashed head-on. 
The United States, under Wilson, had assumed the 
role of champion of the New Order while Italy was 
by historical circumstances cast into that of defender 
of the old diplomacy. This clash deeply embittered 
Italo-American relations. By 1922, however, 
friendly relations had been restored. 

Mussolini’s rise to power ushered in a period of 
active cooperation and cordiality between Wash- 
ington and Rome. For about thirteen years agree- 
ments were easily reached between the two countries. 
The Duce himself was the moving spirit behind this 
policy of friendship and cooperation. His pro-Amer- 
ican orientation may be largely ascribed to expec- 
tations of gains from a policy of cooperation with 
the United States. Such expectations were partially 
realized with the favorable terms granted to Italy 
in the war-debt settlement, with the flotation of 
Italian loans in the American market, and with the 
generally favorable attitude of the United States 
Government toward the Mussolini regime in this 
period. 

American policy in this same period, on the 
other hand, was based primarily on the old principle 
of being friendly with a state that was friendly to 
America. The U. S. approach during these thirteen 
years, the third phase, was moreover dominated by 
the Nineteenth Century dogma that other people’s 
government is none of our business. Thus, in 
negotiating with Fascist Italy from 1922 until 1935 
little account was taken of the dictatorial nature of 
the Mussolini regime. The United States abstained 
completely from any diplomacy designed to influence 
the course of Italy’s internal development; no efforts 
were made, no pressure brought to bear on 
Mussolini, to liberalize his regime. 

Mussolini’s aggression against Ethiopia in 1935 
marked a turning point in Italo-American relations. 
With the U.S. “neutrality” policy and President 
Roosevelt’s warnings about the dictators’ threats to 
world peace, relations between the two countries 
became strained, even hostile. The cordial pre- 
Ethiopian relations proved in fact a “point of no 
return.” Roosevelt set the course of this period just 
as Mussolini had done in the earlier phase. Fascism 
and Naziism came to be equated with aggression, in 
the fight against which Roosevelt assumed moral 
leadership. 

Opposition to the dictatorships was broadened, 
moreover, by the realization that the loss of freedom 
anywhere endangered freedom everywhere. To such 
a realization, it seems, can be traced the ultimate 
cause for the continued hostility between the United 
States and Italy in the fourth phase, 1936-1941. 
Mussolini’s overtures for the reestablishment of 
friendly relations thus failed, and U. S. attempts to 
wean Mussolini away from Fiitler were ineffective 
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because they were half-measures and not of the bold- 
stroke type, which alone could have been successful. 
For many years the Duce’s dictatorial rule did 
not present special problems in the relations between 
the United States and Italy. In the final analysis, 
however, the relations between the two countries 
ended in war because of the dictatorship of Mus- 
solini. Mussolini became an aggressor and formu- 
lated Italy’s foreign policy of expansion and war. He 
aligned himself with another and still more 
aggressive dictator, Hitler. Finally, it is literally 
true that Italy was plunged into war by the decision 
of one man — Mussolini. 
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THE CHINESE INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


(Publication No. 2940) 


Kyi-Ung Dzung, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1944 


The Chinese Industrial Cooperative Movement 
was launched in June 1938 under the leadership of 
Dr. H. H. Kung with an initial government loan of 
NC$5,000,000 which was to be used in giving relief 
to the refugee workers ejected by the enemy. The 
whole work of promotion and formation of cooperative 
societies is carried out by eighty-five depots which 
are grouped together into three regions for adminis- 
trative purposes. In each of the three regions there 
is a Regional Coordinating Committee of three to 
direct and supervise the work of the depots. In turn, 
the three regional offices are directly responsible to 
the National Coordinating Committee of similar 
pattern. At the head there is a Board of Trustees — 
the government body which determines the policies 
to be followed. 

Up to June 1942, there were altogether 1,590 
cooperative societies operating with a total mem- 
bership of 22,680 and a total loan of NC$15,727,857. 

Most of the C. I. C. societies formed under the 
direction of the A. A. C. I. C. (Association for Ad- 
vancement of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives) are 
cooperative self-governing workshops which include 
producer cooperation in all its functions. The 
society supplies the members with materials, e- 
quipment and credit. All finished goods belong to the 
society and all members are paid wages for their 
work but share in the profits by a bonus given at the 
end of the year. The minimum membership ina 
society is seven but there is no limit to the size of 
the Society. The average membership at present is 
14.3. 

A member’s ownership in a society is represent- 
ed by the number of his shares. He is required to 
purchase at least one share on joining and thereafter 
at the General Meeting further purchases of shares 
by members may be called for. Each share carries 
a guaranteed liability, as stated by the society’s 





constitution, but the maximum allowed by the C. I. C. 
is 20 to 1. 

When an industrial cooperative society is or- 
ganized, a General Meeting of the members is held. 
At this Meeting, a Board of Directors and Supervi- 
sory Committee is elected. The main responsibility 
of the Board of Directors is to see that the business 
is conducted efficiently and cooperatively according 
to the general principles and policies laid down by 
the General Meeting. The Chairman of the Board 
represents the society in all its dealings with non- 
members. The Supervisory Committee is respon- 
sigle for auditing the accounts and for supervising 
the work of the Directors to make sure that they 
always act in the best interests of the society. At 
the end of the year a General Meeting is held to 
decide the division of profits. This Meeting also 
approves the election of new members, expels 
members when necessary, and fixes the salaries 
and scale of wages to be paid by the society. 

The Board of Directors is empowered, where 
necessary, to hire a manager to run a small factory. 
In the smaller units one of the members, usually 
one of the Directors, serves as manager. If he is 
paid for his work as manager, he cannot be chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. The manager does 
not necessarily have to be a member of the society. 

The cooperative societies are integrated into 
local unions and federations which provide the in- : 
dividual cooperatives with common services, such 4 
as credit, technical research, supply, marketing, 
education and welfare that individual units are not 
able to provide themselves economically. At present 
there are altogether 76 local federations in existence. 
These federations take over the work of the local 
C.1I.C. offices. Eventually these local unions and 
federations will be integrated to form provincial 
federations, later regional federations and finally to 
form one national federation of C. I. C. These dif- 
ferent levels of federation will replace the entire 
promotional agency. Thus the whole Movement will 
be turned over to the members themselves for 
promotion, direction, supervision and management; 
and these independent units will form one large 
organization, from which a new system of industry 
with highly centralized planning and coordination and 
decentralized production will be evolved. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT, 
THE PUBLIC AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONCEPT 1939-1945 


(Publication No) 3102) 
Wilbur Edel, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This is a study of the turn, in the United States, 
from pre-war isolationism to acceptance of the need 
for participation by this country in an international 
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security organization. Of particular concern is the 
relation between State Department actions and public 
attitudes in the achievement of this change. Atten- 
tion is given to the problems of government leader- 
ship as they arose in connection with the United 
Nations concept and to the cooperative efforts at 
public education undertaken by governmental and 
private agencies. Based largely upon documents 
from the files of the Department of State, the Na- 
tional Archives and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary, the thesis attempts to integrate these materi- 
als with data secured from the records of Congress 
and the press and from the private files and cor- 
respondence of individuals and organizations as- 
sociated with the wartime development of the United 
Nations idea. 

The study begins with a brief survey of the limit- 
ed forces behind internationalism in the United States 
prior to 1939 and reviews the attitudes of the 
country’s highest foreign policy officials, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 
American reactions to the European war are followed 
through 1939-1941, along with the first efforts at 
postwar planning undertaken during this period in the 
State Department and by a very few private organiza- 
tions. Changes in public attitudes are traced through 
the following years of World War II, as are the ef- 
forts made by the State Department, private groups 
and members of Congress to point up the need for 
full American cooperation in making and keeping the 
peace. 

The nature of State Department planning is in- 
vestigated as it intensified from 1942 onward. 
Department decisions to expand the scope of public 
liaison activity are studied, with special attention to 
the relation between the question of international 
organization and the development of a full-fledged 
public relations office. The progress of the Depart- 
ment’s organized public liaison work, from its early 
stages in 1943 to the revolutionary Dumbarton Oaks 
campaign of 1944-1945, occupies a major portion of 
the study. 

Public influences, and problems of public-State 
Department relations raised by the Yalta and San 
Francisco conferences are dealt with in the final 
chapters. The cementing of bipartisan political sup- 
port for international organization, begun in 1943, is 
traced down through the Senate’s approval of the 
United Nations Charter in July, 1945. 

Evidence gathered in this study leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Even prior to World War II, 
most of the toplevel foreign policy officers in this 
country favored greater United States participation 
in world political affairs than the general climate of 
opinion would allow; (2) these officials were re- 
sponsible for undertaking, without waiting for public 
approval, a broad program of planning for postwar 
international cooperation; (3) while the overall suc- 
cess of the internationalist viewpoint in the United 
States was made possible by world events beyond the 
control of this nation, it was assured by Adminis - 
trative leadership aided by sympathetic private or- 
ganizations and non-partisan political groups both in 








and out of Congress; (4) during the war State De- 
partment officials came to realize the necessity for 
organized liaison between the Department and the 
public, and from 1943 to 1945 the public liaison 
function was developed from an almost insignificant 
operation to a major one directed by an Assistant 
Secretary of State; (5) despite the Department’s 
early conviction of the need for international or- 
ganization, until 1944 it consistently lagged behind 
the public in openly urging such cooperation, taking 
the lead only after the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
of August-October, 1944; (6) in the conduct of its 
activities on behalf of international organization the 
Department demonstrated that it relies heavily upon 
views from all elements of the public in establishing 
foreign policy, although it gives preferential treat- 
ment to the leadership of selected private organi- 
zations both in seeking advice and in disseminating 
information; (7) in its Dumbarton Oaks campaign, 
the Department further demonstrated that an ener- 
getic educational campaign can bring to the general 
public a greater degree of information and appre- 
ciation for foreign affairs than the public had ever 
had prior to World War II. 
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TOWARDS IMPROVING ADMINISTRATIVE 
ADJUDICATION FOR MINORITIES 
AND MAJORITIES WITH PARTICULAR 
CONSIDERATION TO LABOR RELATIONS 


(Publication No. 2942) 


Richard Hamilton Ernst, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1946 


The use of administrative tribunals in this 
country goes back to the eighteenth century. Most 
essentials of their procedures, and arguments about 
these procedures, are virtually as old. 

Procedures having novel characteristics may be 
due process. However, an affected individual came 
to be entitled to a court review of the novelties of 
administrative procedures, and later to all adminis- 
trative adjudicative procedures, and to have the 
administrative decision reviewed or set aside if the 
procedure is not sufficiently fair. Judicial judgments 
as to fairness have been affected by the fact that ad- 
ministrative tribunals usually have a positive function 
of instilling a new social theory, very often one that 
affects the distribution of wealth as between those 
politically and economically strong. 

Defenders of these tribunals often call them 
“expert” in order to preclude criticism of them and 
to develop a public blind faith in their actions. 

These arguments have persuaded the proponents 
and now the courts; however, most “experts” are 
not expert adjudicators; rather this “expertness” 
is often largely a political feeling of the signifi- 
cance of the narrow social policy they are called 
upon to enforce. The “expertness” often means 
that the policy will be enforced with insufficient 
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consideration to the rights of the restrained 
minorities. 

The courts have neither the facts nor the skills 
necessary to review the procedures used; the due 
process test is either meaningless or is abused; a 
substitute is necessary for the present judicial 
review. 

To make administrative tribunals more ef- 
fective social tools, it is necessary that there be a 
thorough knowledge of the procedures used, a sound 
set of standards for judging them, plus an effective 
means of insuring that the procedures will comply 
with the relevant standards and actually will be 
followed. 

The procedures used must be open to inspection 
and criticism. There must be an effective means of 
enforcing the relevant standards of procedures, 
though this require the power and ability to “probe 
the mental processes” of the tribunals by using the 
techniques of psychology and psychiatry as well as 
of law. 

The test of the procedure should be its “appro- 
priateness.” This involves a proper balance of fair- 
ness and “administrability.” Fairness is provided 
by those attributes that make for accurate descrip- 
tions of the facts plus an equal and uniform ap- 
plication of the power of government to factual 
situations in accordance with law. Administrability 
is provided by those attributes of procedure that 
make for an effective development of acquiescence 
in the narrow social policy of the tribunal as though 
it were one of the mores. The balance will fall with- 
in the bounds of “adequacy” and “acceptability.” 
Adequacy equals the minimum amount of adminis- 
trability that will satisfy the effective public. Ac- 
ceptability equals the minimum amount of fairness 
that the reasonable mass of the group restrained by 
the tribunal will demand. The range may be large. 

Administrative tribunals must develop an ability 
to satisfy the persons restrained so that they will 
neither develop psychological escapes from the 
results of violation of policy nor demand anarchy. 

In the past, administrative tribunals have often 
bludgeoned their way, making no effort to charm 

the restrained groups into compliance. The minority 
restrained possibly can be charmed to accept new 
social policy if persuaded that a competent, rational, 
scientific process is used in investigating asserted 
violations, that it is given a good opportunity to show 
the true facts before a tribunal intent on accurately 
describing the occurrences and of uniformly applying 
the policies determined upon by the majority, and 
that, although its wrongful exercise of non-political 
controls will be restrained, its privileged exercise 
of controls will not be penalized simply because an 
adjudicator feels its power in society is too great 

or may be attacked to political advantage. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY INTERESTS 
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Abstract not available. 
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NATIONAL CONTROL OF CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


(Publication No. 2976) 


Robert Anderson Horn, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


Article I, section 4, of the Constitution gives 
Congress power to make or to alter regulations made 
by the states concerning the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives. This study examines why Congress was 
granted this power, how Congress has exercised it, 
how the courts have interpreted this clause and 
other constitutional provisions used to justify nation- 
al control of elections, and possible future extensions 
of national control. 

After settling upon election of the Senate by the 
state legislatures and of the House of Representa- 
tives by the people qualified to vote for state legisla- 
tors, the Constitutional Convention gave Congress 
power over these elections so that Congress might 
act if the state legislatures failed to act or made im- 
proper regulations. But the Convention did not set 
a uniform national qualification of suffrage nor did 
it empower Congress to do so. 

In the controversy over ratification opponents of 
the Constitution attacked the Congressional elections 
clause as a very dangerous provision, which would 
lead to a “consolidated government.” They feared 
Congress might give the mercantile communities 
along the Eastern seaboard an unduly large repre- 
sentation and disadvantage the scattered farmers 
inland. Supporters of the Constitution defended the 
clause on several not completely consistent grounds. 
National supervisory power over elections was 
defended chiefly as necessary to preserve the na- 
tional government from dissolution. But some 
Federalists said national control would be used 
only in rare emergencies. 

A majority of the ratifying states demanded an 
amendment to deprive Congress of all power over 
elections except on the failure or refusal of a state 
to provide for elections. Under Madison’s leader- 
ship, however, Congress refused to include such an 
amendment in the Bill of Rights. 

Until the Civil War Congress exerted only slight 
power over elections. Madison in the Virginia Reso- 
lutions made political association a reserved right 
of the people. 
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From 1800 to 1826 there were continual efforts 
to pass an amendment requiring election of Repre- 
sentatives from districts rather than on state-wide 
tickets. But in 1842 a Whig Congress passed the 
“mandamus act” directing the states to elect their 
representatives from single districts. The Demo- 
cratic minority, President Tyler, and many state 
legislatures protested that even though Congress 
might lay out districts it could not constitutionally 
order the states to do so. The House of Represent- 
atives ignored the law by seating members elected 
on general tickets. 

By setting liberal qualifications for suffrage in 
the territories Congress greatly influenced the suf- 
frage qualifications that new states set later: these 
provisions demonstrate that democracy was not the 
product of the frontier exclusively. 

When Lincoln was confronted with the danger of 
Southern sympathizers in the Border states electing 
disloyal Congressmen and state officials, he ordered 
military commanders to police the elections and 
allow only loyal citizens to vote. Congress later in 
effect approved Lincoln’s drastic action. 

National control of elections was greatly ex- 
panded in Reconstruction, but not through the Recon- 
struction amendments. A series of laws enacted 
from 1870 to 1874 provided for “federal supervision” 
of elections in cities of 20,000, with federal super- 
visors to check registrations, watch voting, and 
count the ballots, with special deputy marshals, and 
with severe federal penal laws against election 
crimes. But Republicans failed to extend this system 
to the rural South. Only a modified federal super- 
vision, amounting to a system of federal watchers at 
the polls, existed there; by 1875 Republicans ad- 
mitted this had “failed.” 

Enforcement of the election laws from 1870 to 
1894 cost about six million dollars. Most of this ex- 
penditure occurred in Northern states, almost half of 
it in New York City. Only part of the political prose- 
cutions in the South in early Reconstruction years 
(1871-1874) were brought under the election laws. 
From 1875 to 1896 there were some 4000 cases 
under the election laws, and 900 convictions, a ma- 
jority of them in the North. 

The federal election laws were enacted to end 
frauds like those committed in New York City in 1868; 
their administration was always most vigorous there. 
There were several serious defects in the laws, no- 
tably the lack of any central administrative direction 
(supervisors were under the federal courts) and 
partisan use of deputy marshals. 

The election laws generally received strict and 
fair construction in the courts. Their constitution- 
ality was upheld in Ex parte Siebold in 1880. The 
Court gave a broad construction to the “manner of 
holding elections” and denied that in acting under 
Article I, section four, Congress had to exercise 
exclusive power. 

The real purpose of the election laws was not to 
regulate Congressional elections, but to influence 
Presidential elections in doubtful Northern states by 
reducing large Democratic pluralities in the cities. 


This explains the long bitter partisan struggle over 
repeal of the laws. 





The most spectacular incidents in the Democratic 
fight for repeal were the unsuccessful attempts to 
force President Hayes to approve repeal by attaching 
riders to appropriations bills, and the defeat of the 
“Force Bill” of 1890 by a Senate filibuster. In this 
bill Republicans attempted to impose full federal 
supervision on the South and thus revive negro suf- 
frage. Public opinion was unfavorably impressed 
by partisan abuses of the laws and by failure to 
prohibit corrupt use of money. As soon as the 
Democrats regained full control of the national 
government, in 1894, they repealed the federal e- 
lection laws, still calling them unconstitutional. 

Eight Southern states retain poll tax suffrage 
qualifications which disfranchise many poor white 
and negro voters. Failure to abolish poll taxes by 
state action has brought demands that Congress do 
so. Although the Court has twice recently upheld 
poll tax qualifications, Congress might outlaw them 
as taxes upon a federal privilege and immunity, or 
forbid them as undesirable regulations of the man- 
ner of holding Congressional elections. Or Congress 
might use the national spending power to enable 
voters to pay poll taxes; the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has done so indirectly. 

Repeal of the election laws in 1894 left standing 
penal laws against conspiracies to deprive citizens 
of their federal Constitutional rights. In a series of 
cases culminating in United States v. Classic in 1941 
these provisions have been applied to crimes against 
Congressional elections. Recent election frauds in 
several large cities indicate need for even greater 
national control, which Senator Hatch has proposed 
in a “Federal Elections Bill.” But drastic criminal 
laws alone will not secure honest elections. Better 
administration of elections is needed; federal grants- 
in-aid toward cost of Congressional elections, on 
condition of meeting adequate standards of personnel 
and administrative methods, may be necessary 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
AND PUBLIC OPINION 


(Publication No. 2977) 


Harold Kenneth Hossom, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


Article I of the Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States provides a brief statement of the 
right of freedom of speech: 

Congress shall make no law abridging the 

freedom of speech, or of the press....or 

of the right of the people peaceably to as- 

semble, and to petition the Government 

for a redress of grievances. 

These words describe, in fact, the keystone of de- 
mocracy; for without freedom to express its opinion, 
the public has no basis for participating in the gov- 
ernment. Yet for many years the majority of the 
public has shown a dangerous lack of interest in the 
preservation of this right. 
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History indicates that the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended Article I of the Amendments to 
restrict only the federal government. But since 
World War I, the courts of the nation have broad- 
ened the application of the constitutional guarantee 
by means of the “due process” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Now, state and local govern- 
ments as well as the federal government are within 
the scope of the law. The reliance upon legal safe- 
guards, however, has been overdone; for as James 
Bryce stated in his American Commonwealth: 

To the people we come sooner or later; it 

is upon their wisdom and self-restraint 

that the stability of the most cunningly 

devised scheme of government will in the 

last resort depend. 

This thesis presents an analysis of the relation- 
ship between the constitutional right of freedom of 
speech and public opinion, i. e. the opinion of the 
electorate. The relationship between the adminis- 
tration of the law concerning freedom of speech and 
the temper of state and local public opinion is por- 
trayed in the history of two leading cases in Califor- 
nia during the decade, 1930-1940. In this period 
California represented a cross-section of the nation’s 
political, economic and social structure. The re- 
lationship of public opinion to the disposition of the 
two cases is developed in a study of political, 
economic and social trends, the activities of certain 
pressure groups and the actions of the State and 
local governments. This study reveals critical 
fluctuations in the law and public opinion. A sum- 
mary is made then of the strength and weakness of 
the “fundamental right”; and suggestions are offered 
for the development of a more positive interpretation 
of the right. 

The findings of this thesis may be summarized 
in three statements. First, the variation in the in- 
terpretation of the right of freedom of speech during 
the decade, 1930-1940 was so great as to indicate a 
possibility that in a future crisis the right may be 
sacrificed and with it the basis of our democratic 
government. Second, the cause of this dangerous 
variation in the interpretation of the “fundamental 
right” lay not with the weakness of governmental 
agencies such as the courts but rather with a public 
opinion uninformed as to the exact nature of crisis 
situations and therefore subject to stampeding by 
well organized pressure groups. And third, the 
correction of this threatening condition is possible 
through the coordination of new but well tested 
methods of public relations and education. 

The suggested changes require the adoption of 
governmental and educational organizations which 
will detect the origins of major controversies and 
focus public discussion upon them before they have 
the chance to produce violence. This implementation 
of freedom of speech is designed to create a positive 
interpretation of the right, an appreciation of the 





responsibility as well as the liberty which it provides. 


If these changes are undertaken, we may approach 


closer than ever to the ideal of national unity and do 
so by strengthening our concept of freedom of speech. 
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SOME ELEMENTS OF THE LEGAL 
AND OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF MORRIS COHEN 


(Publication No. 3350) 


Morton A. Kaplan, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The political philosophy of Morris Cohen is ex- 
amined in this paper in the light of his general phi- 
losophy. It is first seen that he defines a thing 
according to the number of possible experiments 
that can be made upon it. The epistemological 
examination is followed by a study of Professor 
Cohen’s doctrines in the field of logic and scientific 
method. The nature of a hypothetico-deductive 
system is considered. The distinction is made be- 
tween analytical systems, or systems of necessary 
truth, and material systems, which have probability 
values only. Material scientific systems, it is 
discovered, are composed of laws that are neither 
temporal nor spatial; they assert repeatable uni- 
formities of their universe of discourse, and they 
constitute a system of relations that belongs to the 
objective nature of phenomena. It is seen that, toa 
certain extent, the same methods can be applied to 
the social sciences. 

Next Cohen’s philosophy of history is studied. 
A distinction is made between general or socio- 
logical laws and the uniformities that can be found 
in history itself. It is discovered that, in addition 
to the uniformities of history, the materials that 
are used by historians can be evaluated according 
to general scientific methods that deal with the 
determination of the weight of evidence. Again, 
statistical methods of categorizing entire periods 
of history are seen to be faulty. Finally, Professor 
Cohen’s tragic or ethical view of history is shown 
to reveal the splendor of the historical pageant in a 
more human light. 

Next, the nature of Cohen’s liberal position is 
explored. It is seen to rest, in part, on scientific 
method, which includes the refusal to accept dog- 
matically any material position. Thus, dogmatic 
positions with regard to such issues as socialism 
are disposed of. Again, the dogmatic belief that 
liberalism and democracy are kindred phenomena 
is shown to be without foundation, although there is 
a relation between the two beliefs. It is asserted 
that both conservative and radical doctrines fail to 
share the faith of liberalism in the use of scientific 
method and that both political doctrines insist upon 
the use of dogmatic material positions. It is also 
seen that the liberal position has an affinity to the 
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belief in the contemplative life, that action for the 
sake of action cannot be the final value. 

Cohen’s position with regard to the state and 
law is considered. His position with regard to the 
limited state is examined. He demonstrates the 
connection of the concept of sovereignty to the con- 
cepts of property and contract. The idea of just law 
is dissected, and Cohen insists on some concept of 
law that includes norms that are not temporal or 
spatial. He logically analyzes the nature of law and 
discovers that phenomena that were considered to be 
simple are really complex. Again, it is seen that 
the relation of law to the social order has been 
distorted in the traditional viewpoint. The phono- 
graph theory of the judicial process is disposed of. 

Cohen’s position is finally seen to be negative, 
critical, and methodical, rather than systematically 
constructive. Nevertheless, it is shown to be an 
important addition to liberal political theory in its 
synthesis of rational scientific method with an 
advanced ethical consciousness. 
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SYRIA — A POLITICAL STUDY (1920-1950) 
(Publication No. 3351) 


Nizar Kayali, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The road Syria has traveled since the end of 
World War I has been indeed a difficult and tortuous 
one. She and the other Arab provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire had revolted in 1915 against Turkey 
only to find themselves in 1918 an easy prey to the 
imperialist designs of their Western allies. 

Of the fate of the Arab provinces, that of Syria 
is perhaps the most typical, for it illustrates the 
way in which the Mandate system — then a new 
device in international law and practice — was ap- 
plied, and shows the causes of its failure as well as 
the reasons behind the refusal of the Syrian people 
to accept it and to co-operate with the French 
mandatory administration. 

The purpose of this dissertation is, therefore, 
two-fold: first, to give an account of the struggle of 
the Syrians for independence and their indefatigable 
efforts to achieve a certain regional arrangment 
with the neighboring Arab countries pending the day 
when Arab unity becomes a political reality; and, 
second, to survey Syria’s external relations during 
the last thirty years. 

In its form this study falls naturally into three 
parts. Part One is devoted to an account of the 
country’s political life in the inter-war period. 
After giving, in Chapter I, an historical bird’s-eye- 
view of Syria’s past from the Arab conquest of the 
area in 636 A. D. down to World War I, Franco- 
Syrian relations between 1920-1939 are studied in 
two chapters. Chapter II is entirely devoted to the 
period of Syria’s struggle for independence, cul- 
minating in 1936 in the signature of the abortive 


treaty of friendship and alliance between France and 
Syria. Chapter III deals with the first Nationalist 
regime, which came into being to carry out the obli- 
gations laid down in the treaty of 1936 and to lead the 
country first to independence and, ultimately, to 
some sort of unity with the other Arab countries. 

Part Two deals with the period of World War II. 
In Chapter IV, political events of major importance 
which took place in Syria during 1939-1941 are 
studied. In Chapter V an account is given of the 
country’s political life under the Free French ad- 
ministration. Chapter VI is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the period of 1943-1945, during which the 
Nationalists were reinstated in power for the second 
time within the last thirty years. Chapter VII is 
devoted to a short study of Arab nationalism, with 
special emphasis on the formation of the Arab 
League and its impact upon Syria’s international 
position. 

Part Three deals with the country’s political 
life in the post-war period. Chapter VIII is a survey 
of the Franco-Syrian dispute of May, 1945. The 
question of the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Syria and Lebanon is examined in Chapter IX, where 
the Security Council’s discussions ofthe matter are 
recorded. Chapter X is devoted to King Abdullah’s 
scheme for a Greater Syria, and the political im- 
plications of this scheme as well as its chronological 
developments are clearly stated. The important 
changes which have taken place in Syria as a result 
of the Palestine conflict are dealt with in two 
separate chapters. The impact of the Palestine 
conflict upon Syria’s foreign relations is examined 
in Chapter XI, while its effects on her internal af- 
fairs are studied in the last chapter. 
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PARTY REGULARITY 
IN THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


(Publication No. 3147) 


Elston Edward Roady, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


The purpose of this thesis was to examine the 
relationship between party regularity in Congress 
and responsible party government and particularly 
to examine this relationship in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. The investigation covered the legislative 
activities of parties in Congress during their con- 
sideration of five measures. Four of these were 
party measures — the Simmons-Underwood Tariff 
Bill, the Glass-Owen Currency Bill, the Federal 
Trade Commission Bill, the Clayton Antitrust Bill — 
and were pressed by the majority party in an effort 
to carry out its platform and campaign promises. 
The fifth, the Panama Tolls Repeal Bill, although not 
a party measure, was included because it afforded an 
opportunity of gaining deeper insight into the opera- 
tion of the American two-party system. 

One of the methods used to examine more 
closely the relationship between party regularity and 
responsible party government was to establish coef- 
ficients of regularity for both parties in both House 
and Senate on all measures studied. These individual 
coefficients were then averaged and the averages 
used to interpret party activity. 

The average coefficients of regularity demon- 
strated that the majority party members were more 
regular than those of the minority party. They also 
revealed that party regularity in both parties was 
considerably higher when computed on those mem- 
bers actually voting than when the entire member- 
ship was considered. Although there was a very 
slight difference between the two Houses as to 
average coefficients of regularity, the House co- 
efficient was for both parties higher than the Senate 
coefficient. The most serious drop in coefficients 
of regularity in both parties was on a violation by 
both parties of a platform plank. 

Some attention was also given to the part a 
President might play in the role of party leader. 
The evidence found clearly demonstrated that Wood- 
row Wilson was chiefly responsible for the high 
regularity maintained by the majority party. It also 
indicated that he was probably the most important 
single individual in influencing the framing, per- 
fecting, and passage of the five measures studied. 
Because he was so active and so influential much 
criticism was levelled at executive usurpation of 
legislative powers. 

Irregularity was a negligible factor in this study. 
There was no instance in respect to the majority 
party when irregulars actually thwarted the will of 
the party leaders. The majority’s use of the caucus 
and the very active role of President Wilson in his 
party’s activities seemed to completely nullify any 
possible harmful results of what little irregularity 
the majority suffered. It is believed that this study, 
although confined to five measures, has demonstrated 
that the higher the coefficient of regularity within 


the majority party the greater the assurance of 
responsible party government in Congress. 
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During the last decade national resources plan- 
ning has become a regular activity in the operations 
of the Federal government. Today, national re- 
sources planning is a part of the process of govern- 
ment. Originating as a temporary body established 
within the Public Works Administration to advise on 
public works planning, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board has metamorphosed into a comprehensive 
planning and research body firmly established as one 
of the staff agencies within the Executive Office of 
the President. 

The planning function of the Board fits into the 
process of government because it is primarily an 
important implementation of the executive office. 
Planning is an executive function. The executive has 
become the spearhead of national policy and planning 
is an advisory service concerning the substance and 
direction of certain aspects of national policy. Until 
the middle of the nineteen thirties the executive was 
without a staff arm to shoulder the responsibilities 
of planning and research. The establishment of a 
planning body as part of the Executive Office of the 
President in 1939 offered an excellent example of 
administrative adjustment to changed conditions and 
new needs. 

The implementation of the executive office by a 
planning body reflects the expanded scope of govern- 
mental activities in the twentieth century world. The 
provision of certain basic facilities has always been 
recognized as an appropriate public function. With 
the increasing complexity of our society, however, 
and with our increasing dependence on continuity of 
economic activity, there has been an extension of all 
public activity. Planning in general, and the National 
Resources Planning Board in particular, has been a 
product of this trend. The concern of the government 
for the welfare of its citizens under changed con- 
ditions and the growing realization of the necessity 
for conservation and fuller utilization of all the re- 
sources of the nation have been the fountainheads of 
the broad planning activities of the Board. 

Under the aegis of the Board the scope of “na- 
tional resources” and the scope of the planning 
function itself have been very broadly construed. 
Particularly since 1935, the attention of the planning 
body has been directed at one time or another at 
almost every attribute of the national resources — 
physical, social, economic. In 1939 this extensive 

















scope of national resources planning was recognized 
by an executive order which defined “national re- 
sources” as including “both natural and human” re- 
sources. 

Thus the planning function of the Board is funda- 
mentally concerned with an endeavor to plan major 
problems of government, to achieve a more ef- 
fective adjustment of men to resources, and of the 
environment — physical and social — to the complex 
needs of society. This comprehensive objective 
suggests that the range of interest of the planning 
function is potentially as broad as government itself. 
The Board, however, has remained strictly an advi- 
sory staff agency for the Executive. Its planning 
function has been limited to advisory and coordi- 
nating roles. The most important procedures in- 
volved in these activities include: (1) research and 
stimulation of research concerning the use, develop- 
ment and status of national resources; (2) integration 
of reports concerning aspects of national resources 
which are issued by other agencies; and (3) the 
promotion of long-range budgeting of capital expend- 
itures. To carry out this advisory and coordinating 
function the Board is well located in the structure of 
government, situated as it is in the Executive Office 
of the President. 

The administrative organization of the Board is 
well adjusted to its planning function. The planning 
staff is divided among four major administrative 
divisions concerned with various aspects of coordi- 
nating, research and advisory activities relating to 
the national resources. Close relations are main- 
tained between these administrative divisions and 
the departments and agencies which are directly 
concerned with the several categories of national 
resources. Particularly close contacts are main- 
tained between the Board and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The experience of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board has demonstrated the necessity of a 
framework of regional and State planning bodies to 
make national planning effective. Without correlation 
of State, regional and national planning activity the 
planning efforts of the several jurisdictions lack co- 
herence. One of the roles of the national planning 
body in the planning structure is to promote this 
correlation. One of the functions of regional and 
State planning activity, in turn, is to collect data 
and provide field arms for the national planning body. 
Thus instrumentalities of comprehensive national 
resources planning should include State and regional 
bodies with the national planning body situated as the 
keystone in the planning structure. The instrumen- 
talities of decentralized planning which have de- 
veloped under the aegis of the Board have provided 
this nation-wide framework for the administration of 
planning. 

Throughout its relatively short life the Board 
has had the vigorous support of the President. Con- 
gress, on the other hand, has tended to regard the 
planning body as a superfluous agency, and conse- 
quently has refused to give it legislative status. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the functions of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board have become firmly 
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established in the structure and process of govern- 
ment. As a specific agency responsible for the 
exercise of the planning function, the National Re- 
sources Planning Borad itself may or may not be 
permanent; that depends upon Congress and future 
administrations. 
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DEMOCRATIC DICTATORSHIP THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS GOVERNMENT 


(Publication No. 3035) 


Clinton Lawrence Rossiter III, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


“Probably the outstanding characteristic of this 
paradoxical phenomenon of ‘constitutional dictator- 
ship’ — ‘democratic dictatorship’ is the particular 
title we may attach to it as it exists and is employed 
in the modern democracies — is its antiquity and 
universality. Constitutional dictatorship is coeval 
and coextensive with constitutional government itself. 
Wherever men have succeeded in hedging in the 
exercise of power by their rulers through the con- 
traction of governmental competence or through the 
establishment of popular freedoms which might not 
be impaired, the resultant weakening of the ultimate 
efficiency and freedom of the men charged with the 
maintenance of the state and its form of government 
has made it imperative that in time of extreme 
peril certain changes in that constitutional organiza- 
tion, certain admitted reversions to the pattern of 
absolutism must take place. The fact that the insti- 
tutions of free government cannot operate normally 
under conditions of crisis has been recognized by all 
free peoples. The striking power of autocracy has 
been many times used to preserve democracy, and 
more than one constitution has been suspended that 
it might not be permanently destroyed. Every con- 
stitutional country has made use of constitutional 
dictatorship. Now the modern constitutional countries, 
who claim further the title of ‘democracies,’ make 
use of constitutional, democratic dictatorship.” 


This quotation from Chapter I of my thesis 
should serve to indicate its general object. It is my 
opinion that democratic-constitutional governments 
are generally geared to conditions of peace and pros- 
perity; that conditions of severe national crisis (war, 
rebellion, economic depression) make it unfeasible 
or sometimes even impossible for a democratic 
system to function normally; and that therefore 
constitutional democracies in crisis undergo signif- 
icant changes in their governmental and social pat- 
tern to enable the state to survive and protect the 
freedom of its citizens. The only rationale for such 
changes, for the adoption by a democracy of some 
form of “democratic dictatorship,” is the desire of 
the people that their freedom and their nation be 
preserved. 
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What I have set myself to do here is to portray 
the various ways in which the great modern democ- 
racies have met their crises of the past and are 
meeting this one of 1942. The significant feature of 
democratic dictatorship is that the temporary 
changes undergone by democracies in crisis are 
generally in imitation of the governmental processes 
which obtain in the “dictatorships.” The suspension 
of civil rights, arbitrary executive government 
(martial law, the “state of siege”), executive law 
making — these are some of the more important 
techniques used by democracies in crisis, and all 
of them are undoubtedly dictatorial in character. 
When used to preserve a constitution and a de- 
mocracy, they become constitutional and democratic. 
Thus arises the astounding but logical paradox: 
“democratic dictatorship.” 


Chapter I (Democratic Dictatorship in a World 
at War) attempts to link the age-old problem with the 
present (1942) crisis. Two great forces struggle for 
the world, democracy and dictatorship. Although the 
democracies feel it imperative that dictatorship be 
wiped from the face of the earth, nevertheless they 
must to some degree imitate the dictatorships in 
the very act of destroying them and preserving 
democracy. 





Chapter II is devoted to an analysis of the most 
unique institution of constitutional dictatorship in the 
world’s history: the dictatorship of the Roman Re- 
public. As a prelude to the examination of modern 
practice, this eminently successful instance of crisis 
government is examined, historically and analytical- 
ly. It is concluded that the cause of constitutional, 
republican Rome was immeasurably enhanced by the 
intermittent use of the dictatorship in more than 
eighty crises between 500 and 200 B. C. 





Chapter III is concerned with the constitutional 
dictatorship of the ill-fated German Republic. The 
frightful conditions under which that democracy was 
born in 1919 forced the “founding fathers” at 
Weimar to insert into their extremely democratic 
constitution an article (48) which provided for quasi- 
dictatorial action (suspension of rights, use of troops, 
issuance of emergency “measures”) by the President 
whenever “the public safety and order of the German 

Reich (were) seriously disturbed.” This was the one 
conscious attempt in modern times to provide ina 
democratic constitution for a democratic dictator- 
ship. The employment of the “dictatorship article” 
in all sorts of crises, as well as the extraordinary 
amount of juristic discussion it evoked are reviewed. 
It is concluded that, whereas the repeated use oi this 
extraordinary power by President and Cabinet was of 
the utmost importance in the establishment of the 
Republic, in the end its gross abuse contributed to 
the advent of Hitler. 





Chapter IV is a similar discussion of demo- 
cratic crisis government in France. Particular at- 
tention is devoted to a consideration of the French 
“state of siege,” an executive institution of 





democratic dictatorship copied by most of the world’s 
constitutional governments. The state of siege was 
available to the French government in moments of 
grave national crisis, especially rebellion and in- 
vasion, and enabled the government to rule France 
with an iron hand. The government of World War 
France is carefully examined, and it is seen that 
the state of siege was an important ingredient of the 
French victory. This chapter also contains an ac- 
count of the French use of delegated legislation in 
the economic crises of the 1930’s. 


Chapter V is concerned with Great Britain. The 
institution of martial law is investigated, as are 
England’s two twentieth century war governments 
and the economic crisis regime of 1931. The main 
thesis of the chapter is: English crisis government 
has undergone a revolution since 1914. The tradi- 
tional theory and practice of crisis government in 
Britain was that changes ought not to be foreseen 
and should only be undergone under the compulsion 
of events, with Parliament leading the way to any 
such action. Today the English are trending to the 
French idea of legally foreseen democratic dictator- 
Ship. The Emergency Powers Act of 1920 is the 
pivot of this revolution. The so-called “cabinet 
dictatorship” remains Britain’s great crisis weapon. 





Chapter VI recounts American experience with 
crisis government. Particular attention is devoted 
to the crises of 1861-1865, 1917-1918, and 1933. It 
is concluded that American government in crisis 
clings to the normal pattern more tenaciously than 
do the other democracies. What alteration in the 
government does take place is generally comprised 
in an increase in the power and prestige of the 
Presidency, based on executive initiative and con- 
gressional delegation. The implications of the 
Constitution and the presidential form of government 
for the problem of democratic dictatorship are 
thoroughly investigated. A rough outline of today’s 
government is sketched. 





Chapter VII is devoted to a theoretical discus- 
sion of democratic dictatorship. This chapter in- 
cludes a “power analysis of democratic dictatorship”; 
a review of the various forms and institutions 
through which the phenomenon has been manifested; 
an account of the dangers of democratic dictatorship. 
The thesis is concluded with the establishment of 
eleven criteria by which the efficacy and essential 
democratic character of any institution of democratic 
dictatorship are to be tested. 





“Democratic dictatorship can save or destroy 
our freedom. It is for us and our dictators to decide 
which it shall do. No sacrifice is too great for 
democracy, not even the sacrifice of democracy 
itself.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
IN ILLINOIS, 1910-1916 


(Publication No. 3153) 


Ralph Arthur Straetz, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


This is a study of a statewide segment of an 
attempt to organize a third party. Within the 
Progressive Movement, as is widely recognized, 
there were groups with strong conflicting interests — 
protectionists and low tariff enthusiasts, vigorous 
enforcers of the anti-trust laws and those who 
wished to distinguish good and bad trusts, and other 
such conflicting groups. Perhaps of more interest 
to the student of political parties was the existence 
of clashing beliefs regarding the effective use of 
the political party as an instrument of power. 

It is clear that many Roosevelt enthusiasts saw 
the Progressive party solely as a means to catapult 
the Colonel back into the presidency. On the other 
hand there were many others who saw the new 
party as a third force in the American political 
arena. Within this latter group, however, there 
was a sizeable element which tended to muddy the 
strategy and activity of the Progressive party 
organization by an unwillingness to support some- 
thing which they called partisan action as opposed 
to nonpartisanship. It was difficult for those long 
oriented in local or state reform movements where 
the dominant cry had been to ignore partisanship 
to devote the interest and energy necessary to 
build a new party organization from the precinct 
level up. Full of moral fervor, these individuals 
were intolerant of the petty delays and compromises 
which play such a vital role in political activity. 
And yet, it seems clear that they were guilty of 
making the biggest compromise of all. Boasting an 
interest in politics for principle rather than 
personality the Progressives went on to submerge 
their political program in the Roosevelt personality; 
or as on the Illinois scene they devoted much more 
energy to the party’s particular devils, William 





Lorimer and Charles Deneen, than to the party’s 
program for social justice. 

The Progressive stage was overwhelmingly 
peopled by Republicans and so-called independent 
Republicans. Its lack of success in prosyletizing 
among the Democrats or among the laboring element 
whose loyalty was loosely held by the Democrats 
was one of the crowning failures of the Progressive 
party. 

In Illinois the saga of the Progressives began 
with the struggle between Deneen and the Old Guard 
with Lorimerism becoming a more potent Old Guard 
symbol than was Cannonism. In this struggle the 
Progressive Republicans gave their original support 
to Governor Deneen. When they began their brief 
flirtation with Senator LaFollette the Progressive 
Republicans began to part company with the governor 
whose interest in good government they considered 
Only an adjunct to his inherent conservatism. When 
the Progressives deserted LaFollette for Colonel 
Roosevelt, Deneen tried desperately to remain 
neutral. Failing to offset the creation of a Pro- 
gressive state ticket, the governor cloaked himself 
in the role of the champion of anti-Lorimerism, 
ducked the presidential issue until shortly before 
the election, and despite the weak showing of Taft 
at the head of the ticket, Deneen almost succeeded 
in his goal of reelection to a third term. 

Although after the election of 1912 the Pro- 
gressives officially became the minority party in 
Illinois, their political ineptness usually drove the 
old parties into a concert against them. Soon it 
became clear that those who supported the Pro- 
gressive ticket in 1912 welcomed the tune of the 
siren “amalgamation,” to which tune the Progres- 
sives almost completely succumbed after their 
disastrous defeat in 1912. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF AGGRESSIVE 
VERSUS CONSTRUCTIVE TRAINING 
ON BEHAVIOR AFTER FRUSTRATION 


(Publication No. 3331) 


Joel Robert Davitz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The research reported here deals with the 
influence of one variable upon reactions to frustra- 
tion, The principal hypothesis is that a person’s 
response to frustration will be affected by his 
previous experiences in situations similar to that in 
which the frustration is encountered. Specifically, 
the experiment studies the differential effects of 
aggressive training and of constructive training on 
the response to frustration made by children seven 
to nine years of age. 

The two major hypotheses of the study were: 

1. Subjects trained aggressively will behave 
more aggressively after frustration than will sub- 
jects trained constructively. 

2. Subjects trained constructively will behave 
more constructively after frustration than will 
subjects trained aggressively. 

The experimental population consisted of forty 
children between the ages of seven and nine years. 
The subjects were divided into five pairs of groups 
(ten groups with four subjects in each group) homo- 
geneous as to age and sex. The behavior in a free 
play situation of each child was recorded. This 
initial free play session was followed by seven 
training sessions in which five groups were trained 
aggressively and five groups were trained construc- 
tively. After training, each group was frustrated 
under identical objective conditions, and the free 
play immediately following the frustrating situation 
was recorded. 

The eighty pre- and post-frustration protocols 
of behavior were ranked in order of constructiveness, 
from most constructive to least constructive. The 
pre- and post-frustration ranks of each subject were 
compared and the direction of change in rank (gain 
or loss in rank from pre- to post-frustration) for 
each subject were determined. This process was 
repeated in terms of aggressiveness. There were 
Significantly more gains in the rank order of con- 
structiveness in the constructively trained group 
than in the aggressively trained group, and vice 
versa, there were significantly more gains in the 
rank order of aggressiveness in the aggressively 
trained group than in the constructively trained 
group. 

It should be noted that the two hypotheses are 
interdependent: all other things being equal, a high 
degree of constructiveness was associated with a 
low degree of aggressiveness, and vice versa. It 
is also noted that the effects of training were not 
invariant: a number of subjects in the constructively 
trained group behaved less constructively after frus- 
tration and a number of subjects in the aggressively 











trained group behaved less aggressively after frus- 
tration. However, the two major hypotheses were 
supported by the experimental results. 

This study demonstrates that postfrustration 
behavior cannot be treated only in terms of the 
stimulus conditions associated with the frustration. 
The external stimulus conditions of the frustrating 
situation were identical for the aggressive and con- 
structive groups. The controlled variable was the 
previous training of each group. Therefore, the 
previous training was the significant factor which 
determined the differences of the change of behavior 
in the two groups. It is concluded that previous 
experience in situations similar to that in which 
frustration occurs is one factor which must be con- 
sidered in the understanding of postfrustration 
behavior. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF STORIES AS PROJECTIVE DOCUMENTS 


(Publication No. 3103) 


Katherine Ellis, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The approach to story interpretation here 
formulated is founded upon the assumption that 
personality re-organizational processes are exter- 
nalized in stories. This assumption permits the use 
of relational aspects of the manifest story as basic 
projective data. The study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that a relational variable of the story 
(to be defined) varies with external factors in the 
life situation of the author, or with some variable 
linked to these factors. 

A first selection of story and biographical 
materials was used to develop the methods of classi- 
fication which give definition to the story and life 
variables. These method materials comprised 99 
stories from Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville, and the 
coincident biographical data. Random materials were 


used to test the reliability and validity of the methods. 


These comprised 38 stories, with coincident bio- 
graphical data, from the following authors: Wilde, 
O. Henry, Crane, Mark Twain, Henry James. 

The story method developed under the guidance 
of the story materials. It consists of instructions 
for the classification of stories into three categories. 
The categories define a variable unity-alienation be- 
tween two terms X and Y, or X-autonomy. A pecu- 
liarity of the method is that X/Y interactions are 
demarcated at the “content level,” but are classified 
at the “formative level.” The content and formative 
levels interpenetrate. 

The life method consists of criteria for the 
demarcation and classification of life segments into 
three categories. As developed from the method 
materials, these criteria formulate the obtained 
relationship between story categories and vocational 
role aspects of the coincident life data. The 
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categories define the extent to which a life segment 
situation conforms, in terms of incompletion and/or 
excess, to a relevant role standard. But certain 
equivalences within the segment data and criteria 
force an inference that the significant life variable 
is the proportion of “conformity” (R) to “non- 
conformity” (N): the proportion of R to N. This 
requires an assumption that the R and N schemata 
of the life segment are ego schemata. 

30 stories (14 from random authors) were 
independently classified by subjects who had no 
knowledge of the life variable. All life segments, 
33 method and 16 random, were independently 
classified by subjects who had no knowledge of the 
story variable. The subjects were mostly psy- 
chology graduate students. 

Results from the tests of reliability show that 
both story and life methods of classification have 
high reliability. The validity of the methods, so 
far as validity depends upon the correlation within 
random materials, was satisfactory. The Exper- 
imenter’s classification data for the random authors 
show a consistent relationship (perfect correlation) 
between story and life categories. 

A consideration of the details of the story 
method, as related to the life variable, produced 
the following clarifications. (1) X represents the 
contemporaneous ego schemata R-N as a unit; 

Y represents R and N components of the same 
schemata. (2) The correlation between story and 
life categories is a correlation between two different 
measures of the same schemata. (3) The formative 
level of the story represents processes within the 
contemporaneous ego R-N; the content level repre- 
sents processes within a time-extended self which 
includes the contemporaneous ego R-N. 

An exploratory analysis of story sequences with 
reference to the changing R-N pattern within each 
sequence, and to the life R-N trend, shows that the 
approach to story interpretation here formulated 
will prove useful. 

The data permit two conclusions: (1) the pro- 
jective meanings of stories pertain to relationships 
within and between the self and the contemporaneous 
ego schemata, and change with these schemata; (2) 
the assumption that personality re-organizational 
processes are externalized in stories is open to 
extensive experimental elaboration. 
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INTERRELATION OF FREQUENCY, INTENSITY, 
LIGHT-DARK RATIO AND AGE 
ON THE FLICKER-FUSION THRESHOLD 


(Publication No. 3105) 


Dwight Edmund Erlick, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Several recent investigations have made use of 
the Edgerton stroboscope in the measurement of 
critical flicker-fusion thresholds. Two of these 
studies (Landis and Zubin, McNemar) employed 
both the stroboscope and the conventional 50/50 
sector disk, finding that these techniques gave cor- 
related but not closely identical results. The present 
investigation was concerned mainly with three points, 
namely (1) the relation of the CFF-log I contour 
obtained with the stroboscopic technique using a 
Strobolux lamp which has a constant light flash 
duration over the entire range of frequencies em- 
ployed, in contrast to the CFF-log I contour obtained 
with the conventional sector disk technique, (2) the 
relation of the CFF-log I contour to chronological 
age of the observer, and (3) the basis of “practice 
effect” in flicker-fusion determinations. 

With eight trained observers we have deter- 
mined the critical flicker-fusion threshold (CFF) 
with the Strobolux lamp having a 1/999-1/3333 light- 
dark ratio and with an episcotister having a 50/50 
light-dark ratio. Both instruments presented a 1.5 
degree visual test patch (foveal) seen in a surround- 
ing of approximately the same brightness. All para- 
meters between the Strobolux and episcotister 
methods were made invarient, except the relation- 
ship of the dark period to the total cycle. The 
Strobolux provided a fixed flash duration of 20 
microseconds throughout the frequency range used 
(10-60) cps), which resulted in a varying dark in- 
terval in each flash cycle as frequency changed. The 
episcotister maintained the same light-dark ratio 
as frequently varied. Each observer made 12 deter- 
minations daily for 8-10 days with the Strobolux 
and then for 5 days on the episcotister, at each of 
the six levels of brightness. Measurements were 
made binocularly by a method of self adjustment. 

A comparison was made between natural and arti- 
ficial pupils for one observer on both the Strobolux 
and episcotister. 

For both dark-periods of 50 per cent and 99.9 
per cent the CFF increases in an approximately 
linear fashion with log I for the middle levels of I. 
For each of the six levels of brightness the average 
CFF for the group of all observers, was higher for 
the Strobolux than the episcotister; in 36 of the 42 
comparisons, the difference was statistically 
significant. Variability of the CFF analyzed with 
regard to log SD-log I bore a regular increasing 
relationship to increasing apparent brightness for 
the entire group of eight observers. This relation- 
ship was not systematically related to age. The 
difference in CFF-log I contours between the 
Strobolux and episcotister methods is due to the 
difference in the duration of the dark period in each 
flash cycle of the two methods. 
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When the grouped data of the six younger 
individuals (aged 22-26 years) are compared to 
those of the two older (50 and 54 years), it was 
clearly apparent that the differences between the 
Strobolux and the episcotister were more striking 
for the younger than the older group. This dis- 
crepancy was most marked (P <.01) over the 
middle range of frequencies on the Strobolux and 
the upper middle range on the episcotister. The 
difference in CFF-log I contours between the young 
and old groups is partly due to shifts in the effective 
brightness, but to a much larger extent to a length- 
ened “refractory phase” in the functioning of the 
visual mechanism with increasing age. 

So called practice effects were most evident 
during the first three or four days of the eight days 
of observations made with the Strobolux and was 
not shown in the remaining days with this method or 
for episcotister observations. When analyzed in 
regard to level of I this daily decrease in mean CFF 
on the Strobolux took place with a regularly in- 
creasing acceleration going from low to high I. 
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THE INCOMPLETE SENTENCES TECHNIQUE 
AS A MEASURE OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


(Publication No. 3106) 


Edward Peter Friesen, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The primary purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the Incomplete Sentences technique as a 
measure of employee attitudes. A secondary pur- 
pose was to investigate its promise for predicting 
occupational adjustment. 

The population consisted of from forty-seven 
to seventy-two women office workers, depending 
upon the particular attitude under consideration. 
All were employees of a large daily newspaper. 

The methodology consisted of a number of 
major steps. A pilot study permitted the develop- 
ment of specific plans and procedures. This was 
followed by the preparation and try-out of ex- 
perimental instruments. An Incomplete Sentences 
Blank (ISB) was constructed to measure certain 
employee attitudes considered important in inter- 
preting occupational adjustment. As criterion, a 
Guess-Who type rating form, called the Observation 
Record (OR), was devised. It consisted of four 
parts assumed to be measures of the attitudes 
measured by the SB. Ratings were made by fellow 
employees, To determine the relationship of the 
attitudes measured to behavior related to occupa- 
tional adjustment, data concerning employment 
stability and acceptance by fellow employees were 
gathered. The OR was scored by first determining 
which items applied to a ratee on the basis of a 
modal-majority rating, and then totalling the score 
values for such items. Clinical judgment, aided by 
some empirical findings, was used to assign scoring 





weights to ISB responses. For the ISB, reliability 
of scoring alone was estimated and found to be high 
(.90 to .99). For the OR, reliability was determined 
by dividing raters into two groups and correlating 
resulting scores. Coefficients ranged from .59 to 
.78. Intercorrelation among the parts for each 
instrument was also studied. Most of the Or parts 
are rather highly intercorrelated, when unreliability 
of the ratings is taken into consideration. However, 
the parts are not considered to be identical and 
they were therefore retained as separate criteria. 
ISB part scores are reasonably independent, ex- 
cept for a rather high degree of concomitant 
variation between Attitude toward Working Situation 
and Attitude toward Work. 

The results of validation are as follows: When 

ISB and OR (criterion) part scores were correlated, 
coefficients ranged from +.45 to +.71, uncorrected 
for unreliability, and +.52 to +.85 when corrected. 
Unreliability in the criterion was considered to be 
mostly responsible for depressing the validity 
coefficients. Correlation of logically related ISB 
part scores with employment stability and acceptance 
by fellow employees resulted in coefficients ranging 
from +.37 to +.43. All are clearly significant. 

The findings of this study make the following 

conclusions possible: 

1. The ISB measures certain employee attitudes. 

2. It is tentatively concluded that the attitudes 
measured are Attitude toward (1) Working 
Situation, (2) Work, (3) Self, and (4) Leisure. 
However, in view of the high degree of 
correlation between the parts in both the ISB 
and the critérion which are concerned with 
the first two attitudes, it might be that they 
are actually measuring the same thing. This 
entity might be called Attitude toward 
Working Life. 

3. The ISB shows promise for the evaluation and 
prediction of occupational adjustment, — 

4, Experimental application of the ISB along the 
following lines seems justified: personnel 
selection, vocational counseling, employee 
counseling, attitude surveys, mental health 
surveys, and the study of job satisfaction and 
occupational adjustment, 

5. Probably the greatest value of this study is 
the encouragement it gives to the further 
development of the Incomplete Sentences 
technique for business and industrial uses. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF COLOR 
ON RORSCHACH RESPONSES 


(Publication No. 3340) 


Gertrude Gillenson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The purpose of this study was to test various 
hypotheses about color as a determining factor in 
Rorschach responses using the standard Rorschach 
and an achromatic reproduction of the cards with 
control and neurotic subjects. 

The hypotheses were: 

1. There will be no differences in the fre- 
quency of responses to Rorschach variables 
given either by the controls or by the neu- 
rotics on the Standard and Experimental 
Rorschach. 
2. Differences which do occur will be in the 
consistency with which a subject will respond 
to the two halves of each series and to the 
equivalent halves of both series of cards. 
3. The significance of relationships will be a 
function of order of presentation. 
a. If the Experimental Rorschach is given 
first, both groups of subjects will show 
greater consistency of responses from one 
test to the other, and between equivalent 
halves of the tests. 


b. If the Standard Rorschach is administered 


first, the controls would be expected to be 


fairly consistent in their responses from one 
test to the other, whereas the neurotics would 


Rorschach variables are not independent. Cor- 
relations were obtained to determine the consist- 
ency of response to the halves and equivalent 
halves of each series. The significance of the 
differences was tested by converting all correla- 
tions by means of Fisher’s z technique. 

Differences in number of responses to each 
variable do not seem to depend upon color in the 
series, but rather are associated with the struc- 
tural elements inherent in the blot material. 

The validity of reaction time as an indicator 
of color shock is highly questionable as significant 
differences were not found between controls and 
neurotics on either series. 

Control subjects were not disturbed by color 
but neurotics were disturbed by the color. 

Controls do not show differences on either 
test regardless of order of presentation but neu- 
rotics who take the Standard Rorschach first are 
variable in their responses. However, neurotics 
and, to a lesser degree, controls develop a re- 
sponse set when they see the Experimental 
Rorschach first which then enables them to respond 
consistently to the Standard Rorschach. 

In determining the correlations for the halves 
of each test for all the variables, it was found that 
more than half of the correlations were above .70. 
This strongly supports the conclusion that the 
Rorschach is a reliable test. 
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be expected to display considerable variability. 


c. If the tests are compared with order of 
presentation reversed, neurotics would be 
expected to be less consistent in their re- 
sponses than controls. This tendency would 
be more apparent in their responses to the 
two halves of the Standard series. 

The Experimental series was a black and white 
photographic reproduction of the Standard Rorschach 
plates. Both series of plates were given to one 
hundred male, white, non-color-blind subjects, aged 
18 to 35, all of whom had had some college training. 
Fifty subjects were obtained at universities, and 


fifty were neurotics attending a mental hygiene clinic. 


The two groups were equated for intellectual level as 
measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Vocabulary Test 
and essentially comparable in age. 

The Standard and Experimental Rorschach 
tests were administered individually to each 
Subject a week apart. Half the controls and neu- 
rotics took the Standard Rorschach first; the re- 
mainder took the Experimental test first. Adminis- 
tration and scoring employed Klopfer’s technique. 
The cards were divided with five cards in each 
group; 1,4,5,6,7, in one group and 2,3,8,9,10 in the 
other group. All statistics were derived from the 
relationship of either frequency or consistency of 
various pairs of subdivisions. 

The significance of the means was determined 
by a t-test which estimates significance of the 
difference between related measures since 


THE GENERALIZATION OF EXTINCTION 
OF AN INSTRUMENTAL RESPONSE TO 
STIMULI VARYING IN THE SIZE DIMENSION 


(Publication No. 3143) 


Julius William Kling, Ph.D. 
University of Tlinois, 1951 


A reversible runway discrimination apparatus 
was employed to present varying sizes of white 
circles to albino rats. Four sizes of circles were 
used: 79sq. cm., 50 sq. cm., 32 sq. cm., and 20 sq. 
cm. Eighty-eight animals of both sexes were 
assigned randomly to eight groups. All animals 
were run under a 23-hour hunger drive and given 
food rewards in the form of small pellets for cor- 
rect responses, 

Each animal was trained to respond to one of 
the following stimulus circle combinations; 79-79, 
79-50, 79-32, 79-20; 20-20, 20-32, 20-50, 20-79. 
The response to the first circle of each pair was 
then extinguished by not rewarding the animal for 
the proper response. Running behavior was main- 
tained during extinction by presenting a black 
Square on one half of the trials and always reward- 
ing the response to this square. The second circle 
of each pair was not present during extinction 
training. Generalization of extinction was estimated 
by measuring the latency of response when this 
second (non-extinguished) member of the pair of 
circles was presented. 
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Two gradients of generalization of extinction 
were obtained, The curve for generalization to 
larger areas than the extinction circle was nega- 
tively accelerated. The generalization gradient 
for areas smaller than the extinction circle at first 
rose and then fell in a negatively accelerated fash- 
ion, The initial rise was statistically insignificant. 

The results are interpreted as substantiating 
the hypothesis of inhibitory generalization in instru- 
mental response situations. A comparison of the 
obtained empirical gradients with the curves hypoth- 
esized by Spence in his theoretical analysis of 
discrimination learning is made, and the possibility 
that the distortion from symmetry might be ex- 
plained in terms of the action of an intensity factor 
is considered. 
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TENSION CHANGES IN PATIENTS 
UNDERGOING PSYCHOTHERAPY 


(Publication No. 3146) 


Bernard H., Light, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


Problem 

The problem to be considered here revolves 
around the realization that only 60% to 80% of the 
persons who seek psychotherapeutic help remain 
in therapy to “work through” their emotional 
problems. Although this is common knowledge 
Clinically, no one has te date found a way of pre- 
dicting which patients will remain in therapy and 
which will terminate their interviews prematurely. 
Researchers have, however, succeeded theoretically 
in explaining this “mortality rate,” and even though 
their conjectures are often plausible, the problem 
must also be attacked experimentally, if possible, 
in order to expand the scope of our psychothera- 
peutic knowledge. The present study is one attempt 
to discover a way of predicting, on the basis of 
completely objective evidence, whether a patient 
will remain in psychotherapy or terminate pre- 
maturely. 


Methodology 

Two techniques were used in this study; the 
first, called the Subjective Method, consisted of a 
scaled questionnaire which contained graded 
degrees of tension, ranging from extreme, to strong, 
medium, mild, and no tension, and a happiness 
scale which contained seven degrees extending from 
extremely happy to extremely unhappy. 

The second technique, called the Objective 
Method, was a test of palmar sweating. The test 
involved a colorimetric procedure in which paper 
was impregnated with a 5% solution of tannic acid. 
The volar part of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th fingers were 
coated with a 25% solution of ferric chloride solution 
and dried: then contact was made with the paper for 
a period of 3 minutes. The resulting chemical 





action of sweat, ferric chloride, and tannic acid left 
a stain, or print, on the paper which varied with the 
amount of perspiration. These prints were then 
subjected to reflectometer measurements. 

Twenty subjects, who were undergoing psycho- 
therapy, were used in this study. The subjective 
and objective methods were applied to these patients 
immediately prior to and after every therapy inter- 
view. The control subjects, to whom were applied 
only the physiological procedure, consisted of four 
psychological internes and three laymen, Palmar 
sweat was recorded for the internes when they 
served as therapists and while they participated in 
“ neutral activity” such as talking, reading, or 
relaxing. Palmar sweat tests were taken on the lay- 
men during the latter type of activity only. 


Results and Discussion 

It was found that a significant correlation ex- 
isted between tension increments, happiness decre- 
ments, and premature therapy termination, and 
between tension decrements, happiness increments, 
and successful therapy. One could therefore predict, 
from the results of both the subjective and objective 
data, that if tension increases and happiness de- 
creases persisted during the course of therapy, the 
patient would be disposed to terminate his interviews 
at some premature stage. On the other hand, if the 
patient experienced tension diminution and incre- 
ments in happiness, it was possible to predict, with 
a high degree of confidence, that the patient would 
remain to work through his problem. 

The writer suggests that those patients who 
left therapy did so because they were either not 
“ready” for real therapeutic work, or that it was 
due to mismanagement in therapy; and he postulated 
that resistance and ambivalence were the core of 
this unreadiness. The responsibility for premature 
therapy termination was, therefore, placed at the 
door of the patient. 
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THE EFFECTS OF VARYING GROUP 
ORGANIZATION UPON PERCEPTION 
OF POWER AND BENEFIT 


(Publication No. 3209) 


Donald Gene Livingston, Ph.D. 
University of Kansas, 1951 


This experiment was concerned with the effects 
of four group situations upon two perceptual vari- 
ables assumed to be significant determinants of 
social behavior, perceived power and perceived 
benefit. The four situations were those of inter- 
dependence, dependence, independence, and com- 
petition. Each form of organization was defined 
according to the extent to which other persons were 
necessary for achievement of own goals, the con- 
sistency of goals among participants within each 
situation, and the nature of goal regions. Perceived 
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power was defined as the actual or anticipated 
ability of another person to determine the goals 

of the perceiving person or of imposing such goals, 
of aiding in the selection of paths or imposing such 
paths upon the individual, whether beneficial or 
detrimental. Perceived benefit referred to the 
“direction” of perceived power with reference to — 
its effects upon the pre-existing goals, values, and 
wishes of the percipient. 

Certain psychological assumptions and impli- 
cations concerning motivational and cognitive 
structures led to the development of functional 
relations (coordinating definitions) of various , 
characteristics of the group situations and percep- 
tions of power and benefit. Hypotheses concerning 
the effects of the four social situations upon per- 
ceptions were derived from the functional rela- 
tionships. 

The experimental test of these hypotheses was 
performed by the establishment of eleven dis- 
cussion groups, each composed of six college stu- 
dents. Three such groups were given instructions 
intended to promote dependent conditions, three 
to establish independent conditions, three for inter- 
dependent conditions, and two groups for compet- 
itive conditions, Rewards for individual or group 
achievement, as appropriate, were given in the 
form of credits on a final examination: the inter- 
dependent and dependent groups were to receive 
twenty points or less for group achievement; the, 
independent groups up to ten points for individual 
and up to ten points for group attainment; and the 
competitive groups were offered twenty points to 
the one person in each group who made an out- 
standing contribution. All others in the competitive 
groups received no credit. 

Each group met once a day for three successive 
days to discuss case history materials. Following 
each discussion, each subject completed a number 
of rating scales designed to elicit his perceptions 
of others’ power over his actions, others’ benefit 
to him, own and others’ power over the group, own 
and others’ benefit to the group, and his liking for 
the group meeting. | 

Analysis of the data led to these conclusions: 
(1) The amount of perceived power or benefit of 
others can be predicted from an understanding of 
the extent to which there is a need for the actions 
of others for own need satisfaction and the extent 
to which others are perceived to be locomoting 
toward consistent goals. There were differences 
among the four groups situations in the amounts of 
power and benefit perceived. (2) Power arises and 
is perceived in those instances where consistent 
goals are lacking and where there is a need for the 
action of others for own need satisfaction. (3) The 
maximum condition for individual benefit is that 
Situation in which common goals are available, but 
in which power also is present. (4) Awareness of 
Own position in a group is related to the extent to 
which there is commonality of goals. (5) Awareness 
of own position on the group, when coupled with the 
Perception of benefit in the actions of others, is 
related to satisfaction with group meetings. 


we 


It is suggested that these conclusions may have 
important implications for training, therapeutic, or 
action groups, and for the production of change or 
learning in the individual. A question is raised as 
to the utility of maximally interdependent group 
organization for these purposes. 
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SOME CHARACTERSTICS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICE AND ADJUSTMENT IN A SAMPLE 
OF NEW YORK CITY TAXI DRIVERS 


(Publication No. 3368) 


Charles Newton Morris, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The need for further research into the process 
of occupational choice and adjustment resulted in 
the carrying out of the present exploratory study of 
the work perceptions of a sample of New York City 
taxi drivers. 

Semi-structured interviews were held with 72 
New York City taxi drivers. Driver remarks which 
(1) explained job changes, or (2) indicated a criterion 
by which jobs or work might be evaluated, quite 
apart from explaining job change, were selected 
from the interviews according to a set of rules 
developed for use in the study. Some 12 major cate- 
gories were then evolved to comprehend the two sets 
of driver remarks, and the incidence by category 
of remarks of both classes was tabulated for (1) the 
entire sample; (2) fleet drivers and independents 
separately; (3) arbitrary age sub-groups; and (4) 
career-pattern sub-groups based on the occupational 
histories of the drivers. Comparisons were then 
made between the two sets of driver remarks for 
all subjects, and between sub-groups of subjects for 
each set of remarks. 

Three major assumptions were made in following 
this procedure: (1) that the manner in which an 
individual perceives work is a major determinant of 
the manner in which he chooses jobs and adjusts to 
specific jobs and to work in general; (2) that the 
incidence by category of remarks which indicate 
a criterion by which the individual evaluates work, 
but which are not offered as an explanation of job 
change, reflects the individual’s ongoing perception 


of occupational life, and that the incidence by category 


of reasons for job changes reflects work perceptions 
as organized at times of job change; and (3) that 
there is enough in common in the occupational 
perceptions, so defined, of the total group and of 
selected sub-groups of the sample to justify the 
description of group occupational perceptions. 

Because of lack of representativeness of the 
sample, the specific findings must be confined to 
the sample. The findings may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The ongoing work perceptions of these 
drivers 

a. are characterized by major emphasis 
on economic values and physical conditions 
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of work, but by considerable emphasis also on 

non-monetary values and on the importance of 

obtaining interesting work; 

b. underwent reorganization at times of 
job change, a reorganization in which the need 
to make a living was sharply underlined; 

c. varied little with age, with driver 
status (independent vs. fleet driver), or with 
the occupational histories of the drivers. 

(2) There was apparently less reorganization 
of work perceptions at times of job changes made 
early in life than at times of job changes made 
later in life. This reorganization of work per- 
ceptions at times of job change seems to be char- 
acterized, early in working life, by an effort to 
fulfill work values, an effort which is gradually 
abandoned until changes later in life are geared 
almost exclusively to the need to earn a living. 

(3) Drivers entering taxi driving after age 
25 accounted for job changes in a manner somewhat 
Similar to the manner in which early job changes 
were explained. They emphasized non-monetary 
values, and job interest more frequently than did 
either those who entered taxi driving after 10 or 
more years in another occupation or those who 
entered taxi driving at age 25 or earlier. 

For the most part, findings are explained in 
terms of environmental stresses and the limited 
work qualifications of the drivers. The relation 
of the findings to those of other studies, particularly 
the investigations of Reynolds and Shister and of 
Ginzberg and associates, is discussed at some 
length. Finally, subjective impressions of some 
characteristics of the process of occupational 
choice and adjustment are indicated, and sugges- 
tions are made for further research. 
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A STUDY OF THE DISTORTION OF RESPONSES 
ON THE STRONG INTEREST BLANK 
BY INSURANCE SALESMEN 


(Publication No. 3371) 


Stewart Murray, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


One of the best known and most widely used aids 
in employee-selection is the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. It is known, however, on the basis 
of several laboratory studies, that an applicant can 
mark his responses on the Blank in such a way as 
to render the best possible picture of himself with 
reference to the job for which he is being considered, 
even though his interest in that job may not be gen- 
uine. This distortion, or faking of responses, is 
most likely to occur in a competitive job-application 
situation. 

The present study was planned as an investi- 
gation of the problem of distortion on the Strong 
Blank in a practical employee-selection situation. 
More specifically, its aim was to develop a method 


for detecting and measuring the amount of distortion, 
to discover if distortion actually occurred, and if 

so, to learn something about the practical and 
theoretical implications of the phenomenon in re- 
lation to criterion measures representing later job 
success and certain personal characteristics of the 
applicants concerned. 

The applicant group selected for study was 255 
insurance salesmen employed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in the South Central States. 
All members of the group completed the Strong 
Blank during their pre-employment negotiations 
with the company. 

The study was divided into two main parts, 

(1) the development of an index of distortion, and 
(2) a check on the validity of the index as a pre- 
dictor of later job success, and a study of the rela- 
tionships between the index and various personal 
characteristics of the salesmen, 

The distortion index was developed in the 
following manner, Thirty salesmen trainees of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company were 
asked to fake the Strong Blank toward a high score 
on the Life Insurance Salesman Key. An item 
analysis of the thirty Blanks revealed those items 
which the trainees marked in the same way toa 
Significant degree and which contributed toward 
a high score on the Strong Life Insurance Salesman 
Key. These items were placed in an “Obvious” 
key. The remaining items, the actual significance 
of which could not be determined by the majority 
of the trainees, were placed ina “Subtle” key. The 
original Strong weights for Life Insurance Salesman 
were retained for each item in both keys. 

The Strong Blanks of the 255 salesmen were 
scored with the Subtle and Obvious keys. Scores 
on the two keys were converted to standard scores 
and subtracted to yield an index of distortion for 
each salesman, It was expected that a salesman 
who faked his responses on the Blank would make a 
high score on the Obvious key and a lower score on 
the Subtle key, by virtue of the nature of the items, 
and would thereby tend to have a large distortion 
index, 

Scores on the Strong Life Insurance Salesman, 
Subtle, and Obvious keys, and the distortion indices 
were chosen as the main predictor variables and 
were correlated with criterion measures represent- 
ing salesman production in three types of insurance, 
income, and termination-continuation of service, 
and also with criterion measures representing 
personal characteristics of the salesmen. 

The validity coefficients obtained for the 
predictor variables were generally low with refer- 
ence to criterion measures in both of the areas 
described above. When corrected for attenuation 
none exceeded .24. The lack of highly positive 
predictive results in relation to salesman perform- 
ance criterion measures may have been due in part 
to the low reliability of the latter rather than due 
to lack of relevance of the predictors. 

There was no indication that distortion of 
responses on the Strong Interest Blank occurred to 
any appreciable extent, among the 255 salesmen 
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studied. Although distortion of response may have 


occurred in the case of a few individuals, the method 


used in the present study was not successful in 
isolating such cases, 
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VALUES AS A FACTOR IN THE SELECTION 
OF ASSOCIATES 


(Publication No. 3376) 


Joseph Alexander Precker, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Understanding those factors which allow for 
effective human interaction is important to the 
psychologist. In order to study the role values 
play, two major sets of hypotheses were investi- 
gated in this study: 1) Individuals tend to select 
associates (in a free-choice situation) whose 
values resemble their own; and 2) Individuals 
tend to attribute their own valuing process to 
associates they choose. 

Values are here considered as relational, 
inseparable from the act or the potential act, 
hierarchical and possibly conflicting, meaningful 
primarily in terms of the situations in which they 
operate, and relatively slow to change. Values 
operate in the selection of associates since they 
allow for a universe of discourse, an operational 
“language” which facilitates intercommunication 
and, thereby, interaction. 

The subjects in the present study consisted 
of the student body and faculty of a small “pro- 
gressive” college. In an open-ended questionnaire 
they were asked to list and describe those charac- 
teristics which should be important as criteria 
for educational evaluation. These free responses 
were categorized by 3 independent judges. The 
subjects were then called upon to rank the result- 
ing 39 criteria. In addition, two near-sociometric 
questions were asked allowing for three choices 
in the peer group, and one choice of a preferred 
faculty adviser. Furthermore, students placed 
the 39 criteria in four categories (“Very impor- 
tant,” “Relatively important,” “Relatively unimpor- 
tant,” and “Definitely not important”) in line with 
their conception of their adviser-choices’ placement 
of the criteria. 

The similarity of values tended to be most 
pronounced between students and their adviser- 
choice, when the adviser-choice and the real ad- 
viser was the same person. Seniors tended to 
have values more similar to their real adviser than 
did freshmen, regardless of whether the adviser 
was also the adviser-choice. Since this would seem 
to indicate that similarity of values increases with 
contact, a preliminary investigation was undertaken 
comparing seniors with the same adviser for three 
or more semesters, with seniors who had not been 
with their adviser for more than two semesters. 

No significant difference was found. However, the 





study was not designed to effectively study changes 
through time, and suggestions are made for future 
investigation of the problem. Students also tended 
to select associates in the peer group whose values 
resembled their own. This was most obvious in 
reciprocal choices, although operative in one-way 
choice of associates as well. 

The final problem investigated indicated that 
the individual’s conception of the valuing-process 
of his adviser-choice tends to be markedly like 
the student’s very own assignment of importance, 
or valuing-process. This projective aspect of the 
selection of associates was discussed as a factor 
operative in the identification process. The tendency 
to perceive auto-morphically (in line with one’s own 
world-view) leads us to attribute our total value- 
system to others who manifest values similar to our 
own in one or more areas. This is similar to the 
process of assigning membership-character to an 
isolated perceptual event. 

Some of the implications of the results are 
discussed in terms of group formation and group 
conflict, group formation being considered possi- 
ble when similar values are evidenced, and group 
conflict occurring when values are, or seem to be, 
in opposition, 
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A STUDY OF THE SYMBIOTIC RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN FRIENDS 


(Publication No. 3113) 


Efrain Sigisfredo SAanchez-Hidalgo, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 

The Problem 
Most of the research literature on friendship 
deals with the determination of the extent to which 
friends are similar in certain measurable factors. 
Behavior and satisfaction of needs have not been 
adequately considered. The present study is an 
exploration of the dynamics of friendship formation. 


The Method of Attack, Source of 
Data, and General Procedure 

Twenty male and twenty female mutual pairs of 
friends, ranging in age from sixteen to twenty-five 
years, were interviewed. Each participant in each 
relationship considered the other as his (or her) 
best friend in life. At least one member in each 
pair was a student at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. The average time spent per 
interview was two hours and twenty minutes. The 
guide for the interview included a series of open-end 
questions and twenty-one life situations. In the latter 
each subject was required to mention the friend’s 
past or expected behavior, how he (or she) felt or 
would feel towards that behavior and reasons for 
feeling either satisfied, indifferent, or dissatisfied. 
An almost verbatim record of each interview was 
kept. Answers were categorized and their frequen- 
cies obtained through repeated classification. 
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Findings and their Practical 
Application 

All suggestions emerging from the study were 
organized into a theory of friendship. 

Mutual best-friendship, characterized by a 
reciprocal give and take, may be considered a 
psychological symbiosis. Different relationships 
exhibit different degrees of symbiotic integrity. In 
friendship participants seek satisfaction for certain 
psychological needs, which vary in intensity from 
individual to individual. One general factor which 
predominantly influences the individual’s needs in 
his cultural environment, which may foster per- 
sonal and group identifications to the extent that it 
creates conflicts, isolation, and lack of status in 
young people, Mutual best-friendship looks like 
a spontaneous relationship which furnishes a 
“stable anchorage” for the youthful ego. It may be 
conceived as the union of two dissatisfied indi- 
viduals looking for a better integration. The nature 
of friendship as a satisfier of needs favors the 
development of “we”-ness. 

The four categories of ego-needs derived from 
the study ranked as follows in the case of male 
subjects: ego-exaltation, assistance, ego-protection, 
and ego-expression, In the female group the order 
of ranking was ego-protection, ego-exaltation, ego- 
expression, and assistance. Sex differences are 
interpreted in terms of cultural factors. Differences 
between the sexes were also observed in regard to 
what constitutes friendly behavior. Despite the 
satisfactions being derived from the relationship, all 
subjects revealed areas of dissatisfaction in the four 
categories of needs. 

Sex differences were suggested by the study as 
to the nature of friendship. Female relationships 
seem to be more emotionalized and intense than 
male ones. Females appear to depend more upon 
each other. Women expect more from their friends 
than men. Male relationships tend to be more 
compartmentalized. In females the trend is toward 
the emotional, subjective phases of the symbiosis. 
Males' tendency is toward the practical and ob- 
jective aspects of the association. 

Mutual best-friendship as a possible index of 
emotional and social immaturity is also suggested 
by the study. It appears that a relationship of this 
nature may represent a fixation in the social 
development of participants. 

Besides its possible value as a source of 
hypotheses for future investigators of the friendship 
phenomenon, it is believed that the theoretical 
considerations evolving from the study may offer 
a new orientation for parents, teachers, and all 
other persons having to do with adolescents’ social 
development and especially with their friendly 
associations, 
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THE RELATION OF ATTITUDE AND INTEREST 
CHANGES TO PERSONALITY AND SYNTALITY 
IN SMALL GROUPS 


(Publication No. 3152) 


Glen Franklin Stice, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


Six hundred male college students and Air Force 
Officer Candidates who were subjects in an experi- 
mental investigation of the behavior of small groups 
were given an attitude test consisting of 21 state- 
ments taken from the Thurstone scales, and asked 
to respond to each statement on a seven point scale 
ranging from “absolutely certain,” through “uncer- 
tain,” to “absurd.” In the course of three group 
meetings nine of these statements were discussed, 
each for four minutes, and following discussion a 
group decision, defined as the mean position of the 
ten members voting by a show of hands on the same 
seven point scale, was agreed upon. Following the 
decision the members again privately indicated 
their individual positions.. 

A second scale on which the subjects indicated 
their relative preferences among eleven activities 
which a group might perform was given before the 
first group meeting. In the course of the meeting 
these activities were discussed and ranked in order 
of preference by the group, and following this the 
individual members again indicated the relative 
strength of their preferences. 

From these two situations measures of influence 
were found by taking the difference between the 
“pre-discussion” and “post-discussion” individual 
votes, and assigning signs according to whether 
the difference, or “shift,” was in the direction of, 
or away from the group’s position, or preference. 
The measure of influence from the attitude situation 
was called “extent of agreement” and from the 
interest situation “extent of interest.” 

When the attitude shift measures were classified 
according to the difference between the subject’s 
original response and his group’s position they were 
found to fall in a bimodal distribution, with one mode 
at the position corresponding to a shift that would 
bring the subject to the group position and the other 
at the position where no shift was found. Because 
of this it was proposed that a kind of “all-or-none” 
law operates to determine whether “extent of agree- 
ment” is influenced by a group discussion and 
decision reaching process. This bimodal distri- 
bution was not found for the measure of “extent 
of interest.” 

The attitude shift measures were next weighted 
to equalize the distances between the subject’s 
original responses and his group’s response, and 
an odd-even measure of the reliability of the “extent 
of agreement” score was computed. This was found 
to be +.02, and it was concluded that this measure 
is not consistantly associated with anything in the 
person, Since no comparable measure was available 
for the measure of “extent of interest,” chi-squares 
were run between this measure and 16 personality 
trait measurements. No significant relationships 
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were found, but when the group members were 
ranked in order for their group on this measure 
the relation between personality trait E (dominance) 
was significant at the .05 level; H (adventurous 
cyclothymia) at the .01 level; and Q; (radicalism) 
at the .001 level. Eta correlations were next run 
for these three traits and were found to be: for E; 
.34, for H; .23, and for Q;: .16. By plotting these 
it was determined that the relation with E and H 
was positive while that with Ql was negative. 
Finally, it was found that the members of 
groups which ranked high on a syntality factor 
called “Intelligent mutual understanding,” and those 
that ranked high on a factor called “Impatient, domi- 
nant activity,” tended to come to close agreement 
about their preferences and attitude votes. In con- 
trast, the members of those groups which ranked 
high on a factor called “Friendly, urbane, mature 
self-confidence” tended to not reach agreement in re- 


gard to their individual preferences and attitude votes. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOANALYSB: 
THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE AND CONDUCT 
IN FREUD’S PSYCHOLOGY 


(Publication No. 3387) 


Harry M. Tiebout, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


This essay is a study of Freud’s treatment of 
the theme of human nature and destiny. The essay 
has three major objectives, The first is to present, 
in clear and relatively non-technical language, 
Freud’s theories (both explicit and implicit) about 
man, his nature, his destiny, the goals of his con- 
duct, and the means for achieving these goals. The 
second is to show the similarity between Freud’s 
ideas on these topics and certain strains in the West- 
ern intellectual tradition. This is done in some 
cases by explicit comparison (e.g., with Plato), but 
for the most part it is done merely by restating 
Freud’s views in a language more familiar to the 
reader who is acquainted with Western philosophy. 
The third objective is to give an explanation of 
Freud’s thought, This explanation consists of (1) an 
account of the methodological, metaphysical, and 
axiological presuppositions which underlay Freud’s 
psychoanalytic inquiries; (2) an exposition of how 
Freud’s theories of human nature and conduct arose 
out of the impact of his clinical investigations upon 
his presuppositions; (3) an attempt to interpret the 
development of Freud’s outlook as a special case of 
a type of development which has had many illustra- 
tions in Western culture and which is particularly 
prevalent today. 

The first chapter (“Introduction”) states the 
Scope and objectives of the essay. It also presents 
our methodological principles and indicates the 
difficulties attendant upon an investigation of Freud’s 
philosophical ideas. The second chapter (“The 





Background of Freud’s Thought”) describes (1) the 
metaphysical materialism which formed the (largely 
implicit) general background of Freud’s thinking, (2) 
Freud’s conception of the proper method for obtaining 
knowledge of the universe in general and of man in 
particular, and (3) Freud’s specific psychiatric back- 
ground, The chapter then shows how this background 
determined Freud’s conception of the kind of enter- 
prise psychoanalysis was supposed to be: his con- 
ception of the nature of its subject, its scope, its 
proper methods of approach, and its final goal. The 
third and fourth chapters (“Neurosis and Human 
Nature”) show how Freud’s theories of human nature 
and conduct arose out of his clinical investigation of 
the neuroses. The chapters also show how Freud was 
forced to modify his basic conceptions as to the 
nature of his own enterprise. The fifth and sixth 
chapters (“ Man, Society, and Religion”) describe 
Freud’s basic axiological assumptions, his social 
ethic his individual ethic, and his philosophy and psy- 
chology of religion. These chapters also show how 
Freud’s ethic and theory.of religion were modified as 
his clinical investigations and his general psycho- 
analytic theorizing progressed, The final chapter 
(“Conclusion”) sums up the results of the body of the 
essay and draws some general conclusions from the 
history of Freud’s thought with respect to (1) the fu- 
ture of psychoanalysis and (2) the general philosoph- 
ical situation in the West. 
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THE NEGRO AS PORTRAYED 
BY THE ST. LOUIS POST-DSPATCH 
FROM 1920-1950 


(Publication No. 3127) 


Florence Rebekah Beatty-Brown, Ph.D. 
University of Dlinois, 1951 





The Problem 
Precisely, this is a studyof the Negroas Portrayed 
bythe St. Louis Post-Dispatch from 1917 to 1950. 
This dissertation had two purposes; one, the ex- 
position of the facts concerning the Negro as dealt 
with in the Post-Dispatch and the second, the de- 
velopment of a methodology of research. Subdivi- 
sions of these aims were: 
To analyze, in an inductive and scientific manner 
the content of the Post in its portrayal of the 
Negro, for a sample period, and to devise 
categories from the material, thus by the use 
of percentage distributions and other tools of 
measurement, to show trends of these categories. 
2. To show, by the trends in newspaper content 
concerning the Negro, that the Post reflected 
social changes from 1917 to 1950. _ 
. To audit the content on the Negro against the 
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objectives stated in the masthead, and 

. To develop a type of project that could lead to 
further, perhaps broader projects. For example, 
a comparison of the Post with various papers 
in different localities for different and more 
recent time intervals. 

The hypothesis was that the Post-Dispatch is 
more equalitarian (liberal) in its treatment of the 
Negro than other papers previously studied and has 
shown increasing trend in that direction through 
the years. 





The Method of Investigation 

The classification scheme derived from the 
central concepts in the hypothesis and the 
generalizations, Each category contained one or 
more indicators, the more specific concrete 
reflections of the concepts. Thus, the hypothesis 
provided the “binding” through which the categories 
and indicators, which were different points along a 
continuum, were related to the basic problem. 

International Business Machine Mark Sense 
Card No. 713446 was utilized to code the various 
analytical dimensions relative to the date of the 
article whether an article or item was news or 
non-news, how it was played up or its obscurity, 
the amount of space it received, where it orig- 
inated, whether Negro terms were used in the 
headlines or sub-headlines, the use or non-use of 
appropriate titles, its style or syntactical form, 
the pro and con treatment, whether it showed 
sectional bias, who was acting, to whom the article 
was addressed, the methods of solution and the 
seasonal fluctuations. These measurements were 
tied to the central ideas found in the subject matter 
categories which answered the basic question of 
what the article or item was about. The context 
unit was the recording unit. 

To make the study as objective and as reliable 
as possible definition and classification rules were 
drawn up. 

Pre-testing determined that a valid sample 
would be approximated by analyzing the alternate 
months of 1920, 1932, 1940 and 1950 on every fifth 
day of the final edition of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, all sections andall pages. —~ 





General Conclusions 

Quantitative and qualitative evidence supported 
the generalizations and the hypothesis. The unusual 
and indeed unique standards of the Post and the 
shaping of positive opinion in regard to the Negro 
can be attributed in part to the philosophy of 
Joseph Pulitzer and in part to the unusual privileges 
allowed the editors by Mr. Pulitzer. 

Positive norms set up and practiced by the Post 
are decency, fairness, unprejudiced, informed and _ 
technically proficient handling of news relating to 
the Negro. The Post has in some instances taken 
the lead in trying to eradicate certain injustices. 

At the same time it has criticized severely and 
sincerely the Negro when he deserved it. These 
qualities caused the analyst to consider the Post as 
liberal in its attitude toward the Negro. The Post 


has disciplined reason which is basic to stability. 
At the same time it has a warm sympathetic 
attitude toward the dignity of man, irrespective 
of race, creed or religion. 

All phases of Negro life and of the Negro 
problem appeared in the Post during the sample 
period. Nevertheless, it would have taken a careful 
and most detailed reader to ferret them out and 
piece the picture together from the infrequent 
segments of Negro life that appeared from time to 
time. It is evident that most of the majority group 
do not comprehend the problem in its many facets. 
Space in a paper is always ata premium, Yet, it is 
doubtful if the design woven by the Post in regard 
to the Negro can change much more until the local 
and world fabric changes. The newspaper though 
most important cannot fight the battle for inter- 
group understanding alone. It will take changes in 
other institutions to really change the racial attitude 
of majority Americans. Potentially the press is, 
in its way, the most challenging and promising, 
even if the most difficult weapon for better intergroup 
relations. 
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THE MUSICIAN IN AMERICA: 
A STUDY OF HIS SOCIAL ROLES. 
INTRODUCTION TO A SOCIOLOGY OF MUSIC 


(Publication No. 3142) 


Max Kaplan, Ph.D. 
University of Dlinois, 1951 


The musician, as one type of creator in society, 
presents central problems for sociological analysis, 
especially in relation to patterns of deviancy. How- 
ever, his role cannot be understood without an 
analysis of the functions which music plays, and the 
manner in which these are integrated into social 
patterns and structures. Together, these three 


-problems constitute the base for a “sociology of 


music.” The dissertation is accordingly divided 
into three sections, 

Methods employed in the volume are, first, the 
usual reliance upon a wide range of literary sources; 
previous studies and observations of the writer as 
active musician, department head, and author of an 
intensive community study; comparative empirical 
studies of results from our own questionnaire 
analysis with research work done by others; the 
study of documents, such as government materials 
and A.F.M. journals; the collection of autobiographies; 
and the theoretical framework for analysis of “social 
role” from the works of Prof. Florian Znaniecki, 

Aside from developing a statement on the scope 
of a sociology of music, the first section divides 
functions of music into two broad types, social and 
aesthetic, with the first sub-divided further into 
five: collective, personal, symbolic, moral, and 
incidental. Favorable social conditions for each are 
outlined. 
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Section II is devoted to four major social pat- 
terns in which music is to be found: recreational, 
educational, home, and religious. A chapter is 
devoted to each, The first deals with the sociol- 
ogy of sociability, the history and functions of jazz, 
the business behind popular art, and problems 
facing musicians active in both the popular and the 
serious artistic traditions. A central conclusion 
is that recreation in America is more than “escape,” 
it is a means for formation of character. This, it 
is held in the chapter on education, was the reason 
that music became important in public schools. 
Examination of family patterns reveals a variety 
of musical functions, and probably more active 
experience in making music than is generally held. 
The discussion on religion centered on the problem 
of conflict between values of the artistic community 
and of others, whether religious or economic. 

Section III employs Znaniecki’s approach to 
social roles, and devotes a chapter to each of four 
components: social circle, function, status, and 
conception of the “self.” Circles are classified 
into “immediate” and “larger.” Functions are 
“technical” and “social”; among the first are found 
treatments of the composer, conductor, and 
teacher; the second include the hero, romantic, 
religious and political figures, and entertainer. 
Discussions of status deal with economic returns, 
social class, “listenership,” professional organ- 
ization, and Huizinga’s theory of Homo Ludens., 
Fourteen cases are presented in a chapter on “Self,” 
each with a summary analysis. Common elements 
among these cases are abstracted and summarized 
under such terms as “struggle,” “realism,” 
“attachment to value of art,” “ dynamic growth,” 
and “attainment of goal.” Our questionnaire study 
of 48 musicians is used for further study of 
attitudes toward racial and ethnic groups, religion, 
and factors of success. Comparisons are made with 
non-musicians. As part of the concluding chapter, 
a tentative typology of musicians is made. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE GERMAN 
CONCENTRATION .-CAMPS DACHAU 
AND BUCHENWALD 


(Publication No. 3372) 


Paul Martin Neurath, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The present book tries to describe an aspect 
of the concentration camps that in books concerned 
primarily with the cruelty of the situation usually 
gets lost: The fact that the prisoners are neither 
a completely atomized mass of individuals, nor a 
united mass of fighters against one common 
oppressor, but rather: A society with its own 
group structure in many ways parallel to that in 
any other town of 10,000 people. There is a ruling 
group and there are the outcasts, there are group 


privileges and group antagonism and group align- 
ments. There is a whole hierarchy of social status 
defined primarly in terms of the amount of power 
that the various groups are able to exercise, 

legally and illegally. Group alignments and individual 
relations are influenced by group prejudices, and by 
actual group behavior. Most everybody considers 
the Jews corrupt hence tries to extort money from 
them, and the gypsies a treacherous pack that is 
best avioded completely. “Professional criminals” 
are considered individually often reliable, as a 
group totally unreliable. The political prisoners 
are as a group highly respected. 

The various groups in the camp show a measure 
of common behavior including common prejudices 
within each group, that appears to be largely a 
reflection of the social background and the training 
or lack of training in cooperative behavior that the 
bulk of their members bring with them from the 
outside. Political prisoners usually have been, in 
pre-Hitler days, members of organizations that 
operate democratically, and with ideological goals 
and tasks, requiring the members to subordinate 
their own interests to those of the organization. 
Thus the political prisoners set up a smoothly 
functioning unofficial — and in part outright illegal — 
organization that takes a great deal of friction out 
of the daily life and at the same time provides moral 
leadership. On the other hand the so-called “A- 
socials,” a motly collection of prisoners mostly 
non-political, not persecuted as an organized group, 
have little in common but their designation — and 
their barracks show all the signs of a disorganized 
mass of people, forced into a certain amount of 
routine cooperation only by the iron law of necessity: 
The barrack must perform its routine or they will 
get punished by the administration — and they are 
punished much more often than, say, the smoothly 
operating political barracks. 

Aside from these observations on group structure 
the book presents evidence towards a thesis closely 
connected with it: That it is well nigh impossible to 
break the moral, political or religious, in short the 
ideological spirit of a group as long as it functions 
as a group. And that holds not only for the group 
as a whole but also for the bulk of its individual 
members. The stronger the ideology that holds 
people together, the stronger their power to resist, 
aS a group and as individuals, the ever-present 
moral and physical pressure of the situation. For 
Example: No suicides among Jehovah’s witnesses, 
practically none among Communists and Social 
Democrats, many more among non-political and non- 
religious Jews, and still more among the “A-socials.” 

Group structure and group behavior are de- 
scribed more in the second part of the book (“The 
Society”), while the first part (“The Scene”) 
provides the necessary background information. 
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A COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS The major proportion of the families in San Juan 
OF SAN JUAN SUR, A PEASANT COMMUNITY, Sur (58.67%) are members of class 2, compared to 
AND ATIRRO, AN HACIENDA COMMUNITY 13.33 per cent for Atirro. A similar difference is 
LOCATED IN COSTA RICA, CENTRAL AMERICA indicated in class 3, with 17.33 per cent of the 
(Publication No, 3120) families of San Juan Sur and 6.67 per cent of those 
in Atirro comprising this category. 


Reed Madsen Powell, Ph.D. The fourth class in Atirro, of which there is no 
Michigan State College, 1951 counterpart in San Juan Sur, consists only of the 
finca owner family (1.67%). As is revealed by these 
The two communities of this study, Atirro, an data, the families in San Juan Sur are generally of 
hacienda village, and San Juan Sur, a peasant- a higher class status than those in Atirro. 


farmer line village, were selected for the purpose 
of making a comparative sociological and anthro- 
pological analysis with reference to a major variable 
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— land tenure, These localities were selected be- ee 
cause of their relative isolation, size, physical 
characteristics, and purity of type. THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 

The study is particularly concerned with: (1) IN AMERICAN SOCIETY; 
the extent to which these two settlements are A SURVEY ANALYSIS 
distinct communities; (2) the associational patterns (Publication No. 3399) 
of the informal clique and congeniality groupings; 
and (3) the social class structure as it exists in Patricia Salter West, Ph.D. 
each settlement, Columbia University, 1951 

Delineation techniques were devised to 
ascertain the services and activities used by the A great deal of information and speculation 
resident families of the two communities, and the exists in the sociological literature concerning the 
frequency with which these were utilized. The differences in behavior and orientations among 
resultant data reveal both settlements to be deter- various educational strata, This study was designed 
minate communities within which the people are to discover the correlates of different social patterns 
bound by bonds of interpersonal relationship, to within the top stratum — the college graduate group. 
which they consciously identify themselves as It is based on a mail questionnaire survey of a 
members, and through which there is a sharing of sample of 9064 college graduates of all age groups 
common interests and responsibilities. and all types of degree-granting American colleges 

A sociometric study of the informal asso- and universities. 
ciational patterns of the families reveal that, One group of findings isolated certain char- 
while the social structure of the two localities are acteristics of the college career which are asso- 
significantly different, the interpersonal relations ciated with a high degree of civic or cultural activity. 
of the families within each community exhibit no These were the field of academic concentration — 
major variations, remaining fairly constant for the notably the general courses as opposed to courses 
majority of social situations analyzed. This of specialization — the degree of extra-curricular 
consistency is especially characteristic of San participation, and academic performance, Findings 
Juan Sur. showed that: 

The associational patterns in Atirro reveal 1. The generally-educated humanities and social 
two major prestige and clique leader families science majors were more active and interested 
around whom are clustered a series of eight cliques. in civic and political affairs than the more 
These two polar groupings combined with the small specialized engineering or other pre-professional 
detached clique of the finca owner constitute the majors no matter what type of occupational field 
community’s system of interpersonal relations, they subsequently entered. 

The interpersonal relations in San Juan Sur 2. The “leaders” of campus organizations were 
disclosed twelve cliques varying in size from more likely to be civic “leaders” as graduates 
three to ten families each and characterized than the campus rank-and-file irrespective of 
generally by intense in-group interaction. their later occupational positions (which are also 

The social-class structure of both settlements important for civic activity.) ‘ 
was determined through the combined use of 3. The A-student, as a graduate, is more likely 
sociometric and judges-rating techniques. The to read books and magazines outside the re- 
findings as indicated by these techniques were quirements of his job than the B-, C-, or D- 
corroborated by structuring a hypothetical sit- student whether he majored in the humanities 
uation involving inter-class marriage and through or in engineering. 
the author's observations as a participant observer. Another group of findings focused on the factors 

As illustrated by the data, there are four associated with political party affiliation and certain 
classes in Atirro and three in San Juan Sur. In political and social attitudes. Representative 
Atirro the large majority (78.33%) of the families findings are: 
fall into the bottom class (class I), while in San 1. Though present economic status is related 


Juan Sur only one-fourth (24.00%) are of this group. to party preferences among college graduates, 
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the party preferences of their families appear 

to be on the whole a more important factor 

in determining their own preferences. 

2. Though the political orientations of those 

students who worked their way through college 

to relative economic success as graduates 
differ from those of the more privileged 
students, this difference tends to disappear 
among older and more affluent groups. 

3. The particular occupational positions with 

which graduates are identified show a relation 

to political orientations over and above the 

Simple income differences they imply. 

4, Academic performance and field of con- 

centration are related to political orientations, 

again within various economic groupings. 

5. A relationship between party preference 

and type of college attended — notably the Ivy 

League colleges versus others — can be 

accounted for almost entirely by “family tra- 

dition” rather than the influence of the insti- 
tution, 

A third group of findings specified the cor- 
relates of relative economic success among the 
graduates. For example: 

1. Economic background proved significant: 

the economic differences between self-help 

and supported students were not entirely 
erased by college education. A difference 
persisted most markedly among those who 
entered business fields, and proved insig- 
nificant among professionals of all types. 

2. Academic performance proved slightly 

related to later occupational success — hardly 

at all among businessmen, but quite con- 
siderably among professionals, 

3. General education has led, on the whole, 

to lower economic status than has special- 

ization, within all broad occupational fields. 

4. Attendance at more affluent and prestigeful 

colleges tends to go along with higher post- 

graduate economic status, even for students 
from relatively poor economic backgrounds. 

Other major foci of the study were the family 
patterns of college graduates, some background 
and correlates of geographic mobility, and some 
factors associated with satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction with college education. Special chap- 
ters were devoted to the background and the 
social and political patterns associated with the 
college woman’s choice of roles —as career 
woman, housewife, or working wife, — and to the 
behavior and orientations of racial and religious 
minorities among college graduates. 
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THE RHETORICAL PRACTICE AND THEORY 
OF EDGAR DEWITT JONES 


(Publication No. 3130) 


George Washington Cartwright, Ph.D. 
University of Dllinois, 1951 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the 


rhetorical practice and theory of a representative 
man from among the ministers of the Disciples of 


Christ Church, Edgar DeWitt Jones, pastor emeritus 


of the Central Woodward Christian Church of 


Detroit, Michigan was selected as the representative . 


preacher. Jones was selected, first, because he 
ministered to one of the largest churches in his 


brotherhood during his last twenty-five years in the 
ministry; second, because a number of his sermons 


have been chosen to appear in selected anthologies 
of great American sermons; third, because Jones 
exhibited an interest in rhetorical and homiletic 
theory throughout his career; fourth, because of 


his ecumenical outlook; and fifth, because he sought 


to maintain fellowship with both the liberal and the 
conservative members of his denomination. 

The following sources were used in the study: 
all of Jones’ printed sermons included in his eight 


volumes of sermons; sermons printed in his monthly 


church periodical, the Central Woodward Pulpit: 





a number of Jones’ sermons included in anthologies 
of sermons edited and compiled by other men; three 


volumes of rhetorical studies done by Jones; 
periodical articles written by Jones and periodical 
articles written by others about Jones; information 
gained from personal conferences with Professor 
Ernest Higdon of Eureka College, one time asso- 
ciate minister with Jones in the First Christian 
Church, Bloomington, Illinois, 

The method of study employed in this disser- 
tation was, in the main, biographical-critical. A 


brief but pertinent biographical sketch of Jones was 


followed by a study of: the nature and scope of his 


speaking; his preparation for the speaking occasion; 


the titles of his sermons; the texts of his sermons; 
his sources of material; his leading ideas; his 
logical, emotional and ethical proof; the arrange- 
ment of his sermons; his style of diction; and his 
delivery. 

The study disclosed that Jones’ rhetorical 


theory and rhetorical practice corresponded closely 


in the following ways; in the preparation of the 
addresses, in the speaker’s preparation of himself 
for the speaking occasions, in the choice of speech 
settings, the use of a “pinch preacher” when the 
minister scheduled to speak does not feel right for 
speaking, the places from which a minister draws 
his sources of materials for preaching, style or 
diction and delivery. There are some similarities 
between his practice and his theory in the areas 

of logical proof, emotional proof and the impress 
of the speaker’s character. In no instance is there 
any conflict between Jones’ rhetorical practice and 
theory. 
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Jones’ preaching strength seemed to lay in the 
impress of his character upon the audience; the 
clarity of his oral style; his speaking without 
manuscript or notes; and his leading ideas which 
included, God loves man, Christ reconciles God 
and man, man must have faith in God, man must 
repent of his sins, and all Christian churches 


should unite. Jones’ messages were not particularly 


challenging but they were comforting and soothing. 
These sermons probably helped meet the needs of 
a multitude of troubled souls during periods of 
economic depression and international unrest and 
strife. 
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A RHETORICAL COMMENTARY 
(Publication No. 3008) 


Edward Charles May, Jr., Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1942 


This dissertation gives an analysis of the 
structure of M. Tullius Cicero’s Oratio Pro A. 
Cluentio Habito, a commentary on the rhetorical 
elements in the speech and an evaluation of the 
function of the main tropes, figures, and divisions 
of the oration. 

It has been found that the speech comprises 
the following main divisions: 

I, Exordium (1-8) 

II, Divisio (9-11) 

Ill, Narratio (11-16) 

IV. Transitio (17-18) 

V.  Confirmatio (19-142) 

VI. Refutatio (143-194) 

VII. Peroratio (195-202) 
Each of them contains one or more subdivisions 
which, especially in the case of the confirmatio 
and refutatio, are too complex to permit summari- 
zation, 

The commentary proper reveals the fact that 
Cicero adheres in general to the rhetorical 
principles of the functions of the speech-divisions 
and to the order in which they ordinarily arise 
except for the narratio, which follows rather than 
precedes the divisio, and the confirmatio, which 
precedes rather than follows the refutatio. Confir- 
mation of his practice is amply illustrated not only 
by his own works but also by Aristotle, the Auctor 
ad Herenmium, Quinitilian, and the Rhetores 
Latini Minores. There is, furthermore, an analysis 
of paragraph-and sentence-structure to determine, 
when significant, the effects of the paragraphs and 
the variety of tropes and figures. 

The conclusion is devoted to a consideration 
of the reasons for the employment of the figures 
in divisions of the speech and the efficacy of these 
divisions. In regard to the first problem, it 
appears that certain figures, exemplum, 
homoeoptoton, percontatio, etc., conduce to argu- 



























































mentation and therefore exist almost exclusively 









in confirmatio and refutatio. Others, chiasmus, 
hyperbole, imitatio, etc., incline more to the highly 
colored language of emotional appeal and therefore 
preponderate in the peroratio. In connection with 
the second point the reversal of the positions of the 
divisio and the narratio is due to the exigencies of 
the case: it adds point to both narratio and con- 
firmatio. The precedence of the confirmatio before 
the refutatio makes possible the decisive rebuttal 
of the legal points of the opponents’ case by first 
dispelling the prejudice against Cluentius. 

The narratio is informal: it merely brings 
Cicero to a point from which he may embark on 
the confirmatio; the narration of facts is mostly 
interwoven with the confirmatio both that Cicero 
by a series of proofs may convince his audience of 
the falsity of the prejudice against his client and 
that he may avoid the effect of allowing the audience 
to forget the innumerable points in a long narratio, 
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ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL - ELOCUTIONIST 
AND PHONETICIAN; A STUDY OF 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL’S IMPORTANCE 
AS AN ELOCUTIONST AND AS A PHONETICIAN 
IN THE HISTORY OF SPEECH EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 3362) 


Estelle Lorene McElroy, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Alexander Melville Bell was active as an 
elocutionist and as a phonetician for more than 
fifty years. Through his teaching and lecturing 
in Scotland, in England, and in America and through 
the publication of numerous books and pamphlets 
he won considerable recognition from his colleagues 
and from later students of speech. 

Bell believed elocution to be an art the mastery 
of which demands an understanding of the principles 
of expression and a command over the mechanics 
of expression. In 1849 he published a comprehen- 
sive textbook, A New Elucidation of the Principles 
of Speech and Elocution, the elocutionary portions 
of which he revised several times as the Second, 
the Third, the Fourth, and the Fifth Elocutionary 
Manual and the phonetic portions of which he 














similarly revised in successive editions of Principles 
of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds. 

He began his elocutionary instruction with an 
analysis of sound elements and then progressed to 
a study of syllabic composition, of word stress, of 
grammatical grouping for the expression of thought, 
and finally of the techniques necessary for an 
artistic expression of thought and feeling. He be- 
lieved notations to be a valuable teaching aid and 
used them liberally to illustrate his elocutionary 
precepts. Bell claimed to have followed no other 
author in regard to his theory and his practice, 
but a marked similarity is apparent between the 
elocutionary tenets of Bell and of four writers who 
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preceded him — Thomas Sheridan, John Walker, 
Rev. Gilbert Austin, and Dr. James Rush. The 
similarities are more apparent in Bell’s early 
publications than in his later ones. , 

Bell considered phonetics to include “all oral 
effects of speech and their graphic representations,” 
In 1849 he published his first sound classification 
comprising 37 “articulations” and 21 vowels, the 
latter arranged in a Triple Column Scale of labial, 
labio-lingual, and lingual varieties. In 1864 he 
published a revised classification of sounds 
comprising 36 vowels, 54 consonants, and 12 glides 
which he said are all the sounds possible in any 
language. Certain parts of Bell’s analysis and 
Classification of sounds resemble theories pre- 
viously expressed by Biship John Wilkins, John 
Wallis, Baron de Kempelen, William Holder, 
Robert Willis, Alexander John Ellis, and Karl 
Lepsius. To clarify his phonetic teaching Bell 
utilized three kinds of sound notation and revised 
some of his schemes several times. The first 
type is based upon an understanding of alphabetic 
characters and includes his World English alphabet, 
his numbered vowels, and respelled, italicized, or 
capitalized consonant letters. The second type 
is based upon arbitrary symbols and includes his 
Shorthand and his Line Writing systems. Visible 
Speech, the third type and his best known notation, 
is based upon an alphabet of pictorial symbols 
representing the physiological formation of sounds. 
There is a noticeable similarity between Bell’s 
World English alphabet and the phonetic alphabets 
of Ellis and Isaac Pitman, between the shorthand 
alphabets of Bell and Pitman, and between the 
linear and the pictorial alphabets of Bell and 
Wilkins, 

It is concluded that Bell is important as an 
elocutionist because of his personality and be- 
cause of his ability to synthesize the ideas of others 
Clearly rather than because he made any out- 
standing original contribution to the teaching of 
elocution. It is concluded that he is important as 
a phonetician because in addition to his ability to 
explain ideas clearly he contributed new infor- 
mation to the study of vowels and invented the first 
practical phonetic alphabet based upon the 
physiology of sounds. 
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A STUDY OF SPEECH EXAMINERS’ RATINGS 
(Publication No. 3369) 


Henry Lancaster Mueller, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
nature and the source of variations in the numbers 
and classes of specific voice and speech faults 
which speech examiners attribute to examinees 
whose speech they test. 

Samples of one hundred check sheets of 


specific voice and speech faults used in the speech 
test for prospective student teachers at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were drawn from the 
total number of check sheets marked by each of 
four examiners administering the test over a ten- 
year period, Their underscorings of terms de- 
scriptive of specific voice and speech faults were 
tabulated, and the data thus obtained were analyzed, 
using the techniques of Analysis of Variance, Chi 
Square Tests of Independence, and Product-Moment 
Correlation. 

There was a Significant difference in the numbers 
of terms descriptive of specific voice and speech 
faults which examiners underscored on check sheets. 

There was a significant difference in the num- 
bers of speakers to whom examiners attributed 
faults in volume, in pitch, in quality, in rate, in 
phrasing, in stress, “strong-weak form errors,” 
faults in vowels and diphthongs, and in consonants. 

The combinations of classes of faults which 
examiners attributed to examinees varied from 
examiner to examiner. 

To determine whether the variations above 
mentioned were attributable to variations in ex- 
aminers’ use of the check sheet or to corresponding 
variations in the population, a jury of three exam- 
iners jointly administered the speech test to a 
group of twenty-five speakers, later marking check 
sheets from phonograph recordings made during 
the administration of the test. Underscorings on 
these two sets of check sheets were tabulated and 
analyzed. 3 

There was a Significant difference in the num- 
bers of terms descriptive of specific voice and 
speech faults the three examiners underscored on 
check sheets. The numbers of terms examiners 
underscored while listening to “live” speech were 
significantly different from the numbers they 
underscored while listening to “recorded” speech. 

There was a significant variation in the num- 
bers of speakers to whom the three examiners 
attributed faults in volume, in pitch, and in rate. 
The variations in numbers of speakers to whom 
they attributed faults in quality, in stress, “strong- 
weak form errors,” faults in vowels and diph- 
thongs, and faults in consonants were no greater 
than might have occurred by chance. 

Combinations of classes of faults which ex- 
aminers attributed to speakers varied significantly, 
not only from examiner to examiner, but also 
between an examiner’s marking of check.sheets 
while listening to “live” and to “recorded” speech. 

There was more significant agreement than 
significant disagreement among examiners in their 
underscorings of terms descriptive of specific 
faults in volume, in pitch, in quality, in rate, in 
phrasing, in stress, in consonants and “strong- 
weak form errors.” There was no significant 
disagreement among examiners’ markings of terms 
descriptive of specific faults in vowels and diph- 
thongs. 

The percentages of agreement among ex- 
aminers in underscoring and not underscoring 
terms listed on the check sheet was surprisingly 
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high, considering the brevity of the speech test and 
the complexity of speech. 

The definitions of the terms used on the check 
sheet made it possible for examiners to record the 
presence of many speech faults in more ways than 
one. On the basis of the findings and the definitions 
of the terms used to identify specific voice and 
speech faults it was concluded that the examiners 
disagreed not so much in identifying speech faults 
as they did in choosing the terms best descriptive 
of them. 
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THE THEATRE OF ANDRE GIDE: 
THE EVOLUTION OF A MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


(Publication No. 3364) 


James Clark McLaren, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The very factors underlying the popular failure 
of Gide’s plays; his refusal to cater to public 
opinion and trends, his disregard for the exigencies 
of mise en scene and his subjective approach to an 
essentially objective genre, constitute the great 
value of his theatre as a moral and psychological 
document, This rejection of external pressure on 
art coupled with Gide’s natural predilection for 
the dialogue form convince one that his plays 
represent the externalization of an inner état de 
dialogue, of a dialectic of conflict wherein the 
fundamental extremes of Gide’s personality are in 
constant debate. Indeed, stressing the moral and 
philosophic rather than the dramatic and narrative 
possibilities of his Greek and Biblical sources, » 
Gide has imbued his protagonists with an emotional 
life drawn from the Puritanical and Satanic urges 
of his own nature. 

Sensualism and passivity are analysed in Saul; 
intellectual abstraction and irrationality in Le Roi 
Candaule; illusionism and frustration in Bethsabé. 
All these traits are reflections — though ex- 
aggerated ones — of Gide’s inner dialogue: they 
. reflect the narcissism of André Walter, the 
esthetic escapism of the symbolist period, the 
hedonism and revolt of Les Nourritures terrestres. 
All stand as obstacles to that ideal of self-fulfill- 
ment and the gratuitous act announced earlier in 
Philoctéte. 

If these studies of psychological extremes give 
a negative, critical appraisal of the moral problem, 
Le Retour de 1’enfant prodigue (1907) represents 
a constructive advance towards moral harmony and 
integration. Here, Gide’s concept of a personal, 
humanized Christ, symbol of both sacrifice and 
emancipation, reconciles the Puritanical and the 
Satanic througha rationalization of their main ele- 
ments: restraint and individualism. 























The plays of the 1930’s show an increasing 
interest in the social question and a closer asso- 


ciation of characters and ideas with the contemporary 


scene, This substitution of social consciousness 
for introversion and self-analysis stems from a 
greater harmonization of Gide’s psychic conflict 
wrought in part by the externalization of his moral 
extremes in the dialogue of the theatre. A moral 
catharsis having been worked through the diversity 
and subjective analysis of his writings, Gide turns 
now to a more objective study of man. Oedipe 
provides the clearest synthesis of the new Gidian 
humanism, The main theme: individualism vs, 
religious authority, closely parallels Gide’s own 
experience and is linked through dialogue and 
characterizations to present-day life. The poetic, 
Perséphone offers a symbolic fusion of Heaven and 
Hell through the sympathy of Gide’s goddess for an 
oppressed Underworld. The farce, Le Treiziéme 
Arbre, ridicules clergy and aristocracy, while 
Robert ou 1’Intérét général, socialist and anti- 
clerical in theme, deals ironically with labor- 
capital relations, 

Gide’s drama criticism proposes (1) a return 
to character and poetry in the theatre; (2) an 
idealistic, literary reaction to the episodic, com- 
mercial trends of naturalism and (3) new heroes 
and ideals to depict man’s struggle for self- 
fulfillment. His own plays, in general, conform to 
this program, 














Gide’s theatre, then, devoid of external pressure 


and esthetic compromise, is significant primarily 
as a psychological document. By identifying 
succeeding phases of Gide’s moral philosophy 
with the motivations, ideas and actions of his pro- 


tagonists, one can trace the evolution from a mystic, 


puritanical system to a more human, realistic 
approach, 

An Appendix to the dissertation contains notes 
on the stage productions of Gide’s plays, discussion 
of his translations and adaptations for the stage 





and select critical comments from the French press. 
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THE FARCICAL MODE IN THE THEATER 
(Publication No. 3388) 


Waldemar Dwight Todd, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The Farcical Mode in the Theater is an examina- 





tion of the mode of farce within the frame of a 


dialectic of the sacred. That is to say, the elements 


of farce, often regarded as simple expressions of 


a crude “realism,” upon closer scrutiny are seen to 


be vestigial survivals of sacra. Beginning with the 
ancient ritual and myth of the Western world, with 
particular emphasis on fertility rites and phallic 
worship, it is seen that what is now looked upon as 
obscene or scatalogical was originally part of a 
religious ceremony. Although no ultimately 
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satisfactory formula can be given for this reversal, 
it is suggested that farce is the product of the 
introduction of an extremely wide and irregular set 
or variables in the equation of tragic action and 
purgation., In the theater these techniques are 
usually called parody, caricature, and burlesque. 
The distinguishing feature of the farcical mode, 
however, lies in its motivation, which is the con- 
tinued assertion of the idea of rebirth and the 
renewal of life. For however frivolous, brutal, 

or obscene the antics of farce may be, there is 
always a kind of magical immunity which informs 
the action and effects the catharsis. 

Certain archetypal figures and patterns emerge 
from a consideration of the farcical mode in the 
ancient world, From Dorian farce, Epicharmus, 
Aristophanes, the Phlyakes, Herondas, Atellan 
farce, Plautus, and the Roman mime the persistent 
masks are those of the miserly and lecherous old 
man, the crafty slave and the stupid slave, the 
doctor, who is sometimes a cook and sometimes 
a pedant, but essentially the medicine man, the 
braggart soldier, and the old bawd, The persistent 
theme is that of rejuvenation or regeneration, 
even when it is obscured by the adultery theme. 

The fortunes of the medieval mime are 
obscure, but church and state records attest to 
considerable mimetic activity of vaudevillian 
character all through the early middle ages. When 
the liturgical drama of the Church moved outside 
the portals of the church and into the vernacular 
the medieval jongleur was on hand to provide 
farcical action. And the debris of pagan myth, 
preserved by the folk, easily made its way into 
the religious drama which presented the story 
of man from the Creation to Judgment, with the 
central plays consecrated to the passion of Christ. 
The devil is the principal farcical figure in these 
plays, but he is not diabolic, for he and his 
cohorts are always flouted and made ridiculous. 
Beginning as a vernacular intercalation in the 
liturgy, farce, so called, soon developed into a 
full-fledged dramatic form, and in France was the 
concluding piece in the complex of the large 
religious drama, 

The latter part of the fifteenth and the early 
part of the sixteenth centuries was the “golden 
age” of farce, which was now completely divorced 
from any church affiliation. The combination of 
the sacred and the erotic in these farces is often 
shocking to modern taste, but the essential theme 
is still regeneration. The inversion of the ideal 
of courtly love produced a woman both ruthless 
and lascivious, but the erotic element in the farces 
is largely purged by the weapon of ridicule. 

The commedia dell’arte which supplanted 
native French farce was adapted by Molieére in 
attaining the greatest triumph of the art of the 


‘farceur. All of the figures, conventions, and 


patterns of farce are consummately illustrated in 
Le Malade Imaginaire. 





Alfred Jarry and Guillaume Apollinaire have 
written farces in the surrealist manner, but 
the manner still preserves all the characteristics 


of farce. For farce, by courting the most violent 
disorder, may become a critique of order, but it 
is ultimately an expression of an impious and 
incontinent will to live. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BIONOMICS 
IN THE REDISCOVERY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
LITERATURE CONCERNING MOSQUITOES 


(Publication No. 3123) 


Robert Willard Alrutz, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1951 


This research is an investigation into the — 
application of bionomic characteristics of 
mosquitoes in the reassignment to modern mos- 
quito names of data generally considered un- 
usable because of their having been published under 
obsolete or confused terminology. Due to extensive 
revisions and vast numbers of taxonomic changes, 
many worthwhile data have been published under 
names which are now applicable to two or more 
mosquitoes. This has forced many modern authors 
to consider such data as either worthless or 
subject to error. Since the family has been so 
extensively investigated both bionomically and 
taxonomically, bionomic characters may frequently 
be assigned to the names that have evolved from 
this taxonomic research. This is especially true 
of the many new or sub-specific forms that were 
originally indicated on bionomic differences. 

Being the best known group of mosquitoes, 
the genus Anopheles was selected for this inves- 
tigation, and four troublesome groups or complexes 
were chosen as representative of the problem. 
Those selected were the A. gambiae complex of 
the Ethiopian region, now known to consist of three 
forms; the A. maculipennis complex of the Nearctic 
region, which has at least seven forms; the A. rossii 
complex of the Oriental region, which has nine 
known forms; and the A. tarsimaculatus complex 
of the Neotropical region, which has at least fourteen 
recoginzed species. Those papers chosen for 
investigation were selected on the basis of bionomic 
content or contribution to the accepted taxonomic 
concept. These were then carefully abstracted and 
details relative to bionomic characteristics and 
taxonomy were noted, 

The bionomic characters most useful, listed in 
the order of their importance, proved to be general 
distribution, larval site, adult feeding habits, relation 
to Plasmodium and adult resting habits. In certain 
instances other bionomic characters were of value, 
and very often the author’s use of a name was 
significant in determining to which name the data 
should be reassigned. Bionomic and other 
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characters were arranged in keys so as to assist 
in reassignment, These keys were then applied 
to the papers investigated and the results tabulated. 

The table devoted tothe Anopheles gambiae 
complex contains 186 references, 121 of which 
needed correction, and reassignment to subspecies 
was made in 63 per cent of these. The A. maculi- 
pennis complex is represented by 552 references. 
Of 391 instances of reassignment, 61 per cent were 
made to one name, 20 per cent to two possible 
names, and 19 per cent to three or more, Within 
the 358 papers containing information applicable 
to the A. rossii complex, 321 instances of re- 
assignment were made, 69 per cent to one name 
and 22 per cent to two names. The species concept 
of the A, tarsimaculatus complex is still in process 
of development and bionomic characters of its 
component species are subject to some controversy. 
Of the 295 papers examined, 145 contained infor- 
mation needing reassignment. However, little 
could be accomplished other than correction of 
Synonyms, Data published under the name A. 
tarsimaculatus was found applicable to its 
taxonomic synonym A. aquaSalis in only 45 per 
cent of the instances encountered, Due to lack 
of sufficient information, the remaining data could 
only rarely be reassigned. 

Of several thousand papers that were examined, 
over thirteen-hundred were included in this 
investigation. These showed the feasibility of 
utilizing bionomics in the rediscovery of data 
considered lost. 
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The development and fecundity of the oriental 
fruit moth, Grapholitha (Cydia) molesta (Busck) was 
studied under several controlled temperatures of 
50.5° to 95° F. and relative humidities of 35%, 70% 
and 100%. The optimum range of temperature for 





this insect was 75°-85° F. It could develop at 95° 
F. under high humidities only. The incubation 
period was lowest under 70% relative humidity at 
temperatures of 65° to 95° F. At low temperatures 
of 50.5° and 60° F, the eggs developed best under 
100% relative humidity. The eggs tolerated an 
exposure of forty hours to 98° F. and twenty-one 
hours to 105° F., but their incubation period in- 
creased by 24-40 hours as compared to those kept 
throughout at an optimum temperature. 

The threshold of development for eggs was 
40°and 44° F.; for pupae 46.5° and 52.5° F. under 
relative humidities of 100% and 35%, respectively. 
For larvae it was 43.5° F. The eggs and pupae 
can develop at lower temperatures when exposed 
to high humidity than under low humidity. 

The larvae of the fruit moth entered into a short 
diapause for a period of 31 to 60 days and intoa 
long diapause of over 60 days during September to 
November, 1950, under various conditions of 
temperature and humidity. A substantially larger 
number of larvae entered into and completed their 
long diapause when the relative humidity to which 
they were exposed during the cocoon period was 
high enough, Generally out of the total number of 
moths emerging at various temperatures about 50%, 
33% and 0.0% moths emerged from the long cycle 
larvae under relative humidities of 100%, 70% and 
35%, respectively. This adaptation ensures greater 
survival for this species in regions where a high 
humidity of 80-90% prevails in late summer and fall. 

Photoperiodism did not affect the induction or 
duration of larval diapause as the larvae went into 
hibernation even when grown in darkness, The real 
cause which initiates diapause may be inherent, 

The viability of the pupae was usually highest 
under saturated atmoshpere. The moths laid more 
eggs if their preimaginal life had been under higher 
humidities. 

The present distribution of the oriental fruit 
moth in temperate regions appears to be governed 
by relative humidity. In humid areas the insect 
is more abundant than in dry areas. This difference 
is explained here by the influence of relative 
humidity on its development and on the successful 
completion of larval diapause; higher humidities 
favouring this insect and lower humidities affecting 
its biotic potential adversely. 
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This microfilm consists of the following staff papers: 


Hariton, T. “Industrial Conferences.” November, 
1947 (sic), 43 pp. 
A summary of “wisdom” conclusions drawn 
from the professional management literature 
(books and periodical articles), covering 
such topics as leadership and conference 
procedures. 


Mishler, E.G. “Ascendant and Submissive Members 

and Leaders: Their Interaction in Group Discus- 

sion.” June, 1949, 34pp. 
An overview report of an experiment on the 
group effects of variation in a personality 
characteristic, ascendance/submission. 
The appendix includes a Forced-Choice test 
for ascendance-submission, and definitions 
of Emotional Interaction Categories for 
observational work. 


Bovard, E.W., Jr. “Change in Frame of Reference 
for Satisfaction with Group Estimates Following 
Presentation of an Objective Criterion.” 
February, 1950, 5 pp. 
This is an analysis of the “loser’s effect,” 
using the dots’ estimation problem data 
originally gathered by Sperling (see U. of 
M. Microfilm No. 1259). 


Rosenberg, M. and Guetzkow, H. “An Experimental 


Investigation of the Validity of the Group Projection | 


Sketches Test for the Description and Analysis of 

Face-to-Face Groups.” June, 1950, 28 pp. 
Comparison of ratings on twelve scales 
(descriptive of group functioning) made on 
the basis of actual observations vs. blind 
analysis of stories elicited by the Group 
Projection Sketches. Single meetings of 
ten student organizations were studied. 


Wagman, M. “A Comparison of Four Techniques 

for Producing Spread on Rating Scales.” June, 

1950, 33 pp. 
This study involved comparison of four 
methods of arranging graphic rating 
scales: orthodox horizontal scale with 
guide distribution, expanded scalar units, 
right-left alternation, and orthodox 
vertical. 


Bovard, E.W., Jr., and Guetzkow, H. “A Validity 
Study of Rating-Scales as a Device to Distinguish 
Participants in Stable and Temporary Groups.” 
August, 1950, 26 pp. 
The validity of the following scales was 
studied in six stable and seven temporary 


groups: personal liking, feelings of belong- 
ingness, willingness to attend meetings, and 
feeling of acceptance. These rating measures 
were also related to objective performances 
of the groups on two tasks from which con- 
formity scores were derived. 


Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 178 
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RAW DATA AND BASIC ANALYSES 
FOR FIELD OBSERVATION OF BUSINESS 
AND GOVERNMENT CONFERENCES, 1949 


(Publication No. 2791) 


CONFERENCE RESEARCH 
University of Michigan 


This microfilm collects the raw data work sheets, 
and such basis analysis of the raw data as frequency 
diagrams, product-moment correlations, based on 
the empirical observations made in the 1949 field 
study on real-life conferences in government and 
industry, Field Conference Observations, Series B 
(FCO-B). It is designed for use with University 
Microfilm No. 1904 (L. of C. Mic. A50-226), which 
presents copies of the instruments and manuals 
used in gathering the data collected in this micro- 
film. 


Unit 
nis Title 


1 List of Group Variables: Revised 4/19/50 
- pp. 9 


List of Raw Scores by Group - pp. 16 
Group Variable Statistics: 2/14/15 - pp. 3 


Graphs: Frequency Distributions of Selected 
Variables, pp. 18 


Probe Analysis on FCO-B Post-Conference 
Questionnaire and Interview, July, 1950, 
pp. 35, by N. T. Fouriezos 


The Reliability of Methods of Data Collection, 
pp. 27, by N. T. Fouriezos and R. Heyns 


Product Moment Correlations Among Group 
Variables, pp. 13 


Methodological Study on Number of Post- 
Conference Interviews Needed for Analysis 
Work, August, 1949, pp. 9, by H. Guetzkow 


Frequency Summary of Non-Scalar Variables, 
10/25/49, pp. 2 


“Clustering” of Measures in the FCO-B Data, 
July, 1950, pp. 10, by J. N. Peterman 


Comparison of Several Indices of Clique 
Formation, pp. 4, by E. Carlson 


Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 162 
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